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Tue story of the Jews is not merely interesting in itself ; 
it is curious and iustructive as a commentary on the laws, 
dispositions, and prejudices of almost all other nations of 
ancient and modern times. For nearly two thousand years 
they have been strangers everywhere ; but none have treated 
them so cruelly as those who owe them most. It is a sin- 
gular fact that the most uncivilized Pagans have treated 
them more gently than the most enlightened Christian 
nations; but certain it is that neither the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians, the Persians, nor the Romans, oppressed them 
more than the Spanish, the English, and the French. Chris- 
tianity is blamed for this, but unjustly ; there is nothing in 
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its precepts to justify the cruelties perpetrated on the Jews, 
but much to condemn those cruelties as unworthy of man. 

It is because the Jews have crucified Christ that they 
have been more persecuted by the Christians than by Pagans, 
huddists, Brahmins, or Mahometans. But this affords no 
justification ; if the Jews did wrong once in their lives, this 
was no reason why the Christians should continue to do so for 
centuries. Christ himself forgave those who put him to 
death, “because they knew not what they did.” In reply 
to this it is alleged “that the forgiveness of Christ extended, 
not to the whole Jewish people, but to those who actually 

ook @ part in putting him to death; and in proof of the 
fae! we are reminded that God has never pheol. to punish 
the Jews since the death of Christ. Those who reason in this 
manner forget that the Jews had suffered several captivities 
thousands of years before Christ was born; and that it is 
as captives, or slaves, they first appear in history.* 

All Christians agree that the books of Moses are the oldest 
reeords extant; and in these books the Jews are described 
as in cruel bondage in Egypt under the Pharaohs. Even 
in the Land of Promise they were ninety-six years in cap- 
tivity ; they served eighteen years under ‘Eglon, the king of 
Moab ; under Chushan- Rushataim, king of Mesopoti unia, 
eight years; under Jabin, king of Cana: in, twenty years, 
&e., &e. It was during their servitude to the Phoenicians 
(whom they called the Philistines) that Samson performed 
the prodigies of strength and valour described in the Bible. 

It is necessary to bear in mind, in forming an opinion on 
this subject, that the kingdom of Israel lasted, altogether, 
only two hundred and fifty-four years. At the death of 
Solomon the ten tribes revolted ; ; and one of the results of 
this revolt was that they were conquered by Shalmaneser, 
king ot Assyria, and led into captivity.+ Another result 
of the revolt was the establishment of the kingdom of 
Judah; but this was invaded and conquered, in turn, by the 
Chaldeans under Nebuchadnessar, who carried the people 
to Babylon. Here they re mained until the Babyloman 
empire was conquered by Cyrus, king of Persia,t who had the 

See M mtesquieu, Esprit des Lois, liv. x., p. 264; Milman, Jistory of the Jews, 
vol. i., 245; vol. il., o, Y. 

t Lnssertations erviaques, &c., par L. M. Boissy ; Milman's Jistory of the Ji ws, 
vol ii., 158 
t Two thirds perished in Babylonia, but the third part, as we are told by 


one of their sacred writers, Were treated ‘as silver ia retined and as gold is 
tried."’ Zecharia xiii. 9. 
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generosity to permit the Jews to return to their own coun- 
try, rebuild their temple, and enjoy their own religion and 
laws.* 

All this, be it remembered, had happened several cen- 
turies before the birth of Christ. Weare told in the Acts of 
the Apostles that in less than two months after the death of 
Christ, Jews had come to Jerusalem from every nation under 
heaven to celebrate the feast of Pentecost; according to 
Josephus, the assembled Jews at this time included Parthians, 
Medes, Arabs, Cappadocians, Mesopotamians, Egyptians, 
Lybians, &e., &e. This shows how widely the Jews had 
been dispersed by the conquerors of Asia and Africa long 
before Jerusalem was destroyed by Vespasian.t Nay, at this 
time their captivities had ceased ; it is true that some of the 
Roman emperors persecuted them severely ; but nevertheless 
it is certain that sine? the death of Christ their worst ene- 
mies have been the Christians. 

It is but just to bear in mind, however, that the Christian 
Church, as such, has seldom, if ever, taken any active part in 
the persecution of the Jews ; even when they were persecuted 
by the Inquisition it was against the will of the Pope—atter that 
tribunal had ceased to be eeclesiastical in any proper seuse ; 
when the king of Spain made it as much his own as any other 
Spanish tribunal or institution. It is true that the Church 
has often attempted their conversion, and with this view it 
has sometimes had recourse to coercive measures ; but it has 
always been opposed to treating them with cruelty. There 
are abundant proofs of this on record ; but it is sufficient tor 
our purpose to refer, in passing, to the appeals gf different 
Popes to the Spanish Kings for merey to the Jews. 

With these general observatious as an introduction we 
proceed to show that, whatever have been the faults of the 
Jews, there is no good reason why they should receive any 


Histoire des Israelites, &., M. Jost, Beriin; Milman’s //ist., vol. ii., 10 

+ There are eminent investigators wio are of opinion that the Afghans, 
who have maintained their independence for centuries, setting at detiames all 
efforts to subjugate them, expelting invaders after invaders, including tli 
British, are the descendants of the ten tribes of Jeroboam dispe ised throughout 
the East. ‘* Ce qui paraitra plus singulier,’’ says M. Halevy, ‘c'est que, 
suivant une opinion assez géneralement répandue, les Afghans ne seraient que 
les descendants des dix tribus de Jéroboam dispersées dans les contrees 
orvientales. Les érudits prétendent avoir trouvé daus la langue de ce peuple ce 
nombreuses racines hébraiques, et les voyageurs ont remarqué qu’en dehors du 
mahometisme, qu’ils ont subi pour échapper aux vexations de leurs domin- 
ateurs, ils pratiquent une foule de preseriptions du Pcntateuque."’—Résuneé ce 
U histoire des Jur. 
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unfriendly treatment as a people from the Christians, but 
that, on the contrary, there are many cogent reasons why we 
should regard them rather as friends than as enemies. None 
can deny that it is their saered writings which form the 
foundation of our religion.* Moses, Abraham, David, Solo- 
won. Jeremiah, Daniel. were all Jews. Christ himself 
sprung from the Jews ; all his apostles had been brought 
up in the Jewish faith. Whether we call ourselves Protest- 
auts or Catholies, every chapter read from the Bible at our 
churches or our firesides was originally penned by Jewish 
hands. 

If the Jews have certain failings from which others are 
comparatively free, rather than condemn them as incorrigible 
we should remember the circumstances in which they have 
been placed for thousands of years. Who will deny that 
servitude and oppression exercise a debasing influence 7 
None can long continue serupulously honest and high- 
minded who are constantly exposed to the contempt and 
scorn of their fellow-men. None ean be habitually despoiled 
of their property without learning cunning, which is the 
strength of the weak. 

It may be said that the Jews are no longer in servitude ; 
that in our time they are not oppressed. Strictly speaking, 
this is true; but no people ean be said to be free who are 
excluded from society. The Jews are so excluded even in 
the United States ; they are excluded in every country in 
Europe. That those who have wealth are sometimes received 
into the best society does not disprove this. Such are but 
eXceptional cases; even in these instances it is the Jew’s 
inoney, not himself, that finds an entrée into society. And 
when he is admitted on these terms he always feels undet 
restraint; he feels that he is a stranger, perhaps in the very 
street in which he was born, Not being received as Uli ¢ qual 
in society, he has no motive to prepare himself for it. Is it 
strange then that when he is met with ineidentally he is 
generally found course in his wahhers 7 How can he be 
expected to conform to rules which he has never had an 
opportunity of learning? Hence it is that when he is most 
auxious to render himself agreeable, whether in the dining- 
room or in the parlor, his habits are often offensive. 


lhe Jewish covenant and the old revelation of the Hebrews,”’ says 
Schlegel, formed the chief corner-stone on whieh Christianity was founded 
and the tinst apostles of the new religion were all chosen from among that 
p cope List ry of Philosophy, p. oo. 
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Jut in order to understand what strong claims the Jew 
has on our indulgence in these respects, it is necessary to 
remember a¢ least a portion of what he has suffered in the 
past. In refreshing our memory, however, we must contin» 
ourselves to modern times. Fortunately, it is not necessary 
that we should do otherwise, for mach more is remembere | 
of what the Jews suffered three thousand years ago than ot 
what they suffered ouly as many centuries since among our 
own kindred. It is very generally forgotten, both by the 
English and their descendants, that nowhere have they been 
treated more cruelly than in England. We mention this 
simply as an historical fact ; not as a reproach to the English 
of the present day, who can be held responsible only for 
their own conduct. — It seems that they did not attemps to 
settle in that country to any considerable extent until 
towards the close of the eleventh century, for they suffered 
perseeution from their first arrival amone the Saxons ;* and 
so early as 1089 larg: numbers were massacred in cold blood 
in the city of London ou the coronation day of Richard L., 
although the ‘vy had pure! hased fron William the Cor nq! aeror, 
not onlythe rig!t of settlement in the country, but also the 
right of protectioa from all who should attempt to molest 
them. In accordance with this compact William Rufus 
treated them with much favor, but he made them pay liber- 
ally for it. Much as they had suffered in former reigus, from 
both Saxons and Normans, it was not until the reign of Ste- 
phen that their persecution may be said to have fully eom- 
meneed in England. The pretext for attacking them at this 
time was that they had crucified a child at Norwich. Soon 
after this they were accused of having committed the same 
atrocious crime at Gloucester and at St. Edmondsbury. No 
satisfactory evidence has ever been adduced of their guilt in 
those instances, but nevertheless they were slaughtered in 
large numbers. 

That the love of money had much more to do with those 
persecutions than the love of Christ is sufficiently evident 
from various circumstances ; but we need only mention the 
remark of the Jewish historian of that period. * This crime,” 
he says, alluding to the alleged crucifying of Christian youths, 
“they never are said to have practised but at such times as 


© Milmun’s liistory of the Jews, vol. iii, 268. 
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the king was manifestly in want of money.”* Henry II. 
neglected no means by which he could extort money from 
them. Even Richard I. persecuted only as long as money 
was to be caine d by doing so. We have an interesting illus- 
tration of this in the ease of a Jew named Benedict, who, in 
order to save his life, at the general massacre alluded to above, 
lad submitted to baptism. As soon as he thought the danger 
had passed he appealed to the king to release him from his 
engagement. The Arehbishop of Canterbury (Baldwin) 
happening to be present, the king referred the case to him, 
and we quote his answer as a specimen of the spirit in which 
the dignitaries of the Church acted, in nine cases out of ten, 
W hen it was in their power to prevent violence or bloodshed. 
“Why,” re plied the archbishop, ‘Sif he is not willing to 


beeome a servant of God he must even contioue a servant of 


the devil.’7 

This saved the Jew for the time; but even the 
Pope coul d not restrain a bleodthirsty mob, taught by the 
example of their king, that the Jews ought to regard it as a 
privilege to be allowed to live after they had been plundered 
of all they possessed. Accordingly another attack was made 
ou the Jews at Lincoln soon alter the release of Benedict, 


who, notwithstanding the judicious and kind decision of 


the arehbishop, did not long survive the usage he had 
received from the mob. The Jews of Lincoln, taking 
warning by the fate of their brethren in other parts of the 
eountry, took refuge in the castle of York. Here they were 
be sieged by the furious populace aided by the sheriff of the 
county. The Jews resisted manfully until all their provisions 
were exhausted and they saw that their fate was inevitable. 
Then they agreed to hold a council for the purpose of delib- 
crating ou what was best to be done. After some discussion 
their rabbi, who was one of the most learned men in the 


kingdom at the time, addressed them as follows: ** Men of 


[srael, the God of our fathers, to whom none can say * What 
doest thou?’ ealls upon us to die for our law. Death is 
inevitable, but we may yet choose whether we will die speed- 


‘Though these acts of violence against the Jews,’’ says Hume, ** pro- 
ceeded much from bigotry, they were still more derived from avidity and 
rapine. So tar from desiring in that age to convert them, it was enacted by 
law in France, that if any Jew embraced Christianity, he forfeited all his goods, 
without exception, to the king or his superior lord. These plunderers were 
careful lest the profits accruing from their dominion over that unhappy race 
should b dim inished b ry their conversion."’ Lhs‘ory yf England, vol. ii » P- Ub. 

t Milman’s Jews, iii. 272 
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ily and nobly, or ignominiously, after horrible torments and 
the most barbarous usuge—my advice is that we voluntarily 
render up our souls to our Creator, and fall by our own 
hands. The deed is both reasonable and according to the 
Law, and is sanctioned by the example of our most illustri- 
ous ancestors.” Some approved and others condemned. The 
rabbi rose again with the tears in his eyesand said: “ Let 
those who approve not of my proposal depart in peace.” A 
few obeyed, but the large majority resolved to die. Know- 
ing that plunder was the chief object of their enemies, the 
first care of the devoted party was to collect their most valu- 
able effects. burn all that was combustibie, and bury the rest. 
This done, they set fire to the castle in several places, cut the 
throats of their wives and children and then their own. Only 
two survived—the Rabbi and Joachim. By mutual agreement 
the former slew the latter, and then pierced himself to the 
heart. ‘The next morning,” says Milman, ‘ the populace 
rushed to the assault with their aceustomed fury. They 
beheld flames bursting from every part of the castle, and a 
few miserable wretches, with supplications and wild cries, 
running to and fro on the battlements, who related the fate 
of their companions ; they entreated merey ; they offered to 
submit to baptism. No sooner were the terms accepted, 
and the gates opened, than the fanatic multitude poured in 
and put every living being to the sword. Not content with 
this triumph they rushed to the cathedral, demanded all the 
bonds and obligations which had been laid up there in the 
archives, and cast them all into an enormous’ bonfire.’’* 
‘These atrocities were but the natural results of the avarice, 
oppression, aud cruelty of the king. Well, indeed, might he 
have beeu called Coeur-de-Lion had he spilt no other blood 
than that of the Jews, except that, furious and bloodthirsty 
as the lion is, itis said of him that he has sufficient generosity 
to spare a prostrate toe. 7 

Still more horrible, if possible, were the sufferings of the 
Jews in the reign of Richard’s successor, Jolin; although the 
latter first signalized himself by treating them with more 
favour than they had been treat ed by any other sovereign since 
the death of William Rufus. But those who knew him best 
were aware that it was not for love of them he gave thei so 
many privileges and induced so large a number of foreign 


& Thistory of the Jacs, by Rev. H. H. Milman, vol. iii., p. 274. See, also, 
Hume's Jer ry of England, vol. i., p- ou7. 
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Jews to settle in England. He encouraged them as a source 
of revenue, the same as the grazier increases his flock of sheep 
in order that he may avail himself first of their wool and then of 
their flesh. He held out every inducement to them to accu- 
mulate wealth. In order to remove all suspicion he granted 
a patent to their high priest so that the latter should be 
recognized as such by all; in order to inspire still more con- 
fidence he styles the Jewish functionary “di/ectus et_familiaris 
noster” (our beloved and our friend). 

This was entirely satisfactory to most Jews; but remem- 
bering their former treatment, there were some who had 
still their misgivings. In order to satisfy these, the king 
granted a new charter the following year by which the Jews 
both of England and Normandy were restored to all the 
privileges which they enjoyed under William the C onqueror 
and Henry L, and granted new privileges which they had 
never pv ssessed anywhere before. Henceforth they were to 
be tried only in the king’s court ; in disputes with Christians 
they were to be tried only by their own peers 5 and all the 
subjeets of the realm were called upon to protect the Jews 
and their chattels as the chattels of the king. 

It is true that even as an inducement for ulterior pur- 
poses they did not obtain all these reyal favours for nothing, 
tor they had to pay his majesty four thousand marks, 
which was a very large sum at this time. It pleased the king 
so well ace ordingly that he granted yet another charter soon 
after, which empowered the Jews to determine all their own 
suits by their own law. What more could they ask than 
this?) Even in Palestine they could not have expected more 
privileges ; and they thanked God for it, and offered up 
prayers in their synagogues tor John, whom they now began 
to regard as a sec ‘ond Solomcn, fee ‘ling satisfied that he only 
wanted a favourable opportunity to declare himself a conve rt 
to the Jewish faith. But what the result of all this was we 
will allow an English clergyman of the Established Church 
to relate in his own words. “ Jolin passed,” says Milman, 
“to the extreme of crueity against the miserable Jews. Every 
israclite, without distinction of age or sex, was imprisoned, 
their wealth confiscated to the exchequer, and the most cruel 
torments extorted from the reluctant the confession of 
their secret treasures. The story of the Jew of Bristol is well 
known—who was to lose a tooth a day till he betrayed his 
hoards. Ten thousand marks of silver was demanded from 
this wealthy merchant; he obstinately lost seven teeth, and 
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saved the rest by paying the ransom demanded. The king 
gained 60,000 marks by this atrocious proceeding. A second 
time demands equally extravagant were made ; and these 
unhappy wretches, who paid so dearly for the privilege of 
being the vassals of the erown, were still further plundered 
by the barons as belonging to the king. Their 


= 


oh ses in 
London were seized, and their houses demolished to re pair 
the walls, by the stern asserters of the liberties of the land.’’* 

Henry IIL, like his predecessor John, on ascending the 
throne, prete nded to be very frie ndly to the Jews, but like 
the same unprincipled monarch he robbed and plundered 
them according as he thought they had anything which it 
was worth while to rob or plunder them of. Having found 
them in prison, he liberated them; he knew they could make 
no money for him there; and in order that they might be 
casily identified as his vascals, they were commanded to 
wear a distinetive mark on their dress, which consisted of 
two stripes of coarse wiite cloth or parchment, in the shape 
of a cross. 

It was always the habit of the Plantagenet kings to 
exempt the Jews from the jurisdiction of the Chureh 
whenever they contemplated to plunder them; one of the 
first acts of Henry Ill. was to declare them amenable only 
to the king. As the stories about their crue ifying Christian 
children had now beeome stale, and were no longer believed 
by any sensible person, it was necessary to have some other 
prete xt to rob them. Ace ordingly they were charge vd 
with clipping the coin of the re alm, ‘and a demand was made 
of them of a third of their movables to be paid into the 
exchequer by way of making restitution. ‘The Jews re- 
sponded so well—that is, when fore: “i to do so—that another 
demand was made on them two years after (1232). This 
time they had to pay 15,000 marks; three years atter they 
had to pay 10,000. 

Some idea m: \y be formed of the means hi al recourse to 
in order to extort these enormous sums, from the fact that 
the daughter cf Hamon, a Jew of Ilereford, paid to the king 
five thousand marks on condition that no violence would be 
committed on her. Another Jew, known as Aaron of 
York, solemnly declared to Mathew Paris that in seven 
years the king had exacted from him 30,000 marks 
of silver, together with two hundred of gold paid to the 








© History of the Jews, vol. iii., pp. 276, 277. 
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queen. But all did not satisfy his avarice and cup‘dity. 
Two years after he was as needy as ever, and in the mean 
time the Jews must have made some money. But for ap- 
pearances’ sake a new plan must be tried to get it from them. 
To the surprise of the nation a Jewish parliament is sum- 
moned. The sheriffs receive their writs in the ordinary 
way, and we are informed that, on pain of the severest 
punishment for disobedience, they must return six of the 
richest Jews from each of the large towns, and two from those 
where they were in fewer numbers. “ This parliament 
met,” says Milman, “ and like other parliaments, was gra- 
ciously informed by the sovereign that he must have 
money —#(),000 marks was the sum demanded — his 
majesty’s faithful Jews could boast no parliamentary privi- 
leges, nor were permitted to demand freedom of debate. 
They were sent home to collect the money as speedily as 
possible ; it was to be assessed and levied among themselves; 
and as this enormous charge was not immediately forth- 
coming, the colleetors were seized, with their wives and 
children, their goods and chattels, and imprisoned.’’* 

In time the parliament became jealous with the king ; 
they began to think that such immense plunder ought to be 
divided. In compliance with their wish Heury consented 
that one of the two justices of the Jews should, in future, be 
appointed by parliament. This was equivalent to parting 
with half the spoils; the parliament regarded it in that light, 
and accordingly demanded 8,000 marks from the Jews the 
next year, the penalty of failure to pay being transportation 
to Ireland. No wonder that the poor Jews were anxious to 
evade this new exaction ; they proceeded to remove their 
families to places of concealment. But this was soon dis- 
covered, aud a proclamation was immediately issued declar- 
ing all outlaws who attempted to remove wife or child from 
their usual place of residence. This had the desired effect, 
and the plan succeeded so well that during the next three 
years 60,000 marks more were levied on the Jews, the king 
and parliament vieing with each other in inventing new 
means to despoil and plunder that unfortunate people. 

His Majesty surpassed his parliament, however, in his 
exactions from the Jews. It was in vain that the Rabbi 
Elias was deputed to wait upon him, expressing the unani- 
mous determination of all his brethren to quit the country 


Ilistory of the Jews, vol. iii., p. 27. 
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rather than submit to further burdens. After exacting all he 
could from them he actually sold to his brother Richard al! 
the Jews in the kingdom for 5,000 marks, giving him full 
power over their property and persons.* 

In order to justify this bargain, it seemed necessary that 
the Jews should be charged with some new crime. This it was 
not difficult to do; it was alleged that a Christian child called 
Hugh of Lincoln had been crucified. The accused were duly 
tried; as a matter of course they were found guilty, and 
eighteen were hanged. This conviction, obtained — 
any evidence worthy of the name—simply by means of : 
story which refutes itself—afforded a new pretext for nile 
and maltreating the wretched Jews. 

The next purchaser of the Jews was Prince Edward, who 
in turn farmed them out to certain merchants of Dauphiny. 
But the king, anxious to recover so valuable a source of rev- 
enue, violated his contract with Prince Edward, and took 
back the Jews under his own control. One of his last aets 
before his death was to order the arrears of all charges due 
by the Jews to be peremptorily paid under pain of imprison- 
ment. “Such was the distress caused by this inexorable 
niandate,”’ says the historian, ‘that even the rival banke TS, 
the Caorsini, and the friars themselyes were moved to com- 
miseration.”” The king would have the money, however ; 
but he died while exacting it, and once more the Jews 
regarded themselves as released from worse than Egyptian 
bondage. 

It was but a brief release, however, for one of the first 
acts of Edward I., the successor of Henry IIL, was to demand 
a new talliage ou the Jews, which was to extend to the 
women and children. Nor would the new king suffer any 
evasion; all had to pay within a certain time, or leave the 
country. This was no mere threat; the defaulter had to 
proceed to Dover at once, taking with him his wife and 
children, but leaving his house and property to the king. 
Large numbers suffered from this cruel edict, which was ful- 
lowed by several others, all influenced by the same spirit. 

In 1277, they were again accused of clipping and adul- 
terating the coin. It may be that they had recourse to this 
means for indemnifying themselves for their recent losses ; 
under all the circumstances it is not strange that they should.+ 


t+ There was no evidence ot oe fact, however. Hume, in commenting on 
the charge, remarks : ‘‘ As this crime required more art than the English 
of that age, who chiefly employed force and violence in their iniquities, were possessed 
of, the imputation fell upon the Jews.’’—Jhstory of England, ii. 73. 


Hume's England, vol, i. 469; Milman’s Jews, vol. iii., p. 28 
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Be this as it may, 280 were hanged and quartered. A few 
years after, the old charge of erucifying a Christian child is 
once more preferred agairst them; and fifty of them are 
drawn at horses’ tails and hanged. Even the king could not 
save them now; the mob throughout the country bound 
themselves by oaths to destroy them ; and, v: aluable as the Vv 
were as a source of revenue, his Majesty consented to expel 
them, preferring to get all he could at once rather than wait 
for periodical exactions. The edict for their banishment is 
issued, and 15,660 Jews are apprehended in one day, and all 
are banished. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that their property was 
seized as soon as themselves; and when the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury begged that the unfortunate people should be treated 
as gently as vussible, and not despoiled of their means of* 
subsistence in going into exile, the reply of the king was that 
they would be treated far better than they deserved, and that 
a large part of what he gained by expelling and plundering 
them in this manner should be devoted to pious uses. But 
the Church never got a penny of it; although the general 
impression among a certain class of Protestants is that it got 
at least half, and that it aided the king in his perseeutions on 
this condition. But no respectable historian makes any such 
allegation. The testimony of Milman, who is no friend of the 
Catholies, is, that “all their property” (that of the sixteen 
thousand expelled Jews), “debts, obligations, Inortgages, 
escheated to the king.”* All he alleges against the Church is 
that “the convents made themselves masters of their valu- 
able libraries, one at Stamford, another at Oxford, from which 
the celebrated Roger Bacon is said to have derived great 
information.’+ When it is remembered that their libraries 
were confiscated with the rest of their property, it will be 
adinitted that no better disposition could have been made of 
them than to add them to the collections of the convents, 
which were open to the public. 

In France, also, the Jews were severely persecuted, though 
only for a comparatively short time. Voltaire says that they 
were “putin prison, plundered, sold, accused of magic, of 
sacrificing children, of poisoning the fountains. They were 
driven out of the kingdom,” he adds: “they were suffered 
to return for money, aud even while they were tolerated they 
were distinguished from the rest of mankind by marks of 
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infamy.”* It is sufficient to say here of their treatment in 
France, that, although they did not suffer as much in that 
country as they did in England, they were cruelly persecuted 
by several of the French kings. 

It may well seem impossible from the above sketch that 
the Jews could have been more cruelly persecuted anywhere 
than they were in England; yet they suffered still more in 
Spain. One of their own historians calls England their pur- 
gatory and Spain their hell. The chief difference is that 
they were not so long persecuted in England as they were 
in Spain. They came to the latter country centuries before 
they came to the former, aud they were expelled from it two 
centuries later. But as long as they were permitted to 
remain none could have treated them worse than the English 
kings and English mobs. Although no mention is made of 
the Jews in England before the time of the Saxon kings, 
none of their historians doubt that they had come to the 
island so early as the time of the Roman domination ; they 
say that if the historians cf that period are silent in regard 
to them it is only because they were not molested on account 
of their religion. Be this as it may, it is certain that many 
of tiem settled in Spain as early as one century after the 
death of Christ; they are not spoken of until the time of the 
Gothic invasions of the Peninsula, because the Celtic inhab- 
itauts sever persecuted them. 

There was no persecution until the arrival of the Goths. 
It was the Visigothic kings aud their barbarous followers 
that first commenced the persecution of the Jews on the 
pretext of their being the enemies of Christ and his people. 
So early as the time of Reeared L, first Christian king of the 
Goths (587), au active persecution of them was organized. 
One of the first acts of this monarch was to promulgate a 
series of laws against them, the titles of which, given as 
follows, sufficiently indicate their character: ** Laws concern- 
ing the promulgation and ratification of statutes against 
Jewish wickedness, and for the general extirpation of Jewish 
errors: that the Jews may not celebrate the Passover accord- 
ing to their usage ; that the Jews may not coutract marriage 
according to their customs; that the Jews may uot practise 
circumcision; that the Jews make no distinction of meats; 
that the Jews bring no action against Christians; that the 
Jews be not permitted to bear witness against Cliristians ; 
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of the time when their converted descendants are admissible 
as witnesses ; of the penalties attached to the transgressions 
of these statutes by the Jews.” 

We have no authentic record of any persecution of the 
Jews on the ground of their being enemies to the Christian 
religion earlier than this. From the phraseology of the 
statutes it mightappear that they originated with the Chureh; 
many have blamed the Church for them accordingly ; but 
the truth is that the Pope procured their suspension. 
This is admitted by Milman, though rather in an ungracious 
manner. ‘It is suspected,” he says, “from a passage in a 
letter of Pope Gregory, that the Israelites paid a large sum 
of money for their suspension.’’* There is really no ground 
for any such suspicion. The conduct of Sisebut, Recared’s 
successor, would go far to prove this by itself. He disre- 
garded the request of the Pope, and took the advice of the 
Emperor Heraclius, who feared that his empire was in dan- 
ger by the increasing power and influence of the Jews. 
But we have the views of Gregory on record. M. Casson, 


who, if a Catholic at all, is certainly no bigot, inferms us in 
his History, that the Popetook the Jews under his protection : 
“ Grégoire ler,” he says, “ que l’Eglise appelle saint-Grégoire, 
disait pour les defendre contre les vexations: ‘Le veritable 
moyen de les conyertir n’est pas de se faire craindre en pous- 


sant la sévérité jusqu’a l’exces.’ ” 

The same sentiment was formally promulgated in the 
following language by the Fourth Council of Toledo, com- 
posed exclusively of the clergy of Spain: That men ought 
not to be compelled to believe, because God will have 
merey on those on whom he will have mercy, and whom he 
will he hardeneth. As man fell by his own free will, in 
listening to the wiles of the serpent, so man can only be 
converted by his free acceptance of the Christian faith.”’+ 

We mention these facts in passing, not that we think the 
Catholic Church needgmny defence at our hands ; we mention 
them simply as we do any other facts which we think serve 
to vindicate the truth of history ; aud because we like to do 
justice to all, as far as it isin our power—especially to those 
whom all must admit to have done incalculable good, let 
their faults be what they may. Accordingly, whenever 
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similar facts present themselves to us we will not hesitate 
to state them, let who will be pleased or displeased. 

But to return to the Gothie king. Like most other 
tyrants, Sisebut paid little attention to the wishes of either 
Pope or synod. If he did not expect more from pleasing 
Heraclius, he feared him more than he did the Chureh ; 
however, he issued an edict commanding the Jews either to 
renounce their religion, or quit his dominions, at once. 
Thousands were thrown into prison and treated with the 
utmost rigor. Those who paid large sums were permitted 
to escape ; it is stated that 90 000 submitted to baptism ; 
but all the rest had to seek an asylum wherever they could 
get it, and leave Spain forever. 

When the Gothic kings found that they incurred dangers 
themselves by their persecutions even of the Jews, they had 
recourse to various means in order to secure the sanction of 
the clergy. Thus, for example, the king appeare sd in person 
at an ecclesiastical council held in Toledo in 693, and ad- 
dressed the assembled clergy as follows: ‘ ‘ Already, this 
people, defiled by the blood of Christ, and infamous tor the 
profanation of their oaths, have meditated ruin against the 
king and kingdom—and proclaiming that their time is come, 
have begun the work of slaughter against the Catholies.’’* 

Who would not be moved by a speech like this at such a 
time? Would the most pious clergy of any Christian sect 
have been proof agaiast it? Who will say that it would 
not have influenced both a Luther and a Calvin? Is it any 
wonder then that the synod permitted itself for the time to 
be made the instrument of the king for carrying out his 
oppressive and avaricious views. The Catholic historians 
assure us, however, that the council confined itself to pre- 
cautionary measures which would not seriously injure the 
Jews, except they persevered in their alleged conspiracy 
against the king and the Catholic pelpen.$ Milman attri- 
butes to the council greater severity. . The affrighted and 
obsequious chure hmen,” he s says, “ passed a decree to con- 
fiscate all the property of the Jews to the royal treasury— 
to disperse the whole race as slaves through the country— 
to seize all their children under seventeen years of age—to 
bring them up as Christians, marry them to Christian wives, 
and to abolish for ever the exercise of the Jewish faith.’’t 
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We need proceed no further in this direction in order to 
show that the Jews were not to blame even if it was true 
that they were anxious that the Saracens would invade 
Spain and conquer it, especially if it is borne in mind that 
throughout the East their brethren had in general been kindly 
treated by the caliphs, and that even Mahomet allowed them 
liberty of conscience everywhere except in the vicinity of the 
hely cities of Mecea and Medina. We should, therefore, have 
thought the Jews ve ry foolish if they had not weleomed the 
Arabs with joy, however much we may deplore that Chris- 
tians should have proved themselves more intoleranu and 
more cruel than Mahometans, for that they did prove them- 
selves so in reference to the Jews is beyond dispute. 

No sooner did the Saracens succeed in rendering them- 
selves masters of Spain than all was changed with the Jews. 
‘‘T]s formaient au milieu des mahométans,” says Cassou, 
“une nation réguliérement constituée, paisiblement regi¢.” 
Far from oppressing them, the Mahometan sovereigns gave 
them every encouragement. Their synagogues were per- 
mitted to nominate judges, who were styled “kings of the 
Jewish nation,” and who served as an intermediate power 
between the Jews and the Saracen government. The Tal- 
mud, iustead of being proseribed and burned, was carefully 
translated into Arabie by order of Alhakem II. (961). Schoo!s 
and academies were established by the same monarch, in 
which half the instruetors were Mahometans, the other half 
Jews ; the avowed object of the combination being that the 
two sects and peoples might mutually enlighten each other. 
In short, so great was the geuerosity of the 3 Saracen kings to 
the Jews that the Christians throughout Europe could 
account for it in no other manner than by taking it for granted 
that it was the result of gratitude for important services ren- 
dered by the Jews to the invaders. ‘ But,” said Hixem to 
the ambassadors of France, ‘ do we not treat your Christians 
exactly in the same manner? Do we not admit them into 
every employment for which they are capable 7” ~=This was 
undoubtedly true. If Christians were sometimes banished 
by the caliphs it was not for their religion, but for their efforts 
to restore the Gothic kings. 

That the Jews made the best use of their privileges is 
sufficiently proved by the part they took in rendering the 
school of Cordoba the most learned and celebrated in the world 
in its time. Aud what perhaps, does them more honor than 
their learning at this time is the fact that they evinced no 
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enmity towards the Christians, but, on the contriry, were as 
eareful in instructing those who attended their schools as 
they were in instructing their own childrea. 

This conduct on the part both of the Mahometans and 
Jews exercised an influence which extended far beyond 
Spain. Pepin and Charlemagne had the pereeption to see 
that however wrong the caliphs were in their religious faith, 
they were politically right, at least in their treatment of the 
Jews, and accordingly they imitated their example to a 
great extent, so that under Charlemagne the Jews had fleets 
of merchant vessels at Marseilles and Narbonne, which kep: 
upa constant communication with the East, and contributed 
vastly to the importance of France at this period. The Jews 
were not only the bankers of France during the greater part 
of this monarch’s reign ; they were also the physicians, the 
teachers of languages, ec. When the emperor wanted to 
send an ambassador to the court of the famous Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid, he thought no one better qualified for the wission 
than a Jew named Isaac. Nor was the successor of Charle- 
magne, Louis le Debonaire, less liberal or less friendly towards 
the Jews. Several of his courtiers were Jews, and his most 
confidential adviser was a Jewish physician named Zede- 
kiah. 

From 711 to 1454, the Moors were more or less masters 
ef Spain, and, just in proportion as they had power the 
Jews were happy and prosperous ; upon the other hand, in 
proportion as the Christians recovered their power the Jews 
were persecuted ; although the couduct of the Moors intlu- 
enced a few of the Christian kings to some extent. It is but 
too true, however, that, to use the words of M. Cassou, “* La 
tyrannie et la misére revinrent avec les chrétiens.” Their 
historians say that the return of the Christians cast them 
back again into hell, after having been several centuries in 
Paradise. We find that in 1036, Ferdinand I. of Castile 
resolved to declare war against the Moors, and that, as a pre- 
liminary measure, he issued a decree commanding the inas- 
sacre of all the Jews within his jurisdiction. In this in- 
stance, also, the Church interfered in behalf of humanity, 
and it is pleasant to add that it sueceeded in saving thie 
lives of thousands.* This is admitted by all to their honor. 

The last of the Christian kings that treated them with 
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consideration was Alfonso VIII., whose prime minister 
was a Jew; to this it is hardly necessary to add that during 
the reign of this sovereign the Jews were permitted to con- 
tinue their cultivation of the sciences. Nor were they un- 
erateful for the privilege ; Isaac Ben-Sil, who was one of 
the greatest astronomers of his time, ealled his astronomical 
caleulations, to which even Kepler has acknowledged his in- 
debtedness, the Alfonsine Tables. 

The conduct of Alfonso, however, was but exceptional. 
{ Arragon the first care of the Christian king, after he had 
defeated the Moors, was to drive the Jews from all public 
employments ; but this was the mildest treatment they 
received trom him, for hundreds of the most respectable of 
them, including some of the most useful men in Spain, were 
bretally massacred towards the close of his reign (4238). 
Their condition beeame worse from year to year, after the 
Moors had been expelled, until the beginning of the four- 
teenth ceutury, when they were overwhelmed with misfor- 
tunes of all kinds. In 1331, they were aceused of having 
caused the terrible plague which ravaged all Europe as well 
is Spain, aud uumbers of them were put to death for it with 
the most cruel tortures. They were expelled in turn trom 
all the cities upon which they had shed lustre under the 
caliphs by their learning and genius. In Toledo alone there 
were fourteen thousand Jews; these included many of the 
inuost respectable as Well as the most wealthy inhabitants ; 
but all were driven out—hunted away as if they had been 
wolves and tigers. Their famous Syhagogues ut ( ‘ordova an l 
Seville were torn down by command of the king. 

Even the common people soon began to think that the 
unfortunate infidels were too cruelly treated. Like the 
kings of England, the kings of Spain always sought the aid 
vf the Church, as a means of soothing the consciences of the 
people, by making false representations, such as those we 
lave already alluded to. And thus it was that the 
Luquisition was introduced into Spain. The Pope was 
assured that all thas was iutended was to trighten the 
infidels, so that they would become Christians and give 
uo turther trouble. This had the desired effeet, the fatal 
bull was issued, and the king made the most of it. The 
Jews themselves were so wi ll aware that the Pope had been 
linposed upon that many of them fled to Rome to appeal to 
his Holiness against their judges. This too is admitted by 
Milman. “ The Pope himselt,” he says, * trembled at his own 
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act. We wrote to thesovereigns complaiaing that the inquis- 
itors exceeded their powers.”* But it was too late; the In- 
quisition soon ceased to be an ecclesiastical tribunal. The 
king boasted that it was the most important tribunal he 
had, and that he could not allow Pope or emperor to con- 
trol its action, as long as the hated infidels had so mueh wealth 
to be confiscated to indemnify the nation, at least in part, 
for the injury inflicted on it by the other infidels (the Moors) 
with whom the Jews were in league. He had nothing to 
fear now from the Chureh, perhaps nothing te expeet ; for 
before he had done anything to the Jews he had obtained 
the titles of ** The most Christian King” and * Ferdinand 
the Catholic.” Be this as it may it is certain that the Pope 
gave him no further aid in his oppressive and cruel measures, 
after he assumed the supreme control of the Inquisition. 
The ediet of banishment whieh he issued in 1492 was there- 
tore exclusively his own work and that of his queen Isabella. 
It istrue that several of the inquisitors were in favor of the 
expulsion, but these, whether lay or clerical, were the crea- 
tures of the king; the Pope had no control over thei. 
They knew that their king was in need of money; aud that 
by this proceeding he could obtain abundance. 

The best proof that he could no longer depend on the 
support of the Church is to be found in the fact that, soon 
after the publication of the edict commanding all the un- 
baptized Jews to quit the realm in four months on pain of 
death, he found it necessary to issue another edict prohibit- 
ing any Christian from harboring a Jew after that period. 
‘* For three centuries,” says the historiau, “ their fathers had 
dwelt in this delightful country, which they had fertilized 
by theirindustry, enriched with their commerce, adorned 
with their learning. Yet there were few examples of weak- 
ness or apostasy ; the whole race—variously calculated at 
300,000, 650,000, or S00,000--in a lofty spirit of seli-de- 
votion (we envy not that mind which cannot appreciate its 
real greatness) determined to abandon all rather than desert 
the religion of their fathers. They left the homes of their 
youth, the scenes of their early associations, the sacred 
graves of their ancestors, the more recent tombs of their 
own friends and relatives. They left the synagogues in 
which they had so long worshipped their God; the schools 
where those wise men taught who had thrown a_ lustre 
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which shone, even through the darkness of the age, upon 
the Hebrew name.” The results of their expulsion are too 
well known. The sufferings of the wretched exiles are ad- 
mitted even by the Spanish historians to be indescribable. 

Such is popery,” many say. This is the general 
remark in every Protestant country in regard to the perse- 
cution of the Jews ; but the more we investigate the subject, 
altogether independently of Catholic authority, the more un- 
just and unfounded we find the charge to be. We find the evi- 
dence of this injustice in a hundred forms ; and we are sure 
that none of our readers have any desire more than ourselves 
to cling to a falsehood which can do no service to any one, 
What benefit, spiritual or we can we derive as Protest- 
auts from attributing to the Chureh of Rome atrocities which 
it never committed 7 We know that many say that it could 
at least have prevented those atrocities ; but this is caleulat- 
ing far too much on its power. How often has it seen its 
own property seized and confiscated in Catholic countries ? 
We should remember that even the Jews were not more 
cruelly treated than were the Catholic clergy of France dur- 
ing the first revolution, and that beth monks and nuns were 
hunted like wiid beasts. Has not the Pope himself been 
seized upon in our own times by the sovereign of a Catholic 
country, treated with every indiguity, and foreed to die in 
exile? Tlow absurd it is, then, to hold the Pope or the 
Catholie Chureh responsible for every injustice kings or mobs 
choose to perpetrate in the name of religion ? 

But, as we have already remarked, the Jews themselves 
were well aware that it was not the Church, but the king, 
that persecuted them. The best proof they could have given 
of this was to rush to Rome in thousands ou their expulsion 
trom Spain. All admit that no Pope ever wore the tiara who 
was so badly qualified for it as Alexander VI.; but even he 
was moved to compassion, according to the testimony of 
Protestant writers, by the wretched condition of the fugitive 
Jews. Seeing that their own people at Rome received them 
inhospitably lest the increased numbers should bring evil 
on the whole community, he threatened to expel them for 
their selfishness.* But they improved in their hospitality, and 
all were allowed to remain. 

In short, nowhere have the Jews been better treated than 
throughout Italy. While persecuted in Spain, England, and 
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France in the manner indicated, they were doing a prosperous 
business in all the principal cities of Italy. “In almost 
every town in Italy,” says Milman, “ they pursued their 
steady course of traffic. They were established in Verona 
(1400), Genoa, Pisa, Parma, Mantua, Pavia, Padua, Sienna, 
Bassano, Faonza, Florence, Cremona, Aquila, Ancona, Leg- 
horn, besides their headquarters at Rome.* Tt is but fair to 
admit that when the Popes did place restrictions on the lib- 
erties of the Jews they did so, in general, ip a mild, humane 
way. Thus, for example, we are told that Gregory the 
Thirteenth caused a bull to be suspended at the gate of the 
Jews’ quarter, prohibiting the reading of the Talmud, d/as- 
phemics agamst Christ, or ridicule against the ceremonies of the 
Church: but the same Protestant historian who adverts 
to this bull also informs us that Pope Sextus the Fifth 
annulled at once all the perseeuting or vexatious regulations 
of his predecessors, opened the gates of every city in the 
ecclesiastical dominions to these enterprising traders, secured 
and enlarged their privileges, proclaimed toleration of their 
religion, subjected them to the ordinary tribunals, and 
enforced a general and equal taxation.t 

Tie historians of France and Germany bear similar tes- 
timony, informing us that with rare exceptions, instead of 
being their enemies or persecutors, the popes have ever been 
the protectors of the Jews. “ Cependant,” says M. Molden- 
hauer, “Jes papes étaient eneere les seuls souverains de 
"Europe qui traitassent les juifs avee ménagement, et ceux- 
ci sentaient si bien que les papes étaient leur providence, qui 
la translation de la papaute & Avignon amena dans cette ville 
un grand nombre de juifs espaguols, franeais, et allemands.”} 
It is absurd to think that the Jews would have followed the 
popes to Avignon had they not experieneed their protection 
and friendship. It is recorded of Alexander IIL, that when 
he returned to Rome from exile the Jews marched before 
himin a body with their national standard-bearers, their 
judges, and their priests, bearing in their arms the Law of 
Moses on marble tablets. This Pope, we are informed, not 
only forbid them from being disturbed in any mauner in the 
practice of their religion, but it was a Jew named Benjamin, 
of Tudela, he made chancellor of his exchequer. Many of 
those expelled from other countries, who settled in the 
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States of the Chureh, had acquired wealth and influence at 
tne close of the fourteenth century, and, with the permission 
of Boniface LX., they built a magnificent synagogue at Bo- 
logna, and soon after an academy, which rivalled the best in 
Europe at that period, 

As already intimated, it is true that some popes have 
placed certain restrictions upon their liberty ; but it is not 
the less true, as M. Depping says, that in all vicissitudes 
they have been more protected in the States of the Church 
than in all the other Christian states.* 

Nor are they differently treated at the present day ; in the 
Jewish quarter of Rome, called the Ghetto, there are as many 
wealthy, respectable men as there is in any other part of the 
city. The only restriction placed on them is that they shall 
not blaspheme Christ, speak disrespectfully of the Virgin 
Mary, or ridicule the ceremonies of the Church. It is well 
known to every one who has visited Rome that the lower 
order of them violate these rules; but it is equally well 
known that their punishment is not very severe even when 
prosecuted and condemned for the offence. As an illustra- 
tion of the benevolent feeling of Pius IX. towards the Jews, 
we mey remark taat a Protestant clergyman of this city 
reminded us a few days since that one day when the Pope 
Was out driving he saw a poor man ruh over by a vehicle ; 
he immediately ordered him to be put into bis own carriage ; 
some of the bystanders cried out, “ But he is a Jew—a Jew!’ 
‘*No matter,” said the Pope, “heisaman!” It is almost 
needless to say that this noble reply had an excellent 
effect. 

So much, then, for the “ popish’? character of the perse- 
cutions of the Jews in Catholic ceuntries. But there is 
yet another light in which the question may be viewed for 
the satisfaction of those who, from reading works like 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, persist in be lieving that all perseeu- 
tions since the middle ages that had any thing to do with 
religion, nominally or otherwise, must necessarily have been 
popish. What were the fee ‘lings of the Reformers towards the 
re ws? What would Calvin, who burned Serv etus, have done 
to them if he had had his will? Nor did any one detest them 
more than Luther. No respectable Protestant writer denies 
that for most of his life he was in favor of the most violent 
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measures towards them ; but fortunately for his reputation 
he lived long enough to learn that this was wrong, and, 
accordingly, he was kindly disposed towards them in his 
last years. Milman admits that if the Reformation dil any 
service to the Jews, “it was partly by affording new and 
more dangerous enemies to the power of the Churech.’* 
Must it not be confessed that this was a bad motive? It 
did not save the unfortunate Jews, however, all Protestants 
not being so clear-sighted as to see that however hateful the 
Jews were, they could be used with good effeet against the 
Church. Milman touches but lightly on this part of his 
subject, however. “ They were still,’ he says (that is, 
under Protestant rule), * liable to the arbitrary caprice of the 
petty sovereigns or free cities of the Empire ; but we have 
no space to enlarge on the oppressions of the landgrave of 
Thuringia ; the popular commotions of Nuremberg, Frank- 
fort. and Worms; the expulsion of the Jews from the Mark 
of Brandenburg.”’+ 

In short, it is not to be doubted that, had Protest- 
antism existed in the tenth, twelfth, fourteenth, and fit 
teenth centuries in England. France, and Spain, that those 
who persecuted the Jews would have done SO a8 Protestants 
with just as little seruple as they did as Catholics. Not one 
of the tyrant kings whose atrocities we have glanced at above 
would have been in the least restrained in his avarice and 
cruelty by the teachings of Luther and Calvin. The truth is 
that it is the disposition of the people, and of their sovereigns, 
and not the creed of either, that has rendered them oppressive 
or otherwise to the Jews. Wherever the Goths, the Visigoths, 
or the Suevi have had the power, they have ruthlessly per- 
secuted the Jews. 

This is plainly shown by the statistics of the Jews them- 
selves, which are verified by the official reports of the difler- 
ent nations of Europe. It has always been found that the 
Jews have increased or diminished in any particular COUDITY 
according as they were well or ill treated. Taking this as a 
criterion, we shall see how the Jews stand at the present 
day in Protestant and Catholie countries. Since the fall of the 
republics of Venice, Florence, and Genoa, Italy has been 
one of the worst business countries in Europe ; as for com- 
merce, it has scarcely had any ; and it is well known that the 
Jews have always evinced decided preference for commercial, 
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enterprising states. Yet,acecording to the statistics before 

us, there are over 48,000 Jews in Italy at the present day, 

whereas in the Protestant kingdom of Sweden there are only 

©9000. In Catholie Bavaria there are 65,000, whereas in 
Protestant Saxony there are only 1.500. In Catholic Aus- 

tria there are 650,000, whereas in Protestant Prussia there 
re less than one-third that number (197.000). 

It is everywhere characteristic of the Poles and Russians 
—especially the former—that, whatever may be their faults 
in other particulars, they are very hospitable, social races, 
that have no disposition to persecute those who reside 
amongst them; and accordingly we find that the number of 
Jews in those countries is nearly two millions and a half— 
almost ifnot quiteas many asinallother countries put together. 
In the provinees which constituted the ancient kingdom of 
Poland alone there are nearly two millions of Jews. The 
reason is that they have enjoyed full liberty in that country. 

“At the b eC ming of the e Th hteenth ce utury,” Says their 
most reliable historian, Poland and the adjacent provinces 
had for some time been the headquarters of the Jews. <As 
early as the fourteenth century their privileges had been 
secured by Casimir the Great. In that kingdem they formed 
the onls middle order between the nobles and the serfs. 
Almost every branch of traffic was in their hands. They 
were the corn merchants, shop-keepers, inu-keepers; in 
some towns they formed the greater part of the pop- 
ulation, in some villages almost the whole. Poland was 
also the seat of the rabbinieal papacy. The Talmud ruled 
s ipre ne i! l the publie Ih ind 5 the sy mgogrues obe ve “l with 

nuplici it deference the mandates of their spiritual superiors, 
ind the whole system ot education was rigidly couducted 
so as to perpetuate the authority of tradition.” New what 
was the religion of the Peles at this time? Nearly all were 
Catholics. Certainly not one out of fifty were Protestants ; 
there were no Protestants but some of the Germans who 
resided in the larger towns. e 

All countries, Protestant and Catholic, that have expelled 
the Jews have admitted them back, ou certain conditions, 
with the sole exception of Spain, from which they are still 
excluded. But it we inquire into the treatment which ‘they have 
received in the various countries after their return, we shall 
find that if they have not been worse treated by Protestants 
than by ¢ ‘atholies the ‘y certainly have not been better treated 
by the former than by the latter. But let us not be misun- 
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derstood ; our object is not to cast odium on Protestantism, 
or to eulogize Catholicism at its expense ; but to render the 
two great sections of Christianity as liberal and charitable to 
each other as possible. We wish, in passing, to vindicate tie 
Catholics as such, from those charges, partly because we are 
convineed they are not guilty of them, and partly because 
they may be regarde das strange rs in this country ; in other 
words, we try to do justice to them as the weaker party. 
We would take similar pains in a Catholic country to remove 
prejudices against Protestants and prevent their being 
accused of what they were not guilty of ; for we do not envy 
those who prefer aiding the strong side, and encouraging it 
to be unfriendly, if not oppressive to the weak, however 
much they may serve their own interests in doing so. 

It is precisely with the same feeling that we remind 
our readers of the persecutions of the Jews, showing thiat 
they have been cruelly treated by Protestants and Catholies 
alike. We eannot expect to re snder ourselves agreeable to 
either party by denouncing the atrocities of their ancestors ; 
and still less ean we e xpect to benefit ourselves by saying a 
word in behalf of the Jews, and asking that they ‘be treated 
considerately and liberally even at the eleventh hour ; for, as 
already intimated, although they are restricted by no laws 
in this country, more than any other portion of our citizens, 
it cannot be said that they are yet socially free amongst us. 

In this spirit we proceed to show that up to the present 
time the Catholic countries of Europe have been, not only 
as tolerant to the Jews as the Protestants, but, in general, 
more tolerant. In pursuing our inquiry, we begin with 
Kugland and France, as we did before. We see at the out- 
set that if Cromwell and Napoleon were alike in nothing 
else, both proved themselves friendly to the Jews; but the 
Protestant English and the Catholic French viewed that 
friendship in a very different light. No sovereign that ever 
ruled that country had more control in England than Crom- 
well, but when his power was at its meridian and his in- 
fluence greatest he ceuld not induce the bigoted Puritans 
to be tolerant or generous to the Jews. After their having 
been banished from England 365 years, the Protector made 
a sort of treaty with Manasseh Be *n Israel by which they 
vere to be readmitted into the kingdom under certain 
restrictions. 

When the fact was made public it created the greatest 
excitement and indignation. Cromwell was accused of hav- 
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ing insulted the Christian religion for £500,000, alleged to 
have been paid to him for the bargain by the Jews. “ The 
plain faet was this,” says the historian: “ A physician of 
great learning and estimation among the Jews, Manasseh 
Ben Israel, presented a petition to the Protector for the re- 
admission of his countrymen to the realm. The address 
was drawn with eloquenee and skill—it commenced by re- 
cognizing the hand of God in the appointment of Cromwell 
to the throne ; it dexterously insinuated the instability of all 
governments unfavorable to the Jews, and it asserted the 
general courtesy with which the ambassadors of the republic 
had been re ceived i the S\ nagogies ot the Jews. Manasseh 
Jen Israel issued a second address to the commonwealth of 
England. It complimented the general humanity of the 
nation, stated his sole object to Lye the establishment of a 
synagogue in the kingdom,” &e.. &e.* 

" Cromwell assembled a council composed of two lawyers, 
seven citizens of London, and fourteen divines, to consider 
the question—first, whether it was lawful to admit the Jews; 
secondly, if lawful, on what terms it was expedient to admit 
them. Itis to the honor of the lawyers that they did not 
hesitate as to the legality ; the citizens were divided on the 
question of admission, though the majority were in its favour ; 
but the disputes of the Puritan divines seemed interminable. 
Atter waiting several weeks for an agreement among the lat- 
ter, Cromwell had to postpone the question to a more favour- 
able time; but although the Puritans were thus opposed to 
the readmission of the Jews they were quite willing to sell, 
or “farm out” to them Ireland. This may seem incredible, but 
the facet is recorded by several historians, including Milman, 
and the question is fully discussed in the * Oceana” of 
Harrington, one of the republican writers of the day. Llow- 
ever, Cromwell did not dare to ratify the treaty, and the 
Jews had to wait until the aecession of Charles I], when 
they settled in England in large numbers. James IT. was 
still more indulgent to them than his predecessor ; he relieved 
them of ar alien impost which restricted their traffic, but as 
soon as William IIL, “ of pious and immortal memory,” as 
he is styled by the Orangemen, came to the throne, he re- 
voked this indulgence. 


Thus were they still kept under restrictions, and perse- 


cuted more or less, from the accession of the Prince of Orange 


Milman 
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to the throne until 1753, when a bill was introduced into 
parliament for the naturalization of all who ha: resided three 
years in England without being absent more than three 
months at atime. This allowed them all the privileges of 
British subjects except that of serving in civil offices ; and 
it passed both houses, received the royal assent, and became 
the law of the land. But all England indignantly protested 
against it. ‘The mayor and citizens of London,” says the 
historian, “for mercantile jealousy mingled with religious 
prejudices, took the lead in denouncing this inroad on the 
constitution, and insult on Christianity. 


The pulpits thun- 
dered—a respectable clergyman, Tucker, who had written a 
defence of the measure, was maltreated by the populace. 


The ministry and the houses of parliament: found it neces- 
sury to repeal the obnoxious statute.’’* 

Such is the tolerant and liberal spirit in which the Jews 
were treated in Protestant England until within the last 
three vears, when ove of their own race, Benjamin D’ Israeli, 
with the aid of the money of the Rothselilds, seeured the 
Jewish Disabilities Bill, which, however, has already proved 
one of the most unpopular enactments ever made by the 
British parliament. 

Now let us see how differently Napoleon I. and France 
have acted towards the Jews. Napoleon did not wait for 
any petitions or offeis of money trom wealthy Jews. In 
1506 he astonished Europe by summoning a grand Sanhedrim 
of the Jews from all parts of the world to meet at Paris. 
As usual, the worst motives were attributed to him by his 
evemies, but the results fully exonerated him from all charges 
of dishonorable intentions. Indeed, the questions which he 
propounded to the Sanhedrim would have shown by them- 
selves that he was actuated by no merely selfish motives. 
The pith of these questions is given as follows by the 
historians of the time: I. Is polygamy allowed among the 
Jews ? ll. Is divorcee recognized by the Jewish Law ? 
It. Can Jews intermarry with Christians? IV. Wiil the 
French people be esteemed by the Jews as strangers or as 
brethren? V. In what relation, according to the Jewish 
Law, would the Jews stand towards the French? VI. Do 
Jews born in France consider it their native country 7 are 
they bound to obey the laws and customs of the land? 


VIL. Who elect the Rabbins? VILL. What are the legal powers 
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of the rabbins? IX. Is the election and authority of the 
rabbins grounded on law or custom? X. Is there any kind 
of business in which Jews may not be engaged? XI. Is 
usury to their brethren forbidden by the Law? XII. Is it 
permitted or forbidden to practise usury with strangers ? 

These questions having been answered to the satisfaction 
of Napoleon, the Sanhedrim was formally assembled in 
1807, for the purpose of forming a regular organization of 
the Jews throughout the empire. After some deliberation 
it was agreed that every 2,000 Jews were to have a synagogue, 
and a consistory of one head and two inferior rabbins. 
The members of the consistory chose twenty-five notables 
above thirty years old for their council. The central con- 
sistory of Paris was to be a supreme tribunal with the power 
of appointing and deposing the rabbins. — All arrangements 
deemed necessary having thus been made by the Sanhedrim 
they were duly confirmed b y an imperial decree; and ever 
since the Jews have remained unmolested in France. In 
no Protestant country except the United States have they 
enjoyed so many privileges or so much liberty ; a comparison 
which holds geod at the present day. Not only do they 
enjoy all the civil and political rights of Frenchmen, but their 
religion is recoguized and their rabbins are paid by the state 
the same as the Catholic and Protestant clergy. 

Nor would England, or any other Protestant country, save 
the United States, appear to better advantage if compared 

Austria. Thus, while George IIT. would have regarded 
himself as aiready in the hands of Satan had he given any 
encouragement to the 7 ws, the Emperor Joseph the Second 
of Austria was issuing edict after edict for the amelioration of 
their condition, By one of these edicts he opened to them, 
not only the pubhe schools, but the universities of the em- 
pire, and gave them the privilege of taking degrees in philos- 
ophy and civillaw. We have the authority of Milman, among 
other Protestant historians, for the fact that the only force 
used by Joseph in relation to the Jews was to require them 
to establish primary schools for their children as a preliminary 
measure, 

At the present day they are much more free in Catholic 
Austria than in Protestant Prussi: i—nay, they were more 
free under Maria Theresa than they are under King William. 
It is perhaps not generally known that if the Prussian Jews 
wish to occupy important positions in the state they must 
become Protestants; and probably still less is it known that 
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not fewer than twelve of the professors of the University of 
Berlin are Jews who have professed the Protestant religion 
as a necessary condition of their being allowed to render their 
superior learning available to the nation at large. Nor is 
this state of things peeuliar to the Berlin university; that of 
Koenigsberg has nine converted Jews among its leading pro- 
fessors—that is, Jews who conform externally to the doe- 
trines of the Protestant religion, in order that they may be 
able to devote themselves to their favorite pursuit. * Yet 
nowhere have the Jews fought more bravely than in the 
Prussian army. According to the official reports of the 
time five hundred of them fell at Waterloo under Blucher. 
None admired Napoleon more than the Jews ; those of every 
nation of Europe telt the warmest gratitude towards him, for 
they were well aware that it was not alone the Jews of 
France that he served, but those of all Germany, nearly all 
the German princes having been more or less influenced by 
his exar nple. 

Had the Pagans committed the atrocities we have alluded 
to on the Jews, there might have been some reason for 
them; but that the Christians should adopt all their sacred 
writings, recognize their religion as the corner-stone of 
Christianity, and then try to exterminate them like wild 
beasts, is an inconsistency so strange that it has excited the 
wonder of the rest of mankind. But we have alrea: dy shown 
that it was particular races rather than particular Christian 
sects that persecuted them. Had we received neither the 
Old nor the New Testament from the Jews—did we owe 
their sacred writings nothing either in a religious or literary 
point of vie ~w—did we give them no credit tor the sublime 
thouzhts of their prophe ts or their psalmists, or for the laws 
of their lawgivers—they would still have left us sufficient to 
show that notwithst nding all their calamities they are far too 
noble a race to be « *nslaved. We need not go to Moses, Jere- 
miah, Job, or Ezekiel for noble specimens both of poetry and 
prose. They have produced works even in captivity, when 
inost cruelly persecuted, which prove that they are not infe- 
rior in intellect to any other people. There is no country 
of Europe or Asia whose literature is not more or less 
indebted to Hebrew genius. 

We have already shown that Spanish literature forms no 





‘The Emperor of Austria,’’ says Milman, ‘has afforded to Europe the 
novel sight of a Jew created a baron and invested with a patent of nobility.”’ 


History of the Je ws, vol. iii., p- 337. 
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exception to the rule; although what it really owes to the 
Jews will never be known save to the studious few who are 
not discouraged in their researches by prejudices or any 
other obstacles which it is possible for the investigator to 
surmount. It is true that all the Spaniards are not intolerant 
or ungenerous. Many of them have devoted fine talents 


and extensive learning to the vindieation of the Jewish 


intellect. Suffice it to mention, as an example, Rodriquez 
de Castro, whose Biblioteca is the great repository of every- 


thing relating to the culture of the Spanish Jews. In this work 
there are many fine, but brief, specimens otf Jewish poetry. 
There are also many Jewish poems in manuseript in the 
libraries of the Escuriel and Madrid which have never been 
published until lately. Mr. Ticknor gives some extracts from 
two or three of these in his History of Spanish Literature. 
The most interesting—at least iu connection with our present 
subject—is a poem addressed by the Rabbi de Santob to 
Peter the Cruel on his accession to the throne. The manner 
in which the poet begs more than once that his moral pre- 
cepts and counsels may not be undervalued because they 
come trom a Jew, shows but too plainly the scorn and h itred 
with which his brethren were treated at the time : 


orn it crows 


* Because upon a ¢t/ 
T 7 


Phe rose is no ‘ss tul 


And wine that from the vin 
Still tlows untainted there. 


‘The goshawk, too, will proudly soar 
Although his nest sifs low k 


And gentle teachings have their power 


Phough ‘tis the Jew says so. 


As for the learned and distinguished Jews who flourished 
in Spain under Moorish rule, a mere catalogue of their names 
would fill the space which we can devote to our whole 
article. We must, therefore, content ourselves with men-- 
tioning such as Hassan the astronomer, Hasdai the miathe- 
inatician and physician to the caliph, Menahem the lexico- 


Por nascor en el espino, 
La rosa ya non siento, 
Que pierde ; ni el buen vino, 
Por satir del sarmiento. 


Non vale el agor menos 
Porque en vil nido siga ; 
Nin los en excmplos buenos 
Porque Judio los diga. 
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grapher, Abulmalud the grammarian, David Mottamez the 
philosopher, and Moses Ben Ezra the poet. Under the 
Christian kings, as we have seen, the light of Hebrew genius 
was soon extinguished. But under the Popes in Italy during 
the same period there were Jewish poets like Moses de Rieti, 
Messir Leon, and Immanuel the imitator of Dante; also, 
Jewish astronomers, grammarians, and philosophers, such 
as Emanuel Ben Isaae, Aaron Colon, aud Elias del Medigo. 

Only a fow of the literary and scientific men of the present 
age who are Jews are known as such. Some of the most 
learned critics and comparative philologists of Franee and 
Germany are Jews. It is ouly those who have characteristic 
names that are known to the public as belonging to the per- 
secuted and despised race to which belonged David and Solo- 
won, Paul and John the Evangelist, nay, Jesus Christ him- 
if Dut had we no Jewish men of genius but Moses 
Mendelssohn and Salvator Rosa, they should be sufficient to 
awaken kind feelings in favour of their brethren. This is par- 
ticularly true of Mendelssohn, who is one of the greatest 
metaphysical and philosophical writers of modern times, 
and whom no offers or inducements could induce to abandon 
the faith of his fathers. It is, however, equally true of 
the astrouomers Stern, Beer, and Slonimski, and of the mathe- 
Inaticilans Sklow and Witzenhausen. There are no Orient- 
alists of the present day superior to ¢ )ppert, Weil, and Dern- 
burg; no anatomist superior to Hirshfield ; no physiologist 
superior to Valentin; how few composers have given us 
sweeter music than Meyerbeer? and how few have shed more 
lustre on the genius of tragedy than Rachel ? 

Fortunately, the Jews are not much persecuted any- 
Where at the present day ; but it is not the less true that 
nowhere in Christendom are they cordially treated by the 
people in general as fellow-citizens and neighbors. Even in 
France and Poland, where they occupy a better social posi- 
tion than anywhere else, they are still regarded with some 
jealousy. Is it not true that very few wish to associate with 
them in this country ? We have already remarked that as 
long as this is the case we cannot expect them to do justice 
to themselves. Since it is society that polishes the manners 
we cannot expect those who are excluded from it to have 
much knowledge of the refinements of life; nor can we 
expect them to devote so much attention to the cultivation 
of their minds as they would be likely to do under more 
favourable circumstances. If those, Protestants or Catholics 
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who persist in disliking them on account of their religion, 
would only reflect, and learn their history, they would soon 
discard their prejudices ; for they would see that no great 
writer or thinker of either religion has ever attacked the 
Jews ; whereas their cause has been espoused by many of 
each—by the most eminent patriots and philanthropists of 
all the principal nations of Europe, not excepting Spain. 

Those who have sought to render them odious are men 
like Voltaire, Bayle, and Gibbon, who, as Paley expresses it, 
‘“wished to wound Christi: anity through the side of Judaism.” 
With this view there is scarcely a revolting or unnatural 
crime of which any nation or people have ever been accused 
which they do not attribute, not only to the modern Jews, but 
to those of the patriarchal times. Thus, for example, among 
the questions proposed for discussion by Voitaire, are, '* Did 
the Jews eat human flesh? Did the Jews immolate human 
victims? Were the Jewish ladies intimate with goats 7” 
And he would have his readers believe that each should be 
answered in the affirmative. In the same spirit he ridicules 
all their prophets and all the events which the ry record. On 
no other subject is Bayle more sareastic than on the 
ancient Jews, their religious faith, their miracles, &c.* 
Gibbon treats the Jews more fairly, in general; at the 
same time he makes an elaborate attempt to prove that 
even in their palmiest days they were an obscure, unsocial, 
and obstipate race of men.t 

The object of this is twofold: first, the Jews and 
their patriarchs and prophets are sidiouled as the found- 
ers of a system which forms the basis of Christianity ; 
they are also re presented as intolerant and = cruel to 
all who differed with them in religious faith; and then 
it is maintained that their followers, the Christians, 
are very much like them in their worst characteristics. 
In order that both Jews and Christians may seem at 
once odious and absurd to the world they are both con- 
trasted with the ancient Pagans, including the Eg gyptiaus and 
the Hindoos as well as the Greeks and Romans, all of whom, 
we are told, were very tolerant and friendly to those who 
chose to differ with them in religion. 

There is no doubt that this sort of reasoning has 
exercised a powerful influence among the half-educated 


Vide Dictionnaire historique et critique, passim. 
+ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. i, pp. 5OS, SOU, « 
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classes of every country in Europe—indeed, among all 
who affected to be liberal and philosophical without 
taking the trouble to examine what were the religious 
views, superstitions, prejudices, or resentments of the an- 
cient Pagans. But those who have paid any intelligent, 
earnest attention to the subject are aware that mueh as bot! 
Catholics and Protestants have permitted themselves in turn 
to be influenced by the spirit of persecution, it is not true 
that either have committed worse excesses in the name ot 
religion than the Pagans who are so much lauded by philos- 
ophers of the school of Voltaire, Bayle, and Gibbon. The 
Egyptians are represented as much more enlightened, and 
consequently more tolerant to those who differed with them 
in religious faith, than the Jews; but the reeords of the 
ancient historians exhibit the former in avery different light, 
at least in regard to their religious tolerance. Both the Greek 
and Roman historians concur in the statement thatan Egyptian 
thought himself defied if he happened to drink out of the 
same cup oreat at the same table with a man of a different 
religious faith from his own. It istruethat Jews and Chris- 
tians have put others to death for what they considered set- 
ting at defiance the Creator of the universe ; but the Egyp- 
tians put pe ople to death for similar disre spe ct to some otf the 
meanest of the lower animals which they thought proper to 
worship as gods. He who has voluntari ily killed any saered 
animal,” says the historian, ‘is punished with death; but if 
any one, even involuntarily, has kille da cat or an ibis, he 
cannot escape the extreme penalty: the people drag him 
away, (reat him tn the most cruel manner, sometimes without 
waiting fora judicial sentenee. * * Even at the 
time when King Ptolemy was not yet the acknowledged 
friend of the Roman pe ople, while the multitude were hse. 
ing court with all possible attention to the strangers who 
eame from Italy, a Roman, having killed a cat, the 
people rushed to his house, and neither the entreaties of the 
nobles, whom the king sent to them, nor the terror of the 
Roman name, were sufficiently powerful to reseue the man 
from punishment, though he had committed the crime 
involuntarily.’’* 


The Persians have the reputation of being the most 
liberal of all the enlightened natious of antiquity ; but even 
they committed as cruel excesses as ean be attributed to 


Diod 
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Catholics or Protestants when they were most fanatical 
and intolerant. Herodotus tells us that when Cainbyses 
conquered the Egyptians, he condemned the magistrates of 
Memphis to death because they offered divine Lonors to 
their god, Apis; he then caused the priests to be scourged, 
and next issued an ediet commanding the massacre of the 
people for celebrating the festival of the national deity. 
When those more thoughtful than the rest asked the eon- 
querer What god they should worship, he replied, ‘* The 
ouly true god, whom a'l but infidels and fools know to be 
the sun.” 

But even the Egyptians had scarcely more absurd deities 
than the Greeks; yet at the period of their highest enlight- 
eument the latter allowed none to disrespect their gods or 
their religious faith with impunity. This fact has been 
weil illustrated by that indefatigable investigator and histo- 
rian the Abbe Guenée, as follows: * Let us not here,” he 
suys, *‘ refer to the cities of Peloponnesus and their severity 
against atheism; the Ephesians prosecuting Heraelitus for 
impiety; the Greeks armed one against the other by reli- 
gious zeal, in the Amphictyonie war. Let us say nothing, 
either, of the srightjul erucliies inflected by three successors of 
Alczander upon the Jews, to lovee them to abandon their reli- 
gion, hor of Antiochus expelling the philosophers trom lis 
states. Let us not seek our proofs of intolerance so far otf. 
Athens, the polite and Jearned Athens, will supply as with 
suflicient examples, Every citizen made a public and solemn 
vew to conform to the religion of his country, to defend it, 
und to cause it to be respected. Au express law severely 
punished all discourses against the gods, and a rigid decree 
ordered the denuueiation ot all who should deny their 
existence. ° ® The practice Was in unison with the 
severity of the law. The proceedings commenced against 
Protagoras 5 a price set upon the head of Diagoras; the dan- 
ger of Alcibiades; Aristotle obliged to fly ; Stilpo banished ; 
Anaxagoras hardly escaping death ; Pericles himself, atter 
all lus services to his country, and all the glory he had 
uequired, compelled to appear before the tribunals and 
nuke his defence;  * * a priestess executed for having 
introduced strange gods; Soerates condemned and drinking 
the hemlock, because he was accused of not recognizing 
those of his country, &c.; these fucts attest tou loudly to be 
called in) question, the religious intolerance of the most 
Lumane and enlightened people in Greece.” 


a L tires de q ielques Juifs d M. ns. Vi ltaire, i - p. 
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So much, then, for the charges of infidels against Chris- 
tians as compared to Pagans. While it is certainly to be 
regarded as a stigma on the Christian religion that Catholies 
and Protestants have persecated the Jews in the cruel, bar- 
barous manner indicated above, that persecution is no valid 
argument against the truth of Christianity, and its superiority 
to all other systems of religion. As we have already ree 
marked, it is not Christianity that has perse cuted the Jews, 
or any other people, but the evil passions of men calling 
themselves Christians, pretending to act as such, but really 
seeking only to gratify their own avarice, their jealousy, or 
their resentment. 

As to the charge that the Jews are incapable of any 
more intellectual ealling than dealing in old clothes, it is 
simply the result of vulgar, thoughtless prejudice. Yet 
it is daily repeated in our own country by a certain class of 
those who regard themselves as public instructors. And still 
less foundation is there for the charge of general dishonesty, 
such as that made against them recently by certain of our 
insurance companies—parties who are much more dishonest 


themselves than the Jews, and much more disposed to swindle 
the public ; those of a different character know better, and 
are incapable of abusing any people on account of their race 
or religion. Although the attack we allude to has passed off 
harmlessly, many a less serious charge has caused the unfor- 
— Jews to be massacred in hundreds. Fortunately even 


the most thoughtless and ignorant class of our people have 
better common sense than to permit themselves to be excited 
to outrage against any class of our citizens by self-eulogizing 
charlatans. That there are bad men among the Jews far be 
it from us todeny; we have no conceivable interest in deny- 
ing anything of them of which we think them guilty ; but 
we are couvinced that if our criminal records are carefully 
examined they will show that, tar from the Jews being 
more dishonest or greater transgressors in proportion to their 
numbers thau the rest of our citizens, they are the reverse ; 
and if their conduct were examined still further it also would 
be found that they are far more sincere friends to the widow 
and the erphan than those who accuse them as a body of 
habitual fraud and dishonesty. 
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Art. IL.—1. Listoire naturelle, générale et particulivre, des ani- 
wau2s, Br FFON-. 


Le flres ph ilosoph ique 3; sur Pinte lligence e la pe rf ‘ tibilité des 


animaur. Li Roy, 
Ess ; philosophique sur ’dme di x bite 8. Dr JO LLIER. 


Dis Ours de la COHMALSANCe di s bet 2. PARDIES,. 


We are surrounded with living animals of different 
species and of different habits, and we often observe in them 
phenome na which excite, at the same time, our admiration 
und our curiosity. Henee, we naturally inquire of ourselves 
whenee come these wouderful phenomena ? Are they from 
intelligence and reasen such as the human species possess, 


or are they the effects of that marvellous endowment which 
is called instinet, and, if so, what is the nature of this 
instinet? In fine, have they souls properly so called, and, 
it so, what is the nature of these souls ; are they spiritual, 
or material, or of a nature intermediate between spiritual 
and material? To these several questions we hope to give 
satisfactory answers, though not exactly in the crder in 
which they are enumerated, 

It need scareely be remarked that the answers which phi- 
losophers, physiologists, aud naturalists have hitherto givén to 
these questions have been, with few exceptions, extravagant 
and absurd, some inelining too much to materialism, and the 
others to an exaggerated spiritualism, or, rather, an ineon- 
ceivable mechanism. WTenee it is evident that more satis- 
factory answers than any that have yet been given in our 
literature are needed and demanded. 

The study of comparative anatomy, that is to say, the 
anatomy of the lower animals as well as that of man, has 
long been justly considered a useful means of making us 
more intimately and thoroughly acquainted with our own 
physical constitution and organization; but what may be 
called comparative psychology has not received the same at- 
tention. What, it has been asked, would be its utility ? 
What light on the interior principle that presides over our 
action could be furnished by the correspondence of the in- 
stinet of the brute creation with their movements, when we 
lind in ourselves, and with much more clearness, the distinct 
knowledge, or rather the undoubted consciousness of the evi- 
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dent influence of our will upon our actions? — Still this 
study cannot be devoid of interest and even utility, were 
it only to give us a higher opinion of our own origin, to in- 
cite us to the fulfilment of our moral obligations, to make us 
reflect on the dignity of human nature and therefore of our 
own destiny, and to give us another confirmation, if any more 
were needed, of the truth of the sacred words : Minuisti eum 
paulo minus ab angcliis ; gloria et honore coronasticum : et consti- 
(wistt cum super opera manuum fuorum, We venture to say 
that correct opinions upon these subjects will be found to 
lie at the foundation of all true progress, and consequently 
of true happiness, Whether of the individual or of society at 
large. 

The student of Roman history is familiar with the import- 
ance, as a means of divination, which the ry called augary, the 
ancient Romans attached to the inspection of the livers and 
entrails of animals, the flight of birds, Ge. Indeed, Pagan 
philosophy, chiefly for that purpose, made the lower animals 
a particular study ; ; but, as may be expected, this study was 
negleeted when Christi: nity, terminating the long childhood 
of the human race, came to sustain man in his highest aspira- 
tions aud thoughts, and to occupy him almost exclusively 
with the knowledge of himself and of his Creator. 

Belore proceeding further it may not be improper to 
remark here that though sou/ is the name which is appro- 
priately given to the spiritual, rational, and immortal prince i- 
pledhat animates man, yet philoso; mhers and the schoolmenu 
have not hesitated to give the same name to the principle 
that animates and governs the lower animals, ard the only 
question with them was with regard to its nature. Even 
St. Augustine, an authority which few will reject, did not 
shrink trom allowing them to possess souls. The following 
are his words: * Anima humana habet aliquid quod non 
habet anima pecorum. Nam et pecora aniinam habent, « 
animalia vocantur. Non enim vocarentur animalia nisi ab 
anima; et videmus quia et ipsa vivunt; sed quid habet 
ainplius homo? Uude factus est ad imaginem Dei? Quia 
intelligit et sapit, quia diseernit bouum & malo; in hoe 
factus est ad imaginem Dei. Habet ergo aliquid quod nou 
habeut pecora.”’* 

We trust, then, that the sensibility of any of our readers 
will not be offended if, in the course of this article, following 


S. Aug., enar. 11 in I's. 29. 
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the e xample of the high authorities we have just alluded to, 
we assign sou/s to brute animals.* We do it, however, merely 
for want of a more appropriate term to express our meaning, 
and in order to avoid perpiexing cireumloeutions. 

Many of the French philosophers of the last two 
centuries could see no difference, save in degree, be- 
tween the instinetive principle of animals and the reason 
(and even the souls) of men. Both were in their estimation 
pure matter, or if you will, trausiormed sensations. Hence 
they freely awarded to them as well as man intelligenee, 
reason, the faculty of forming general ideas, &e. But we 
will Jet this opinion pass for the preseut, 

Are brute anima!s pure automatons deprived of all sen- 
sations, or simple machines ee tor all the move- 
ments they have to execute; or have they in themselves a 
pri ine iple that animates their organs, that ‘experiences seusas 
tions, and that forms determinatious ? Is this prine'ple ma- 
terial or immaterial, intelligent or only sensitive? Such are 
the questions we now proceed to inv stigate. 

Deseartes, with the rigid defenders of the exelusive spire 
ituality of the human soul, makes ot animals pure machines 
in all the force of the expression, * machines arranged in 
udvyauce,” says one of them, “for all the movements which 
the conservation of the individual and the propagation of the 
species necessitate, and which we may afterwards in some 
respects arrange ourselves for our wants and ply to certgin 
movemeuts and certain habits. Once the omnipotence of the 
Creator belug admitted, it appears uot to those philosophers 
more contrary to reason to suppose natural organized ma- 
chines for a succession of movements tending to a determ- 
ined end, than to explain (the power of man being given) the 
mechanism of artificial machines organized by men tor a 
succession of movements tending to any result whatever.” 

Between the opinion which makes of beasts pure ma- 
chines and that which attributes to them intelligence proper- 
ly suv called, there is an intermediate opinion Which seems 
to us the only one which gives at the same time reason for 
all the phenomena, by removing all the difficulties. Accord- 


Korarius, the nuncio of Clement VIL. to the court of Ferdinand, the king 
of Hungary, wrote a work to prove, not only that brutes have reasoning souls, 
but that they fiequently reason better than man. In dedicating this to a 
brother cardinal, he uses the following language: ‘ Scripseram libellos duos 
in quibus ostenderam animalia bruta swpe ratione uti melius homine ; idque 
faceram, ut quorundam impudentiam, anne potius dementiam retunderem,”’ 
XN Phe same Views have been maintained by Pereira, Straton, and Enesideme. 
See Voscius, lib..iii., cap. xli., p. 938. 
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ing to this hypothesis the souls of beasts may be defined a 
substance intermediate between spirit, or rather intelligence, 
and matter; this substance is capable of receiving sensations 
and images, which, according to Bossuet, are only continued 
sensations, and this is what disti nguishes it from matter: but 
it is incapable of ideas, of thinking, of reasoning, and of reflee- 
tion ; and this is what essentially distinguishes it from human 
intelligence. 

But it is only just that we should acknowledge that 
this hypothesis originated with Dr. Debreyne, professor 
of medicine in La Grande Trappe in Franee, one of the 
soundest thinkers of modern times. And as it receives our 
fullassent we will take occasion to develop it to some extent. 

According to Professor Debreyue four grand primordial 
laws, independent of the action of the imponderable fluids 
covern all ereated beings. These four laws are the intelli- 
gent force or power, the vital sensitive force, the Vegetative 
vital toree, and the attractive foree, or simply attraction. 

These forees, as secondary causes, give to Inert and 
passive matter movement and life. Now that which 
cives movement and life is active, and that which is active 
has nothing in common with that whieh is only passive or 
inert, as is the case with matter; then these vital forces are 
independent of matter, that is to say, they are immaterial. 
The following is the hierarchical order of the universality 
of terrestrial beings, according to M. Debreyne : 

1. The mineral kingdom, which inereases by inorganic 
juxtaposition. This kingdom is governed by the attractive 
force only, or attraction and the imponderable fluids, as heat, 
light, electricity, &e., ard comprehends brute inorganic 
matter: proved by observation. 

2. The ¥egetable kingdom, which grows and lives by 
organic intussusception. It is governed by the vital vezeta- 
tive foree and the imponderable fluids. This kingdom com- 
prehends plants, vegetables, &c.: proved by observation. 

3. The animal kingdom, whieh grows, lives, and feels. It 
is governed by the vital sensitive furee and the imponderable 
fluids. This kingdom embraces all the non-intelligent 
sensitive beings uufree, imperfectible, and incapable of 
suicide. These are the brute animals, beasts, birds, &c.: 
proved by observation.* 


® 'The vital sensitive force is that which in philosophy is called the souls ot 
beasts (’@ne des bétes). It is immaterial, capable of sensations and of 1eveiving 
images. It is subject to matter and perishes with the body to which it is united, 
and for which it solely exists. 
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The anthropological or human kingdom, which grows, 
lives, feels, and thinks. This kingdom is governed by the 
intelligent force, or by the twofold power of the soul, the 
intelligent faculty, and the sensitive faculty, and the impon- 
derable fluids as to the physic: al and material life. These 
beings are atthe same time intelligent and sensible, capable 
of sensations, of intellectual, moral, abstract, and general 
ideas; of thought, of judgment. of memory, of reflection ; 
free and perfectible ; capable of suicide. This is the reason- 


‘ 


able and immortal souls; it is man, whose intelligent and 
sensitive s rul is proved by observation. 

But, perhaps, on this questi ion, as on many others, our 
spiritualistic philosophers dispute only because they do not 
understand each other. The term soul revolts the one class, 
that of machine the other; but it is useless to contest about 
words. We are not now inquiring precisely whether beasts 
are machines, nor yet whether they have souls of any 
kind. Now, in the first place, every animated being, eveu 
bidiatl, is, in a certain sense and i Ihh Olle part of his being, it 
machine; that is to say, a portion of organized matter, tor 

definite end, whieh is enalogous to artificial machines 
which are the work of man. In the second place, all machines 

re put in action by a material motor which gives the pri- 

ary lmpulse to all the secondary movements: it is the air, 
water, calorie, a spring whieh unbends itself, a weight which 
descends, the oscillation ot a pendulum, &e. This motor is 
us it were the soul of the machine. The question, then, is 
to know if this mechanism of brutes has in itself, or outside 
of itself, the principle of its movements, and of what nature 
that principle is. We now see in what the animal resembles 
man. It will be easy for us hereafter to prove that notwith- 
standing this resemblance there is an infinite distance between 
the one and the other. 

So, like man, the beast has its organs, and often far 
superior in evergy to the same organs in man; like him it 
sees, hears, tastes, smells. feels, in a word, by meaus of its 
organs it perceives sensations in its own way, and reecives 
images. We ought, therefore, to admit in the animal an 
interior principle, er a certain faculty capable of feeling and 
imagining, or, if you prefer, imaging. It would consequently 
be to refuse all the proots of analogy and experience to sup- 
pose, with Descartes, auimals to be pure machines deprived 
of all sensations whatever. What, we would ask, would be 
the use of all that organic apparatus so uniform and so 
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admirable? Why should organs so similar have no rapport 
in their destination? For what purpose are there eyes, 
ears, &e., in the beast as well as in man? Does not good 
sense exclaim that with the one, as with the other, the eyes 
were equally made to see aud the ears to hear? No, no, we 
can never be persuaded that these diverse organs of beasts 
were not destined by the Author of nature for the uses which 
are Indicated by experie nee and analogy; and besides, man 
and the animals give exte ‘rnally the same signs of internal 
images and sensations, the same sign, for example, of hunger, 
of thirst, of pain, of pleasure, &c. Thus we are led by a 
natural and irresistible tendeney to attribute to them those 
sensations and those images. Now does not this judgment, 
which we make universally, and anteriorly to all reflection, 
appear to appertain to good common sense? Is it not the 
voice of nature, and, to Suppose it erroneous, would it not 
be to make the Author of nature himself fall iato a mistake ? 
Among the most civilized people as well as the most bar- 
barous a defender of the Cartesian opinion could only excite 
laughter in wanting to prove by subtleties that a dog, for 
example, burnt with the fire or famished with hunger, expe- 
riences in re ality no other sensations than a tree when its 
trunk is cut or when its roots are watered. 

The Cartesians make no difference between an animal and 
a clock in this sense, that they refuse sensibility and sensations 
to one as well as to the other. Yet all the people on earth 
vould tax with cruelty the person who would take a barbar- 
ous pleasure in tormenting animals, without reason and without 
utility, whilst nobody would think of regarding as cruel the 
person who would break his clock or who would throw its 
parts into the fire. By an invincible and universal sentiment, 
then, all men judge that an animal is sensible, and that a 
clock is insensible. It is a law of our nature, anterior to all 
reflection and to all reasoning. ‘God would deceive us,” 
suys Flotte, ‘if beasts were only pure machines, since He 
would place under our eyes a multitude of phenomena 
Whence results, and whence ought to result in the mind of 
every man, the idea of a cause which however does not exist. 
“ Consider well what you say,” a Cartesian would reply. “If 
you admit sensation properly so called in an animal, it is 
necessary, to be consistent, to attribute to it an immaterial 
principle, alone capable of perceiving the sensation ; and is 
not this playing into the hands of materialism, and meriting 
the reproach of assimilating in some manner man with the 
brute 7” 
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No doubt, in admitting sensations in the animal, we sup- 
pose it to possess an immaterial faculty, since, as may easily 
be proved, matter, whether organized or inorganic, is no less 
incapable of sensations than of intelligence. But let the 
spiritualists 1 not feel troubled about the consequences from 
this admission; between sensation, and intelligence, which is 
the proper characteristic of the human soul, the distance is 
as far and the difference as great as between matter and 
sensation. Thus,in limiting,as we ought to do, the instinct 
of animals to sensation or to perce ption, as say some physi- 
ologists, and to the reminiscence of images, there will yet be 
an infinite difference and distanee between animal instinet 
and the intelligence of man. Upon this point we agree with 
Buffon, who says, Animals have sensations, but not ideas ;” 
aud with Bossuet, who says, “It seems to be the best that 
can be done for animals is to allow them sensations.’’ 

However this may be, to us it appears absurd to attrib- 
ute the sensations of brutes toa mechanism of which nobody 
sees the connexion with any of the effects, and which by 
itself renders no reason for any of the appearances; whilst 
we find a cause which naturally reunites and explains per- 
fee tly all the appearances and all the effeets. 

In sound philosophy the counection of a large number of 
appearances and of a train of effects united with one cause 
which explains them, proves indubitably the existence of that 
cause, When the cause supposed can alone give reason for 
all the phenomena. We know of no other mode of philos- 
ophizing. Now, in the mechanism of animals we discover a 
very wise end—an eud veritied by experience in similar cases ; 
it is to be united to an immaterial principle, and to become, 
by means of this union, an instrument of sensation and of 
action. Take away this destination to which this wonder- 
ful combination of organic springs composing the body 
of the animal has evident relation; deny the immaterial 
principle feeling and acting by means of the mechanism for 
the conservation of all, and you see no more any object for 
this admirable mechanism. There is, then, in beasts an im- 
material principle united to their mechanism, made four it, as 
the latter is made for the former, and which by its means 
or its agency receives sensations aud images. 

Our opinion, far from lending arms to the m@terialists, 
is, On the contrary, the most capable of disarming them. 
“Supported by the common sense of all people, this doc- 
trine,” says M. Debreyne, ** will triumph over all the subtle 
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cavillings of sophists in invincibly establishing the essential 
and immense difference which is between man and the beast, 
and the destiny of one and the other.’ It is not the same 
in our judgment with the Cartesian opinion, which to us ap- 
pears but sorry reasoning, and which the materialists may 
avail themselves of with more success to support their odious 
systems. If, in effect, philosophy had laid down the prin- 
ciple that beasts ought to be refused any interior cause of 
seusation, notwithstanding all the evident marks that are 
seen of their having an internal and sensitive motor, in op- 
position to common sense, which everywhere and at all times 
attributes to them seusations the most real, would it net be 
to authorize the materialists to cross the Rubieon and to con- 
clude, by the same reasoning, the absence of all intelligence 
in man, and to recognize in him but an organization more 
perfect as the only cause of his superiority over the brute? 
But if the souls of brutes be immaterial they are then 
immortal. We answer with Flotte: “I deny the con- 
sequence. The certainty we hove of the immortality of eur 
own souls is founded solely on the idea we have of God. 
Have we not oiten said, the good man suffers and is untor- 
tunate on earth; if he be not reeompensed in a better world, 
where is the justice of God? The good man suffering and 
unfortunate on earth is sustained only by the hope ofa future 
recompense. It he hope in vain, where is the providence of 
God? Man by his nature sighs for light and for happiness, 
and he cannot on earth content this desire. If even after 
death he cannot satisfy it, where is the wisdom ot God? 
Now, if some animals suffer on earth, it is not to virtue 
they owe their sufferings, since, having no knowledge of the 
law, they cannot conform their conduct to it. Having no 
idea of future recompense, they neither can desire nor expect 
it. Limited by their nature to the sole care of the body, the 
earth offers them the wherewith to content them. Conse- 
quently the justice, the providence, and the wisdom of 
God require not that they should be compensated like the 
goud mau in the better world.”* 
But tell us, if you define the brute a being endowed with 
sensibility, the means of distinguishing the plant from the 
animal? Will the sensitive then be confined to the animal 
species ? 


In asserting that beasts experience sensation, we take 








© Flotte’s Philosophie. 
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the sensibility for the perception of sensation and of images; 
but the word perception, as we here use it, conveys no ide: 
of intelligence. We use it in the sense in which it is usually 
e mploye d by physiologists, that is to say, ina purely sensi- 
tive sense. It iva fact that this fae ulty cannot reasonably 
be refused to the animal or to the being that presents the 
characteristics essential to inleaiaie. These characteristics 
are the digestive cavity and apparatus and the nervous sys- 
tem, or at least some rudimentary traces of a nervous system ; 
whereas no experience has proved that any plant whatso- 
ever enjoys these faculties, or offers any traces of these two 
characteristics of animality. Certainly some Be spr arg 
operated in a plant upon the oceasion of contact, of a shoe k, 
or of resistance from a foreign body are no signs of sensi- 
bility, and it will never be proper to confound sensibility 
properly so called with such movements. 

If naturaists sometimes appear to attribute sensations 
to plants, it ean only be in a figurative and poetical sense, 
and never in the proper and philosophic sense. Some 
writers, as already remarked, have been pleased to attri- 
bute to animals intellectual faculties, judgment, and rea- 
soning; but the supposition is quite gratuitous, to say no 
more.* ‘To establish it, it would be necessary to produce the 
proots of the interior intelligence given by animals, and to 
demonstrate that an intermediate substance, equally distin- 
guished from matter and from spirit, is from its nature im- 
possible, or, in other terms, that it implies a contradiction ; 
but this, we venture to say, can never be done. 

And why could not the Author of nature, who could 
create substances endowed at the same time with intelli- 
genee and with the faculty of experiencing sensations, and 
material substanees deprived of oneand the other of these 
faculties, why, we would ask, could not this omnipotent 
JeiIng produce intermediate substances, such as we suppose, 
deprived of intelligence, but capable of sensation. From 
the circumstance that because we have not any distinct 
ideas of this intermediate substance, would it follow that 
there is no medium possible between matter and spirit. Does 
not man find himself placed between angelic creatures and 
irrational animals, in this sense, that he is an intelligent and 
sensible being served by organs? Profound philosophers 


However, besides the great Christian writers already alluded to, and 
many others, the theory is maintained by ancients like Serminedes, Empedo- 
cles, Democrites, and Anaxagoras. 
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they are indeed who comprehend clearly all the substances 
existing and possible. But let them ‘explain to us the es- 
sence of any substance whatsoever. Are they ignorant of 
what is universally acknowledged in philosophy, that the es- 
sences of the different natures are known only by their 
effects? If, then, we observe in brutes operations which 
surpass the capacity or rather the properties of matter, but 
which do not prove intelligence, we are authorized to con- 
clude an intermediary substance which is necessary and 
which suffices to give reason for all the operations of the 
animal. We now proceed to other questions. 

St. Augustine, as already shown, says expressly that beasts 
have souls, and he makes the principal difference between 
them and man to consist in this, that man is intelligent and 
Kkuows how to discern good from evil. 

St. Gregory the Great distinguishes three kinds of souls 
—that of the angel which is not clothed with a body, that 
of man which is united with a body which it survives, and 
that of the beast which perishes with its body. It remains 
for us to prove that all the operations of animals are purely 
instinetive in the sense which we have shown.* 

And certainly those who have so liberally accorded to 
animals intellectual faculties will not, it is to be hoped, dare 
to attribute to them any morality, any idea of good and of 
evil, of what is just and of what is unjust, &e. This is good 
enough for fiction and poetry, but can only exeite laughter 
in sound —: An evident proof of the absence of 
all moral ideas in beasts, is that they are sure to fol- 
low without any gest or remorse all the movements of 
their appetites, or, if the expression be preferred, their pas- 
sions. “The monks of St. Bernard,” says M. de Bonald, 
“oo in search of the unfortunates lost in the snow; their 
dogs go also, and discover the poor sufferers sooner and more 
surely. Dare we say that in a similar action the men and 
the dogs are governed by the same motives? Certainly not. 
It is re pugni ant to good sense to rec ognize any mor ality what- 
soever in the animal. But an intelligence without morality 
would be an intelligence without knowledge of the motives 


‘*Tres quippe vitales spiritus creavit omnipotens Deus : unum qui carne 
non tegitur ; alium, qui carne tegitur, sed non cum carne moritur ; terdum qui 
carne tegitur, et cum carne moritur. Spiritus namque est qui carne non tegitur 
angelorum ; spiritus qui carne tegitur, sed cum carne non moritur, hominum ; 
spiritus qui carne tegitur et cum carne moritur jumentorum, omniumaue bru- 
torum animalium, Homo itaque sicut in medio creatus est, ut esset inferior 
angelo, superior jumento,’’—Daual., lib. iv., cap. ili. 
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which would determine one action rather than another ; con- 
sequently it would be an intelligence without reason.” 

If it be necessary, with Condillac, to attribute to brutes 
the faculty of conceiving general ideas, that highest function 
of intelligence, it would be necessary to accord them reflec- 
tion, or at least a knowledge of their state, and some faculcy 
of comparing it with ours, They then ought to be con- 
scious of what we make them suffer and desire to free them- 
selves from our domination. The empire which we exercise 
over them ought to appear to them an odious tyranny, and, 
far from coming to seek the stable which confines them and 
caress the hand which oppresses them, they should avail 
themselves of their strength, of their swiftness, even of their 
number among those that are the weakest, to escape our 
domination, and return to the forests to lead independent 
lives. ‘“ And yet,” as M. Debreyne well remarks, “our 
e mpire over them continues to be exercised in the most des- 
potic manner, and meets on their part but obedience the 
inost priskongy hy is not enough for us to subdue them, to 
break them, ) prese ribe for them work or repose at our 
will, but we can accustom them to be led even by a child.” 

We have now to notice that suicide is an act of despair 
absolutely impossible for the animal. By the laws of its 
organism it is invineibly driven, impelled to tend to its pres- 
ervation, however unhappy it may appear. No contrary 
instinctive movement can oppose itself to this law of organic 
conservation ; a certain proot that there is in the beast no 
principle intelligent and free, capable of knowing its state, 
and which can urge or command the body to depart from it 
by suicide. 

Man, in his quality as an intelligent being and as univer- 
sal proprietor of the physical world, disposes in some man- 
ner of all nature; he employs even the elements, water, 
fire, and air, as the first agents of all mechanical proceedings. 
All these, it is true, serve also the animal for its preserva- 
tion; but it appropriates s them direetly and without any 
proceedings or operations on its part. Man alone,” remarks 
M. de Bonald, “ has received the power of producing ire 
(from which, notwithstanding, almost all animals experienc: 
an agreeable sensation )—fire, that powerful and terrible agent 
of creation or of destruction, the disposal of which the Su- 
preme Ordainer has committed only to intelligence, which 

can regulate its employment—a cabinet seeret which the 
Monarch of the world has confided only to his prime minis: 
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ter.” “ The dog and the monkey,” says M. de Maistre, “ will 
approach a fire, and will likewise warm themselves with 
pleasure ; but never can you teach them to put a stick into 
it, for fire does not appertain to them, otherwise the do- 
minion of man would be at end.” 

But, it will be said, art and industry shine in certain 
actions of animals: ean it be denied that there is art and an 
admirable art, for example, in the nests of birds, in the hives 
of bees, &e.? Without doubt art shines in several instinct- 
ive ope rations of animals; without this they could not fulfil 
their end, and their diverse movements would produce no 
results; but this marvellous art is entirely foreign to them, 
aud they do not even know it. They execute blindly the 
movements necessitated by the preservation of the individual 
or of the species, as the child walks without knowing the 
laws of equilibrium. “ Thus,’ says Bossuet, * reason shows 
us that those things which animals make with the greatest 
industry are made in the same manner by flowers, trees, and 
by other animals, that is to say, with art on the part of God, 
but without its being inherent in the animals themselves.” 

All these operations of beasts are surely in those things 
only which euter directly into the sphere and order prede- 
termined by their instinct. Put there an extraordinary 
obstacle, foréign to their mechanical habits and contrary to 
their instinetive foresight, and you will derange the pli inof 
all their works ; henceforward the *y will act without aim and 
Without foresight ; ne intellectual process, no interior light, 
nov reflection will come to their succour, to redress or to 
conquer the obstacles which have superyened. At the ap- 
proach of the season fixed by nature, furnish the materials 
suitable tor a female bird, shut her up in a cage, and you 
will see her laboring, though alone, to build a nest and 
garnish it with soft down for the little progeny which she 
never will have. Where here do we find reflection or fore- 
sight 7* 

Gall, the founder of phrenology, mentions as a proof 
the intelligence of avimals the following fact: ‘Two swal- 
lows came to nestle every year in the house of my friend, 
Streicher, of Vienna. During their absence a bell was 


Rorarius tells us that he was an eye-witness to the hanging of two wolves 
with the view of striking terror into the rest, and he observed that this made a 
deeper impression on the other wolves than the mark of a hot iron or the loss 
of the ears makes on a robber. He also relates that it was a common babit in 
Africa, in his time, to crucify lions for the purpose of terrifying the rest, and 
he adds that it had a powerful effect. —Rorarius, lib. ii., p. 73. 
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placed there whose e lapper passed precisely where their nest 
was; at their return in the spring they made their nest in 
the accustomed place, but they teok care to leave an open- 
ing for the clapper in such a manner that it could play freely 
without touching their eggs or their little ones.” Gall pre- 
tends by this fact to prove the intelligence and foresight of 
animals in extraordin: ary and unforeseen circumstances, and 
we, for our part, cone ‘lude quite simply that it proves noth- 
ing else than their want of intelligence and foresight, or their 
stupidity. And in truth, if these birds had been capable of 
a certain degree of intelligence, of foresight, and of reflection, 
would they not rather have chosen a neighboring corner to 
build their nest, in place of constructing it in a place become 
so improper for it, and at the risk of incommoding and 
troubling their small family by the noise and agitation of the 
clapper of the bell, and by the cold which the current of air 
must have caused by the two opposite openings? All this 
evidently proves that animals are blindly and fatally urged 
by their instincts, and that all they do is by a phys iologieal 
and organic mechanism without a trace of intelligence, of 
ioresight, or of liberty. 

sut it will be said, if animals are deprived of all intelli- 
gence, if they have no other faculties but those of their 
senses, Whence comes the foresight which is remarked in some 
of them? Why those provisions for living observed among 
bees and ants, to enable them to subsist during winter? Does 
not this presuppose a notion of time and a certain know!l- 
edge of the future? Buffon answers these questions: “The 
foresight of ants,’’ hesays, ** was only aprejudgment given in 
their favor on their being observed with but little attention, but 
it has been withdrawn from them on their being observed 
with greater care. They are all torpid during the winter; 
their provisions, then, are only superfluous stores accumula- 
ted without object and without knowledge of the future, 
since by the same knowledge they could have foreseen all its 
uselessness. Is it not natural that animals which have a 
fixed residence, and where they are accustomed to carry the 
provisions for which they have actual need and which 
appeases their appetite, should transport there more than 
they need, determined alone by iustinet and the pleasure of 
the odor, or by those of the other senses, and guided by the 
habit they have of taking provisions to eat them in re pose ? 
Does not this prove that they have only sentiment, and no 
reason? It is for the same reason that bees accumulate 
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much more wax and honey than they have need for: it is 
not then of the product of their intelligence, but of the 
effects of their stupidity, that we profit; for intelligence 
would necessarily teach them to amass only about as much 
as they would consume, and to spare themselves the pain of 
any more, especially after the sad experience they have that 
this labour is a pure loss, that all superabundance is taken 
away from them, and that, finally, this superabundance is 
the sole cause of the war that has been made on them, and 
the source of the desolation and trouble of their society. It 
is so true that by blind sentiment they labour, that they can 
be urged to labor, so to speak, as long as wished, by taking 
eare that they never want for flowers.” 

It is the same as regards the foresight of birds. Not 
only do animals not know what is to come, but they do not 
know the past. A hen distinguishes not her own eggs from 
those of another fowl; she sees not that the little ducks she 
has hatched are not her own progeny; she will sit on balls of 
chalk, from which nothing can result, with as much care as 
on her own eggs; consequently, she knows not the future or 
the past, and deceives herself as regards the present. 

The author last quoted well remarks elsewhere, that * it is 
not by an intelligence like ours that animals have a certain 
Knowledge of the future, since we have of it only very 
doubtful and very imperfect notions ; why, therefore, accord 
to them so inconsiderately a knowledge so sublime ? why de- 
grade ourselves so untowardly. Would it not be less un- 
reasonable, supposing that the facts could not be doubted, 
to refer the cause to mechanical laws, established like all 
the other laws of nature by the will of the Creator?) The 
surety with which animals are supposed to act and the 
certainty of their determinations suffice alone for us to con- 
clude that these are the effects of a pure mechanism. ‘The 
most marked characteristic of reason is doubt ; it is deliber- 
ation, it is comparison; but motions and actions which 
announce only decision and sureness prove at the same time 
mechanical prearrangement and stupidity.” That is to say, 
the intelligence of the Author of this mechanism, and the 
stupidity of the being in which it is found. 

God alone knows the past, present, and future. Ile is of 
all times, and sees in ail time. Man, whose duration is com- 
paratively of so few moments, sees only during these moments ; 
but an immortal living power compares them, distinguishes 
them, and regulates them ; it is by this power that he knows 

VOL. XV.—NO. XXX. 4 
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the present, judges the past, and foresees the future. 
Take away from man this divine light and you woald obscure 
and efface his existence; he would be ignorant of the past, 
he would have no suspicion of the future, and would not 
even know the present. 

The most marked trait of the essential difference between 
man and the brute is that man is born ignorant of everything 
he should know, but with the faculty of learning from his 
equals everything he is ignorant of, and of knowing himself. 
The brute animal, on the contrary, comes into the world 
instrueted in everything he has to do, but ineapable of going 
further. The reason of man is uncertain, beeause it comes 
to the knowledge of truth ouly by degrees and with the aid 
of reasoning. The instinct of the animal is sure, beeause, 
having nothing to learn, it must have received everything 
for the end designed for it. We repeat it, the animal comes 
into the world pertect, orrather Guished ; man is born per- 
feetible and unlimited, if we may say so, in his capabilities. 
As regards the animal, relative perfection is in the individual, 
imperfectibility in the species; as regards man, on the con- 
trary, imperfection is in the individual, asd perfectibility in 
the species or in society. The animal species reconmmences 
always and turns uneeasingly ina cirele which it cannot over- 
step; the human species never stops, because it follows a 
straight line the end of which it ean never reach. 

Some animals, no doubt, do many things which the inge- 
nuity of man canvot attain, but those Kinds of talent are 
natural and instinetive to them; they owe them neither to 
reflection nor experience. The animal eveates nothing, invents 
iothing; it does not improve its own knowledge ; it is just 
now what it was at the eommencement of time, and it will 
be ouly what it now is at the end of time. Its labours bear 
the impress of perfection, but they are always the same, like 
works done in moulds or in power-looms ; the webs of spiders 
and the six-sided or hexahedral cells of bees are now only 
what they were at the beginning of the world. * There is no 
cunning, no ingenious plan of conduct, no form of building 
Which some insect does not adopt, and these operations are 
not learned. The individual practises them as soon as it is 
ushered into life, without having ever seen its equals, and 
absolutely like theirs. And often its operations are disinter- 
ested; it is not for itself that the insect labours, but for a 
posterity it will never behold.”* 





© Cuvier’s Notes on the Trois régnes de la nature. 
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Man may direct and train to a certain point the instinet 
of the animal, give it sume habits, teach if to imitate 
some of his movements; but what we thus teach animals 
proves solely our intelligence, not theirs, since in the animal 
the best trained these artificial actions are always made with 
an automatic regularity, and often at the wrong time. 

It is certain that thought cannot be made known but by 
expression, spoken or figured, that is to sav, by words or by 
sigus; now, animals having none of these expressions, it 
should be concluded that they are devoid of the faculty o! 
thinking and reasoning. But the full consideration of this 
highly interesting topic and the answering of the objections 
that may be raised against it would lead us too far. 

Perhaps it is not impossible to deduce from the differences 
between the soul of man and the instinet of the brute some 
remote deductions on the immortality of the one and the 
mortality of the other. The ideas of order, of reason, of 
justice, &e., are eternal, like God, who is the type of them: 
the soul which conceives these ideas is then immortal, 
since it has the faculty of contemplating an eternal object. 
But the tacuity which animals have of receiving images and 


sensations having for their object this material and perisha- 
ble world. we have reason to believe ceases when there is 
no longer reason for its existence, and when the object has 
disappeared by the destruction of the senses destined to per- 
eeive it. 


The partisans of the Cartesian opinion will perhapsask how, 
according to our hypothesis, do we reconcile the justice and 
goodness of God with the state of suffering to which the 
poor brute is exposed, since, under a just God, no creature 
can be miserable without having merited it. 

This objection would perhaps puzzle those who recognize 
in the animal an intelligent principle ; but as regards our- 
selves, it can in no sense embarrass us. L et us continue 
our observations. The animal no doubt suffers, but it is not 
miserable, no more than it is happy in enjoyment; because 
pain and pleasure are sensations which every orgauized and 
animated being may experience, and because happivess and 
misery are sentiments or feelings of which moral and iutelli- 
gent beings are alone susceptible. 

Reason shows us that the being alone is happy who has 
ideas of the supreme good, and whose natural destina- 
tion is to supreme happiness, of which he makes the ap- 
plication to all objects that present some traits of the good 
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and the beauty he knows, and some foretaste of the happi- 
ness he expects hereafter; that he alone is miserable who 
can compare his present state of suffering with the sentiment 
of his dignity and the grandeur of his hopes; that he alone 
is happy who, in his delight sees or thinks he sees in some 
manner the plenitude of his existence and the realization of 
his high destiny ; that he alone is miserable who regards pain 
as a chastisement, as a degradation of his being and a for- 
feiture of the domination he has the right to exercise over 
sensible beings and over himself; and that the animal which 
has neither these ideas, nor these vistons, nor this destination, 
nor these hopes, and which can make no comparison of its 
present state with a former or with a future one, whether it 
suffers or whether it enjoys itself, is not truly happier than 
a plant that is watered; and if we should not torment it 
through caprice nor destroy it but through necessity, reason 
permits us to use it, as it does all sensible objects, with 
moderation, and according to the exigency of our wants. 
What leads us into error in regard to the intelligence we 
assign to animals, and in regard to the affections similar to 
our own which we attribute to them, are the relations of 
organization and of habits which they have with us; and once 
more it must be observed that these relations of organiza- 
tion and of habits have been strangely exaggerated by 
thoughtlessness, love of the marvellous, and thespirit of party. 
Even in regard to the animal in which these relations are 
most apparent, and which for that reason has been called the 
man of the woods, the prince of naturalists, M. Cuvier, 
reduces to its just value this pretended resemblance. “ There 
has been,” says he, **a ridiculous exaggeration of the resem- 
blanee the ourang-outang has with man, and although a 
modern writer has gone so far as to say that man is a deger- 
erated ourang-outang; the truth is that the celebrated 
ourang-outang of Borneo, the ape that approaches most to 
man, attains but three or four feet in height, is incapable of 
walking upright without the aid of a stick, crawls on his all- 
fours rather than walks, and has no agility but when he elimbs 
trees. His physiognomy, when seen in front, reminds one 
somewhat of the negro, but on a profile view being taken, 
the saliency of bis snout (museau) shows very quickly the 
beast; the inordinate length of his arms gives him the 
hideous air of a spider, and although his movements are some- 
what less impetuous than those of other apes, his disposition 
nore gentle, more affectionate, and more docile, it does not 
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appear that he is much superior to the dog in intelligence ; 
but his conformation will always give his actions and his 
gestures a resemblance to ours which is calculated to make 
an impression on the vulgar.””* 

We return to the relations which animals have with man. 
If, as Cabanis himself says,? ‘it is difficult for even the most 
reserved person to avoid ever recurring to final causes for 
the explanation of physical phenomena,” we dare maintain 
that it is necessary to. have recourse to these final causes to 
explain the phenomena of the physical relations of anim als 
with ourselves. 

If the animal were to have been in the hands of man but 
an instrument or an agent purely passive, like wood, stone, 
the metals, &c., it would have with him no other relations 
but tne material ones these inanimate substances have with 
the human body—relations of distance, of extension, of 
weight, of adhesiveness, or of the divisibility of the parts— 
relations which all bodies have with each other, and which 
render the materials Which serve for our wants or our pleas- 
ure appropriate for being fashioned by our industry. But 
animals were to have been for man animated instruments, 
active ageuts, and not merely inert materials. They were 
to have been aids in his labours, companions of his pleasures, 
and his allies against his enemies. It was necessary then 
that they should have relations with us of another kind. It 
Was necessary that the animal should see us in order to know 
us, know us in order to find us again, hear us in order to 
obey us, that he should be attached to us in order that 
he may remain with us. And these same faculties which 
make useful animals accustomed to man, he needed to escape 
the assaults of other hostile animals which multiply in all 
places where man is not found. 

For these reasons, then, an organization somewhat like 
that of man was necessary for animals in order to serve man 
and occasionally to be served by him—the faculty of imag- 
ining, that we may transmit images tothem, the faculty of 
feeling, that we may give them habits; and destined to be 
reproduced on earth as long as it will be the abode of man, 
they needed domestic affections, or something like it, to 
seek and be united to each other, and take the care of their 
progeny that we cannot take ourselves ; that is to say, that 





* Cuvier’s Notes on the Trois régnes de la nature. 
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animals needed all they have and nothing more ; for the in- 
telligence, and consequently the reason which have been 
gratuitously assigned them would be as inconvenient for man 
as it weuld be useless for the animals. They would be less 
submissive if they were intelligent, and perhaps, too much 
like man, they would reason where they should obey. 

Animals cannot have the fae ulty of reasoning but for our 
utility or for their own: if it is given them for our service 
they are only our slaves, aud the pre-eminence aud sove- 
reignty of man remain undoubted ; but if it is given them 
for their own advantage to enlighten them, what use do 
they make of this interior light 2? In what does it serve for 
their happiness or in ameliorating their condition? Thou- 
sands of generations that have succeeded each other since 
the time of Aristotle have added nothing to the perfection 
of any of the species. 

Now as regards ourselves, what would be the conse- 
quence in case we should conclude to assign intelligence 
and reason to animals? The service of intelligent and 
thinking animals would lose all its charms for us. This dog 
so watchful and faithful that reposes by our side, that horse 
so sure-footed and gentle, that has borne us over floods and 
precipices, if they think, if they reflect, if they reason, will 
they never reason but to obey? and if the thoughts of an 
unknown man, of our own equal, whom we encounter alove in 
a lonely place, inspire us sometimes with well-founded fear, 
would we never experience a sentiment of fear in finding our- 
selves helpless and disarmed inthe midst of a crowd ot animals 
that think and reason as we do ourselves, and whose means 
of attuck are so superior to our means of defence ? 

Let us now make a resume of our observations: The 
interior faculty which guides brutes and urges their move- 
ments is limited in each species by its particular organ- 
ization; then this faculty is an instinct, and is not an intelli- 
gence, a reason, since the characteristic of intelligence and 
of reason is to be served and not limited even by organs, and 
to know no end to their researches and to their progress. 

The interior faculty which guides man and commands 
and directs his actions is not limited by his organization, 
since man invents every day new means of extending the 
power of his organs, or to supply for their feebleness, and to 
make,in a word, with artificial organs, What his natural ones 
refuse him. Thus he sails on the waters, he elevates himself 
in the air, he traverses the earth, he measures the heavens ; 
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as he knows the past, he judges the present, foresees the 
future, and submits that which is, and even that which is 
not yet, to the action of his thoughts or of his industry. 
Then this faculty is an intelligence. If it be necessary for 
their preservation and the destiny they have received that 
animals draw some inductions from the images that oceur 
to them, that they contract some habits by the fre- 
quent repetition of the same actions, these inductions, or 
rather conseeutions, which go not out of the limits of their 
instinet and which make part of it, are not reasonings; and if 
you wish to eall this instinet, with its inductions and habits, 
reason, vou only change the acceptation of words. But 
reason, limited solely to material objects and circumscribed 
in a cirele of simple inductions and involuntary habits, is 
not what men have always understood by the word reason ; 
then, you dispute ouly about words, and if you wish to be 
candid you will admit that the instinct of brutes is not by 
auy means the intelligeuce of man, and has neither the use 
nor the same destination. We dare say that if you examine 
your mind you will find that you are no more interested in 
the intelligence of animals than in that of man; but you 
wish to make man doubt of his own reason, and of all it 
prescribes and inspires ; you wish, in thus lavishing intelli- 
gence on animals, to take away all value from a faculty 
which is so noble, and that man, uncertain among so many 
intelligences, may believe in no intelligence whatever, and 
recognize in himself perhaps only an instinet. In attribut- 
ing intelligence to beasts you he ‘Ip, without perhaps being 
aware of it, to throw the defenders of the immortality of the 
human soul into “the uncertainty, ” as De Bonald says, * of 
knowing whether the souls of men are mortal like those of 
beasts, or whether those of beasts are immortal like those ot 
men.” 

There is, then, an infinite distance between man and the 
brute creation as regards intelligence. Animals have a 
faculty of receiving images, but no inte lligence of ideas ; 
sensations, but no sentiments; habits, but no reflection. 
They perform movements nocensitabed by instinct or im- 
pulse, but rot actions commanded by a will. There is, 
then, neither real happiness nor real misery for these beings ; 
they are without moral power, without duties, without 
dignity, without liberty ; they are mere ‘ly masses organized 
to live, re prod: ice, and die in the service of m: in, and which 
he may use as he does all the things submitted to his empire 
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and permitted for his needs. Without doubt his own 
interest and still more that of society prescribe that he 
should use them with moderation, and his reason itself 
forbids his behaving towards them with cruelty, violence, 
or caprice ; but sentiments of respect or affection he owes 
only to beings like himself, and he cannot without puerility 
and even profanation extend them to beings unendowed 
with reason and sentiment, and which cau neither appreciate 
nor return them. 

To return once more to our theme: It must be remem- 
bered that intelligence is active and free, matter inert and 
passive. Where there is intelligence there is moral liberty ; 
but surely it will not be maintained that animals are endowed 
with moral liberty or free will; then, they do not possess 
real intelligence. And what is the characteristic of reason ? 
Is tit not that it is the faculty which “distinguishes truth 
from falsehood, and good from evil, and which enables the 
possessor to deduce inferences from facts or from proposi- 
tions’? But no candid person will concede that animals 
are thus endowed ; then they do not possess reason properly 
so ealled. 

Besides, the instinet so sure and certain of animals, and 
their sensations so keen and vivid, suflice to explain these 
images or resemblances of intelligence and reason which are 
observed among the higher animals, such as the dog, the 
elephant, and the ape. But it is not their instinct that rea- 
sons; it is itself reasoned in advance and preordained to 
reach infallibly its end. 

Finally, it is only an intelligent, reasonable being, that 
is to say, man, that is made to the image of God. If you 
accord, then, intelligence and reason to animals, you would 
be forced to acknowledge that they bear some degree of 
resemblance toGod—a conclusion which would be supremely 
absurd and ridiculous. But we trust we have said enough 
upon these different subjects to place them in their true and 
proper light, and to show that it was not without a good 
right that man has received, and always will receive, the 
clorious title of lord and monarch ef the terrestrial creation. 
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Art. IIL.—1. Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert (Winckelmann 
and his Age). Goertrne. Stuttgart. 
2. Lobschrift auf Winckelmann (Panegyric on Winckelmann). 
Heyxe. Cassel, 
Winckelmann und die Archaeologie (Winckelmann and Arch- 
wology). Greifswalde, 
. Biographie Winckelmann’s (Biography of Winckelmann), 
Perensen. Leipzig. 


Av a period when the history of ancient art was a vast 
wilderness, it occurred to the mind of John Winckelmann to 
undertake its exploration. The material to aid him in his 
investigation was to be found only, or mainly, in Italy. He 
spent years in preparing his mind for the work, and then, 
having fixed himself in Rome, he won in the contest with the 
Italians themselves, who at that time nearly monopolized the 
knowledge as well as the collections of ancient art, as also 
witl all other competitors, the name of the father of ancient 
art history, as justly as any man ever gained such distinetion 
in connection with any branch: of inquiry. 

Winckelmann’s life, as well as his works, is remarkable 
enough to be sketched. His father was a poor shoemaker iu 
Stendal, in the kingdom of Prussia, where the son was born 
on the 9th of December, 1717, and destined by his father 
to inherit his bench and tools, and nothing more. The boy 
had no taste for this life, and besought his father to let him 
enter the Latin school ofthe town. The latter yielded, much 
against his feelings, but the rector of the school, Tappert by 
name, perceived and cherished the boy’s genius, and his own 
misfortune became the lad’s best luck, for, becoming blind, he 
took young Winckelmann into his family to lead him about, 
and in their rambles the teacher’s large stock of knowledge, 
pertaining to antiquity and the classics, was transferred to his 
pupil. 

Winckelmann passed through the usual course at Halle and 
Jena, and was intended by his friends for the Protestant min- 
istry; himself thought of medicine, obtained successively 
two places as family teacher, and afterwards spent five years 
as classical instructor in the college of Seehausen, for 
which he received two hundred and fifty thalers, equal to 
about one hundred and seventy-five dollars of our money, 
per annum ; and out of this he must live and aid his aged 
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father.* The poverty of teachers in North Germany is pro- 
verbia!. An anecdote tells of a village schoolmaster who 
once purchased more than usual at the shop where he was 
accustomed to procure his little supplies. The shopkeeper 
asked him how it happened that he was able to doso. He 
replied that he had been promoted to a herdsman’s place. 
The story is not too strong for the truth, even considering the 
herdsman’s position as humble ws one would naturally do. 

Winckelmann had one purpose and he never los® sight of 
it, though without the means of carrying it out, and having 
no good ground to hope for them. This purpose was to visit 
Rome, and inspect its treasures of art. The stores of archa- 
ological lore which he had gathered by husbanding the hours 
of night for the study of the ancient classies and works upon 
them were large, and he yearned to look upon the artistic re- 
mains of antiquity, of which he had learned so much. The 
way for this realization was preparing by a process of which 
he could not foresee the issue. 

Count Buenau, ministerot Weimar at the court of Saxony, 
hadin his country residence, in the little town of Noethnitz, near 
Dresden, a library of three hundred thousand volumes, one of 
the largest and most tastefully arranged private libraries in the 
world. He called Wineke!mann to be one of his librarians, of 
which he had two. The Papal nuncio, Cardinal Archinto, was 
a frequent guest of the count, aud having observed the talents, 
attainments, and resistless bent of mind of the poor libra- 
rian, invited him to his palace at Dresden, and offered to aid 
him in finding a place at Rome, perhaps that of librarian at the 





© This position was obtained for him by the Orientalist, Boysen, who, actuated 
by compassion and generosity, resigned it himself in order to make room for 
Winckelmanun. ‘The circumstances under which the boon was conferred are 
described by Boysen in a letter which shows not only the miserable condition of 
the future archeologist, but also his utter failure as a teacher. *‘ In returning 
to» Magdebourg,’’ he writes to Gleim, ** 1 met at the inn of Heimersleiben a can- 
didate named Winckelmann. He had studied with us at Halle, and you must 
have seen him more than once in the public libraries. When, contrary to all 
expectation, | met him at the place mentioned, he was so badly clad and so 
much changed by poverty that I scarcely knew him. He made known his 
situation tome with a sadness that wrung my heart ° > After hav- 
ing convinced me by indubitable proofs, of his rare talents and of his strength 
in Greek literature, | became deeply interested in his case, and resolved to do 
him. aJl the service in my power. In short, I succeeded in securing my own 
place for him. But, will you believe it? (Mais le croiriez-vous ?) several of my 
friends reproached me in the most angry manner. The new regent did not 
know how to preach ; and it would seem that he was not much better at teach- 
ing. Perhaps the scene was too limited for him ; at all eveuts, the number of 
his students was constantly diminishing, and Winckelmann begged me verbally, 
and by letter, to place him elsewhere.’’— Nouvelle biographie générale, tome 
XiVL., Pp. abe. 
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Vatican. Winckelmann was ready to seize such an offer without 
much inquiry as to the terms upon which it might be made, 
and there was in this case one condition which involved the 
conscience, and would have caused hesitation in many a 
mind not more scrupulous than his—he must become a Cath- 
olic. This, it is said, he would not have chosen to do, but it did 
not frighten him. He must see Rome and its collections of 
ancient art. This was the end which sanctified all the neces- 
sary means. His sovereign, too, Augustus Frederic, King of 
Poland and Elector of Saxony, the successor of the great 
patron of the Reformation, had set him the example 

Before Winckelmann left for Rome he puolished a little 
treatise on the Imitation of Greck Works in Sculpure and 
Painting,* the style of which is said to have been unknown 
till then in the German language—* forcible, pithy, without 
one unnecessary word.” It gave rise to Lessing’s Laocoon, 
in which the author is somewhat criticised, and Wieland says 
of the two: “ Lessing, with all his subtilty, logical preci- 
sion, and antiquarian learning, will never be a Winekelmann.” 
This was translated for the Journal Evranger at Paris, and its 
reputation was to meet him at Rome. It dimly shadowed 
forth his future. 

The picture is not a little ludicrous, as we see our avthor, 
after years of waiting, at the age of thirty-seven years, ready 
to depart for the Eternal City. He has in his pocket the nun- 
cio’s certificate of conversion to the Catholie faith, also a letter 
from his eminence to Cardinal Passionei, a few dueats, and 
a letter of credit for two hundred thalers ($140). As tray- 
elling companion he has a young Jesuit, Roos by name, 
whose company, he says, was tormenting, though he dared not 
refuse it. They travelled by extra-post—that is, doubtless, a 
kind of one-horse wagon, just large enough for the two, 
which the postmasters by the way got up for them. They 
carried their own wine, which was probably neither worse 
nor dearer on account of Roos’s father being chief butler to 
the court, and it would not be strange if the provision re- 
lieved a little the torment of his companionship, and operated 
as oue of the reasons why he dared not decline it, though the 
main one was doubtless that which made him a Catholie—to 
insure a support in Rome. They were sumptuously and kindly 
entertained at all the Jesuit houses by the way until they 


Gedanken ther die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke in der Malerei und Bild- 
hauerkunst. 
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reached Newburg on the Danube, and there Winckelmann 
was relieved of his tormenting companion, as doubtless also 
of the court butler’s wine, left his trunk, and travelled on foot 
and alone thirty-five miles to Augsburg. At this place he 
remained eight days, vainly attempting to arrange for a con- 
veyance, as all the Jesuit means of transportation were in 
requisition for a pending election of a general of the order at 
Rome. He finally finds a chance to crowd himself in with a 
family made up of a man, his wife, two children, and a 
eunuch. It took him fourteen days, and cost him fifteen 
ducats ($33) to Venice, a distance now made in about thirty 
hours, including sixteen hours by diligence, and at an ex- 
pense of about ten dollars of our money. 

The sublime mountain scenery of the Tyrol impressed 
him deeply. Apart from its natural grandeur this land, now 
one of the poorest in Europe, was then one of the richest. 
In no part of his journey did he fare so well. He men- 
tions as worthy of note that at Innsbruck he dined in a com- 
pany of twenty persons, each of whom had a silver knife, 
fork, and spoon, aud they had twelve courses at dinner. 
Tyrol had its golden days, when its mines of the precious 
metals made millionaires of peasants—when its people, too, 
were returning enriched every year from their little trading 
enterprises in foreign lands, and when the carrying trade from 
Venice to Augsburg, Nuremberg, and thence to all central Eu- 
rope, was by way of this Breuner road, and made rich all who 
dwelt upon it. Winckelmann saw this land towards the 
evening of the day of its glory, for its glory in respect of 
thrift has long since passed away, leaving it, however, still 
ove of the most interesting countries in the world to visit. 
The change indeed from wealth to poverty has not even 
abridged the traveller’s interest. Strong social develop- 
ments—tfrugal habits—the wildest religious superstitions— 
legends of saints, angels, devils, and witches, wild and wan- 
tou, and akin to that unspeakable grandeur of mountain- 
peaks, valleys, and gorges, which no popular revolution 
can change-—these are now the elements of interest in this 
land; aud the tradition that its people were once rich, as 
Winckelmann saw and described them, seems like a fable.; 

Winckelmann remained five days in Venice, and then 
found passage by ship to Bologna, which was reached in 
three days and three nights. Here he remained five days, 
and he was eleven days more in reaching Rome by way of 
Ancona and Loretto, which journey he made in the company 
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of a citizen of Bologna, that spoke only his patois, and made 
the way excruciating for poor Winckelmann, wbo must apply 
all his powers of attention, and then guess at what was said. 
He found it necessary to renounce all fastidiousness in re- 
gard to food and beds, and the case grew worse as he drew 
near Rome, the country becoming a desert as the traveller 
enters the Flaminian way, thirty-three miles from the city, 
the accommodations growing bi ad accordingly. The whole 
journey from Dresden occupied eight wee ks, a period which 
would now suflice for a tour from New York to Rome and 
back, allowing more time fcr the latter city, and for Paris, than 
the average of American travellers spend in those places. 

Our author is now in the capital of Christendom. Fortune 
favours him, not with funds, but with friends. Ie never 
received, all told, more than four hundred dollars of our money 
per annum, and in the early part of the time his pay was much 
less. A portion of this was in the shape of a pension of one 
hundred thalers from the court of Saxony, coming through the 
king’s Jesuit confessor; but he had a letter from Dietrich, 
painter at the court of Dresden, to Mengs, painter of the same 
court residing at Rome. This man had been eleven years in the 
city, and had a reputation above that of any artist there; in- 
deed Winckelmann’s partiality makes him the equal of Michael 
Angelo, and whatever the truth may be in regard to this, it 
is true that he painted the | rat aga of the Pope and eardinals, 
and of the royal family of Naples, and in after years was called 
to the court of Spain “with a sal: ary of 8 8,000 seudi, together 
with house, horses, and livery, raising it to 10,000—a fair sum, 
when it is considered that the artists are about the poorest 
set of men in Europe, their average pay not being more 
than half that of our journeymen mechanics. This became 
u friendship of the highest value to Winekelmann, for 
Mengs found him lodgings across the way from his own, and 
besides this, took him into his own house and heart, and the 
former writes to his friend Belirends in Germany, that ** Rome 
would have been a desert to him without Mengs’ acquaint- 
ance.” In Mengs’ room he had his books, there he took his 
coffee, and, on fast-days, his meals. As he had become aCath- 
olic to gain his purpose in relation to art, and Mengs had done 
the same in order to marry a beautiful peasant girl at Rome, 
who had served him in the presence of her mother as a model for 
a Madonna, they may both have preferred Protestant fare on 
fast-days, and contrived together to secure it. Where Mengs 
had access, Winckelmann could also ge. The most important 
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connection to which this aided him was that with the princely 
family of Cardinal Albani, to which we shall again refer. 

Cardinal Archinto, who, as papal nuncio at Dresden, had 
first hinted the way of sending Winckelmann to Rome, had, 
in the mean time, been himself transferred from this nuncia- 
ture and mae secretary of state at the Vatican. He had 
recommended our poor adventurer to Cardinal Passionei as 
librarian, a service which he did not enter, and does not tell 
us why, though in his letters to friends he says much of a 
determination to remain a freeman, hints various interferences 
with his liberty, and in a letter to his friend Hagedorn, of 
February 6, 1756, when he had been less than six months in 
Rome, he writes that plots against his freedom had ceased, 
and he knew that he should be able to live for his main pur- 
pose; but still long subsequently he refers with like obscurity 
to attacks made upon his liberty. 

Archinto was cold towards him, perhaps because he had 
not entered Passionei’s service, but still the cardinal secre- 
tary gave Winckelmann, during the second year of his resi- 
dence in Rome, asuit of rooms in the Chaneellerie, he bim- 
self residing in the Vatican, and yet the coldness continued ; 


while between Winckelmann and Passionei there sprang up a 
most intimate friendship. He made his investigations at the 
latter cardinal’s library, his eminence looking up the books 
for him. Winekelmann gives some curiously interesting 
traits of this patron. In writing to Count Buenau, May 12, 
1757, he says: 


“T can boast of being received as one of the friends of the cardinal, 
for those whoin he invites to his splendid pleasure castle at Frascati are 
so regarded; and as he never sets his foot over the threshold of any 
man’s door in Rome, and wishes to be regarded as odd, in order not to 
be molested by any one, he receives none whodo not please him. Indeed, 
a couple of years ago he flatly refused admission to a cardinal who had 
gone thither and confidently announced himself.” 

He often refers to the freedom with which he lived in 
the house of this cardinal. He says that from the very 
beginning of the acquaintance he could speak to him with 
his hat on, contrasting with bitterest sarcasm his eminence 
and others of his rank in Rome, with the persistent strenu- 
ousness of a petty German superintendent in regard to the 
trifling details of etiquette. They sat down to the table 
together in slippers and study cap ; nay, even in their shirt 
sleeves, as they might happen to be in the pursuit of their 
investigations in the library. The cardinal was at this time 
about seventy-seven years ofage. Winckelmann, when with 
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him, sat at his bedside before he rose in the morning, and 
always rode out with him. Once, after dinner, they were 
riding together, and met another cardinal in his carriage : 


“ lis eminence,” says Wincklemann, “said to me: ‘Do you know 
this man?’ * Yes, by sight,’ I replied. ‘Sir,’ said he, * you must learn 
to know people thoroughly. This cardinel is an unworthy man, 
This surprises yon, does it not? But so we speak in Rome, the only 
place in the world where men can speak thus freely, as I, who have lived 
for atime in all the free republics of Europe, can confidently assert.’ 
‘Your eminence,’ said I, ‘does not remember the Holy Inquisition.’ * For 
shame,” said he, ‘to hold that np to me; you mast know that if one does 
not erect a pulpitin the Spanish place, and publicly teach that the Pope 
is Anti-Christ, he has nothing to fear. In other respects one can say 
what he will without being in the least molested on account of it. The 
times of Pius V. have gone by, and the spirit of Christian toleration is 
everywhere becoming prevalent.’ ” 


Winckelmann then goes on to say that this cardinal 
might be Pope if he only desired it. After adding in 
his letter to the count that Passionei’s special regard for 
himself had somewhat confuse! the mind of Arechinto, he 
states the details of an interesting call on the cardinal secre- 
tary, in whose palace he had for five months occupied a 
suit of rooms witnout having called upon him. On read- 


ing this account one is inclined to observe that tie fewer 
such that are made, the more pleasant will it be tor both 
parties : 


“T have not,” says he, “called upon Cardinal A. for five mont!is, for 
i@ reason that the last time I called he kept me some hours waiting, 
and I began a long sermon in the antechamber, as tollows: * [am aman 
who knows the value of time, the only treasure which all rational beings 
have under their control. It is unworthy of me to count the stones in 
the antechamber. I am perhaps the only one who comes to speak to 
the cardinal without asking, and, indeed, without accepting some favor.’ 
Finally the cardinal came out, acted as though he had forgotten 
that I had been announced, or if he had actually forgotten it—it is all 
the same to me—and asked me if I had any thing special to say to him. 
Ile remained standing, and as I was not to be drawn into saying any 
thing, he passed on. ‘Why do you not say for what you came? said the 
court servants. * Because I am not accustomed,’ said I, * to be questioned 
in this way, as it is known that Iam without need, and never come to 
ask for any thing for myself, but come on the cardinal’s own business,’ ” 


+} 
ui 


Perhaps Winckelmann exaggerated a little in the above 
account, in order to improve his character for independence 
or bluntness of expression. Indeed, we find him in one of 
his letters revealing one of those tricks of his time which 
we call white lies, as though he never thowght of it as 
unworthy of him. Cardinal! Passionei had lett with him tor 
transmission asa present to Count Buenau a copy of the Pope’s 
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work entitled De Synodo Diocesano, and had at the same 
time written to the count. Winekelmann would not, per- 
haps could not, send the book at his own expense, and would 
not send it unpaid. He told the cardinal that he had sent it, 
and then, in writing to the count, desired him in answering 
the cardinal’s letter to acknowledge the receipt of it, though 
it still lay in his own hands at Rome. He not only quietly 
tells this lie, but asks Count Buenau to tell one for him in 
order to cover it up—a favor which we may presume was 
readily granted. 

As Winckelmann did not call at Archinto’s, and was so 
much with Passionei, the former was led to inquire into the 
reason for this course on the part of his protegé, and this led 
to an arrangement by which Winckelmann dined two days in 
the week with the cardinal secret: ury of state. 

There was another cardinal whose friendship contributed 
more to our author’s work than that of any other man: this 
was Alexander Albani, of the princely family of that name, 
one of whom had been Pope under the title of Clement XI. 
The private library of this Pope had fallen to his nephew ; 
is was the best in Rome, especially in manuscripts, aud has 
since been added to the Vatican collection, of which it forms 
a most important part. Albani had also the finest villa in 
the neighborhood of Rome, and the greatest gallery of an- 
cient art in the vicinity of that city, if not inthe world. To 
this gentleman’s favorable notice our author had probably 
been introduced by his friend Mengs, who had assisted the 
cardinal in making his collection. After the death of Archin- 
to, which occurred early in Winackelmann’s residence in 
Rome, he accepted lodgings with Albani, and remained 
there excepting brief intervals till his death, performing a 
merely nominal service as librarian. His several cardinal pat- 
rons had not only the best libraries and art collectiousin Rome, 
but were themselves, especially Albani, the best informed 
in antiquity, and what they knew they transferred to their 
protege. Albani was even more att: whed to him than Pas- 
sionei had been, and embraced him from the depth of sincere 
affection every time they met after an absence. 

Taking as a main gre ound of our conclusion Winckel mann’s 
talents and kn owledge of antiquity, then the society into 
which he fell at Rome, and adding to these the favourableness 
of the juncture into which he was thrown, and the numerous 
concurring aids, we shall be prepared to perceive why no 
other man, either before or since his time, has been in a con- 
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dition to effect so great an amount of progress towards a 
history of ancient art as he effected. No sueh work had ever 
been done. The material for it existed at that time only in 
Rome, and the industry or talents or learning, or perhaps 
all these, were wanting among the Italians to accomplish 
such a work. Winekelmann says there was not a man in 
Florence capable of even reading the proof of the Greek 
words in his catalogue of the Stosch Museum in that city. 
He says that the man in charge of the Greek department ot 
the Vatican library could not read Greek. He admits but 
two or three men in Rome who were learned in this lan- 
guage, and says that they had no desire for authorship.* Of 
the large commission appointed by the king of Naples to 
deseribe the remains of antique art discovered at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, but one had the learning necessary tor his 
work, and he was at the time SO years of age, and indisposed 
to write. Albani and Passionet he thinks might have doue 


© None capable of judging, who have visited Rome and taken any interest 
ip its institutions, would believe this statement from Winekelmann or anybody 
else. But the great archeologist was very fond of disparaging the learning of 
others ; besides, he was often rather hasty in his conclusions, even when | 
intended to be most accurate It is well known that there are very few if any 
of the curdinal-bishops who are not Greek scholars ; it is still better known that 
none but accomplished linguists ever get charge of the Greek or Latin d-purt- 
ment at the Vatican 


In almost every instance those placed in such positions 
are persons distinguished for their learning, and who have received their appoint- 
ments on account of that distinction—generally for the purpose of aiding them, 
the same as Winckelmann himself was aided 

But without any knowledge of these facts it would be easy to understand 
that there are some good Grecians at Rome Be it remembere | that in the time 
of Winckelmann, as well as now, there was a first-class university in Rome, in 
which not ouly the Greek was tanght by several professors—generally from four 
to six—bDut also the Sinserit, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic. And there ar: several 
other colleges in which those languages are also taught; but we need only 
mention the Coilege de Propaganda Fule, wh.ose library contains works in arty 
languages, and has a printing office in which most of those languages are used 
for the purpose of communicating with dignitaries of the Church and mission- 
aries in all parts of the world, 

Let it be borne in mind als» that, immense and invaluable as the library of the 
Vatican is, with its numerous, ancient manuscripts, of 
to be found elsewhere, it is not the only great collection in Rome : there are 
eleven other libraries, including that of the Augustinian convent, called the 
Angelica, which contains 90,000 volumes and 3.000 manus ripts; and the 
Minerva, which contains 120,000 volumes and 4,509 manuscripts. There is not 
one of these libraries which has not a Greek department, to which scholars from 
all parts of the world are admissible. If the gentleman in charge of it is culled 
to for a book he gets it as promptly as he can, but rarely makes any attempt to 
display his knowledge of Greek or of anv other languyge ; in nine cases out of 
ten he is just as well pleased to be considered ignorant as learned, if there hap- 
pens to be no particular need for his knowledge. No doubt it was one of this 
character Winckelmann must have found in charge of the Greek department at 
the Vatiearn ; at least we prefer to think so, rather than accuse the great archa- 
ologist of having indulged in deliberate fulsehood at th 
factors and friends. —Ep 
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something in this way, but preferred to be the patrons 
rather than the laborers. The only others from whom any- 
thing of this kind could have been expected were the foreigners 
resident in Italy, or passing through on hasty tours of the 
Continent orthe Orient. Of these the French, according to 
Winckelmann, had become a by-word. The Germans were 
mainly princes, nobles, and artists; the last had no time, 
apart from the pursuit of their respective arts, and the two 
former had no talents. A prince of Dessan-Anhalt is men- 
tioned as an almost solitary exception. The English in Italy 
were either there for pleasure or attempted nothing beyond 
superficial deseriptions of individual objects or general 
Views, 

Winckelmann, on the other hand, entered Italy not only 
master of the ancient classies, but having read them with an 
eye to this special work. Ifis friend Hagedorn, at Dresden, 
had written a book on the subject which had deeply im- 
pressed his mind, and is referred to in one of his letters as 
the most important book of the age. He entered Rome a 
convert to the Catholie faith from the land of Luther, which 
eave the highest value to all his other eredentials. Most of 
the converts to the Catholic chureh are probably sincere. Not 
so with Winekelmann ; he had a mind and heart for a special 
work, and it was with him a business matter to put himself 
where he could best accomplish it. Nor did he either lose 
this working spirit, or gain any new views of religion, so faras 
appears, for he sent to Géttingen for a Lutheran hymn-book, 
which he could get into Rome only by giving it a talse name. 
From this smuggled hymu-book Winekelmann sang in his 
room, and he pathetically regretted in a letter tu Heyne that 
his favorite hymn was omitted in the edition sent him.* He 


It may be that Wincke!mann was not sincere in becoming a Catholic, but 
changed his religion merely through worldly motives—in order that he might 
e enabled to pursue his favorite studies. Bat we have no evidence of the tact, 
whereas it is denied by those Catholics who knew him best, and would be 
least likely to bear false testimony As to his liking a particular hymn ina 
Lutheran hymn-book, it is perfectly consistent with his being a sincere Catholic. 
He may have liked it for the poetry, or for some agreeable reminiscences which 
it recalled. Again it is quite possible that, although his first profession of the 
Catholic religion was but a matter of convenience, his feelings underwent a 
change after his going to Rome. We must either believe this or regard him 
as an arrant hypocrite. To us the former seezms much more likely than the 
latter, for various reasons. In the first place it was natural enough that a man 
of his disposition should be much influenced by constant contact with benefac- 
tors and triends who had enabled him to realize his fondest wishes ; and if he 
was not thus influenced, why did he confess and receive extreme unction as soon 
is he found that his wounds were mortal? And if he was not sincere in the 
fection that he professed for Cardinal Albani, why did he make a will in 
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was, however, taken into the embraces and hearts of the princess 
of the Chureh. Presented soon after his arrival in Rom? to 
the head of the Catholic Church, he was dispensed from the 
etiquette of kissing his toe, but to our imagination the most 
ludicrous of pictures is that of John Winckelmann, thie once 
shoemaker’s boy of Stendal, the singer of Protestant liyimus 
at Rome, sitting between the Pope and the Cardinal, rea ling 
to the Holy Father a religious production of his own pen. 
Our author was in Italy at just the right time. Besides 
the collections then already made, to all of which he had 
access, the work of search was then being proseeuted with 
unusual vigor. Searee a letter of Winckelmann to his friends 
in Germany is without some announcement of discoveries of 
more or less interest and importance. Indeed, he was him- 
self chief mover in this search; for none had so mueh power 
to carry on these investigations as Archinto, Albani, Pas- 
sionei, and Spinelli, and none could influence them so mueh 
as Wineckelmann, whom they had taken into their embraces 
for this very purpose. He hal studied the topography of 
ancient Rome and its environs, and knew where every villa 
of the times of the republic and the empire had stood, and 
where discoveries might be exp veted. ‘T'o these pla 
called attention, and not without results. Nor did he allow 
tun objeet discovered to fail of its contribution to his pure 
pose. He was the ghost of antiquity in this city of the 
republic, the Caesars, and the Popes, and persistently hannted 
every place where its dust had not been disturbed and sifted. 
The time, too, twelve years, which he spent in this wor, 
was long, compared with that given to it at the very heal- 
quarters of its operations by any other of the great archi »le- 


Ces hh ? 


gists. Ilis reckless energy appears in such incidents as one 
which he gives in relation to his gaining admission through 
& porter to see a gentleman’s statuary, for the close inspce- 
tion of which he must climb up somewhere. As the result, a 
statue tumbled down, and he himself narrowly escap “l sert- 
ous injury. In this predicament, he first thoaght of ranning 
tu escape detection in his accidental mischief, but bethougin 
himself, and, aware that the porter knew where he was, con- 
cluded to stop his mouth with a bribe. 


his last moments bequeathing his Eminence those precious collections of ancicnt 
art-specimens to which he had devoted his lif+’ He might hewe livel mica 
of his time a hypocrite, but he could have had no motive to die one, especially 
when so far from Rome, and while there was noo. .e near that could be s 


pose lL tu have any influence upon him Ev 
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Ile was in Italy, too, at the most interesting period of 
the «iseoveries about Naples—at Pompei, Herculaneum, 
and Stabia—he visited the sites of these ruins four or five 
times during his residence in Rome, remaining from four 
weeks to two months each time. Having letters from the 
court of Saxony to that of Naples he was well received 
there, and the king always ealled him Baron von Winckel- 
mann. Between himself and Count Firmian, the Austrian, 
and Sir William Hamilton, the British embassador at Naples, 
-prang up warm friendships, which were of great value to 
hin. The latter visited him at Rome, and reeeived sugges- 
TiOHS frou bitin in regard to his work onthe discoveries about 
Naple 8. 

Soon after his arrival in Italy he made also the acquaintance 
of Baroude Stoseh at Florence, and a most intimate friendship 
was the result. This gentleman had at the time one of the 
largest collections of the cameos and engraved gems of 
antiquity in the world, of which he desired Winekelmaun to 
ake a eatalogue, a work which the latter executed for 
De Stoseh’s nephew and heir, and resided for the purpose 
nine months in Florence. To assign the age and name and the 
subject of each of these required immense archaeological 
knowledge, and not only brought into use his earlier attaia- 
ments in that direetion, but doubtless greatly extended them 
by placing in his possession the information which Baron de 
Stosch himself had gathered while inaking the collection. 

It was an age, too, when some remarkable minds were 
just beginning to move for antiquarian researches, These 
nev in their tours must pass through Rome and tarry there 
acdine. Winekelmann’s reputation and position with the 
zreat ones of that city brought all sach to him. In addition 
lo these, however, there came many princely, noble, and 
wealthy blockheads, professing to seek from him = intorma- 
tion on works of art in Rome, and instruction in general on 
au subject which they had neither talent to comprehend 
hor taste to appreciate. This often -brought his nervous 
nature to the highest pitel of excitemenc, aud to the resolu- 
tio never to serve such persons agai. In writing to his 
triend Bebrends in Germany, less than a year after his 
arrival in Italy, he says: * All the cavaliers come here fools 
and go away again asses. This class of men deserve not to 
he taught. To a certain nation Rome is intolerable. A 
Frenchman is incapable of improvement. He and antiquity 
mutually renounce each other.’’ It was, however, good tor 
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him to be stirred up a little, in this way, occasionally. Te 
did not keep his resolution to avoid such people, and he 
learned something from these fools; or at least he derived 
eollateral benefits from such of them as the Duke of York, 
brother of the English monarch, and the Duke of Gordon, 
that sovereign’s prime minister; and if he had not, his asso- 
ciation with such men as Pococke, Barthelemi, and tire Duke 
de Rochefoveauld repaid a hundred-fold all the time consumed 
by the demands made upon him in this way. Is kuowl- 
edge of the literature of antiquity, and ther observations on 
Greeee, Egypt, and the Orient, were the mutual inspirations 
toan enthusiasm which nothing but such personal intercourse 
could have inspired. 

Over and above all the special advantages which fortune 
threw in Winckelmann’s way for writing the art history of 
the ancients, was a remarkable and peculiar order of genius, 
euibracing among its elements the rarest logical power, to 
which industry added its indispensable aid, and a unique 
precision and pointe Iness of style its highest eharin. 
Learned Germans often intentionally avoid the popular style 
of writing, and se itt its stead one W hieh the COLON people 
can searcely understand, its phrases being put together much 
like the most complicated string of aleebrale formulas. They 
seem to think that science is degraded by clothing itself in 
the language of life, and exalted by being placed out of the 
reach of the people. This indeed could be of little moment, 
if it did not also blunt the poiut of truth, even to the eda- 
cated mind, nay, impede the progress ot investigation itselt 
No man is more free from this fault than Winekeliiagn. 
None ever came nearer to that highest attainment in the ex- 
pression of thought, to use no needless word. He preterred 
bluntness to obscurity, though this trait appears mainly in 
his private letters, when bis indiguation explodes at some 
demonstration of human ignorance, stupidity, or folly. 

For the work which Providence had for Winekelman ito 
do, he was the right man, in the right place, at the right 
time. Half a century earlier the material for such a work 
would have been insufficient at Rome. Half a ceutury later 
this material was again seattered; at least it was no longer 
piled up in Italy. The collection, for instance, of Baron de 
Stosch was soon after carried to Berlin. Timense quantities 
of art remains went to Engiand and Germany. Napoleon’s 
cupidity found nothing which pleased it so well as Ltaly’s art 
treasures, and he carried them away. Although these treas- 


. 
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ures were not thus sent away beyond the reach of inquirers 
in this field, but on the contrary were placed before a greater 
number of such, it is well that they had first been subjected 
to the action of such a mind as Winckelmann’s; and his work 
had been done before this general dispersion. Though it was 
not free from errors, but doubtless had many, it was a way 
cut through an almost unbroken forest, leaving to others the 
easier labour of straightening and repairing. That which 
required the skill of the great engineer had been accom- 
plished. 

If a man has had the genius and fortune to mark with his 
hame an epoch in the development of some branch of science 
or art, he is assigned a place in the popular mind above or- 
dinary mortals. listory very properly drops his foibles, 
as unworthy of its dignity; eulogists often change them into 
virtues, and give us a picture of the man without those frail- 
ties which would have made him one of us, and make him a 
kind of agreeable monster. Winckelmann, so far as he con- 
tinues to be known, has become such a character. The 
scientific and literary world know him generally as the great 
archeologist. The man has been quite forgotten. It is not 
vell to lose sight of the weaknesses and frailties which have 
been econvected with the genius and learning of. historiea! 
persons, and we have but to read our author’s private letters 
in order to feel that he is one of us. The following passage 
ofa letter to Baron de Stosch (1757) will serve our purpose : 


sthe middle of the month, go to Camaldoli, 


. ] «) ll. perhaps, ti 


} syralir 
because wil the eardinal’s 


] 
d. 1 think, however, there 
is still another reason why I] am not one of the first whom the cardinal 

nds thither. A eertain Freneh abbé, an original of rash stupidity, and 
tgreat blower,+ las insinuated himself into the regards of this gent]- 
man, Whose fault, if he has one, is a passion for the French nation, | 
know not how it has happened that L have on all oceasions sought to 
wake this man ridieulons, as indeed he deserves. This began during the 
late cilleggiatura.t and went so far at the eardinal’s own table that he 


ware 
I 


Ooms are occuple 
? 
t 





rose and left it. To give this man rest, I must be absent. I should not 
xo subject to this suspicion if 1 had not another motive for doing so. I 
have hitherto played “mong the people the part of the plain, silent man, 
and have observed that a man loses in Rome by acting this part. Hence- 
forth I shall turn the pelt, and as I meet a couple of French abbots in 
the Camaldoli, one of whom pretends to be my friend, who go about say 
ing that there is nothing in the Datehman, and Cardinal Passionei is 
inclined to make much out of this, I shall seek occasion to stop their 
mouths in his presence.” 


Passionei. 7 Windmaker. 
t The [» riod of summer residence in the villas. 
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When this promised rebuke occurred, if it ever did, 
the old cardinal probably jumped up from the table 
again, and left the gladiators to each other’s tender mercies: 
and if Winekelmann would talk to rival combatants as he 
would write about it to friends, the terms bandied would 
be such as beasts, asses, fools, and blockheads. 

Examples kindred with the above are numerous. Indeed 
his private letters to his friends seem to have furnished a 
kind of safety valve for the excess of steam generated in his 
contacts with the world. But perhaps he has improved his 
own bluntness by the narration in these letters, and if so, he 
has further exposed another practice which we have before 
caught him exercising. 

His letters often throw out to his friends the first crude 
forms of thought afterwards elaborated for his works; but 
they contain also thoughts on other subjects, and these are 
sometimes wiid. For instance he treats the whole French 
nation with one compreheusive sneer, though he himself no 
doubt made as many exceptions in their favor as almost any 
other man would have done. Of Lord Kames’ chapter on 
beauty, in his elements of criticism, he says that ‘* a Green- 
lander might have written it.’’ The celebrated John Wilkes— 
whose persecutions, rather than his talents, were the basis 
of his celebrity—whose fame on the Continent was but the 
echo of this persecution in England, and of the excesses 
which he committed, and the swell which he made in his 
continental travels—was one of Winckelmann’s great men. 
He had with him in Rome a _ beautiful daneing girl from 
Venice, whom he provided with a separate equipage at his 
own expense, with fourteen post-horses from Rome to 
Naples, from which latter city he wrote to Winckelmann, 
that he had lodgings there ready for him. This John Wilkes 
he calls a second Milton, and says that he had contracted 
not only acquaintance but friendship with him. The Puri- 
tan poet, had the two been contemporary, would doubtless 
have defended the libertine demagogue against the arbitrary 
annoyances of the government, but the two would have 
eventually shunned each other’s contact. This is ove of the 
many instances vf our author’s vanity of acquaintance wit! 
the great, and is the more strange since he professed to 
value nothing but learning, and this, too, must pertain to 
antiquity aud antique art. But in this instance he allowed 
prodigality and show to take its place. His greatest fault 
was egotism, Which, however, he shared with Cicero, perhaps 
the greatest of the old Romans. 
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Used to the profound quiet of a German town, under the 
control of a vigilant police, Winckelmann was greatly dis- 
turbed by the noises in the streets of Rome. In the daytime 
he says there was tolerable quiet, but nights the devil was 
let loose, and he could not sleep. This led him to divulge a 
habit which he doubtless overstates; for he says that he 
was accustomed to drink himself drunk in order to induce 
sleep. The genuine drunkard is rarely so calculating in the 
act, or so frank in its avowal. Indeed, his letters. without 
professing anything in particular, give us a most lively pic- 
ture of his inner and outer lite; of his life with those eardi- 
nals with whom his lot was east, of their mutual animosi- 
ties. their freedom of speech in regard to each other and the 
Holy Father, their filial piety towards his Holiness, whieh 
Winckelmann echoes in such exclamations as * Oh, the Pope 
is resolved not to die; he is still riding out!’ Tle gives us, 
too, his lite in the streets and in the precincts, where tourists 
seldom or never £0, where he could walk for miles through 
orange groves Without ever stepping from under their shade. 
These incidental sketches bear us back to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and place us in the lanes and alleys, the 
streets and promenades, the palaces and art galleries of the 
Eternal City and the neighboring villas, in the company, not 
of the great archeologist whose works torm an era In ancient 
art history, but of that other person, blunt, genial, frank, 
and social, whom we have before us in the letters of John 
Wineckelmann, written trom Rome to his friends in Germany. 

The subject of our sketch shows one trait which many 
of our readers will not be able to appreciate. THe shall state 
it himself in the following extracts trom two letters to his 
friend Berg, dated Rome, June 9, 1762, and February 
10, 1764: 
. All the names that I could give you are not sweet enough, 
and reach not the depths of my love, and all that I could say to you is 
much too weak to speak the feelings of my heart and soul, From heaven, 
and net from human impulses sprang friendship. I was drawn to you by 
a kind of reverence, and hence at your departure seemed to have been 
robbed of the highest good. What should | have to write to make even 
one of hundreds of my readers comprehend this great secret! My dear- 
est triend, | love you more than any created thing, and neither time, nor 
chance, nor age can diminish this love ; but to be parted without being 
able to reach each other by letter is even more painful to me than the 
-eparation itself. * * * 

* Asa tender mother weeps inconsolably for her beloved child, whom 
an arbitrary prince has wrested from her and exposed to instant death 
upon the battle field, so do I, ny sweet fri nd, bemoan with tears, which 
flow from my very soul, my separation from you, A mysterious impulse, 
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not awakened by form or stature alone, caused me from the very moment 
I first saw you to feel in me the motions of that harmony which is above 
human comprehension, and is set in tune by the eternal order of things. 
In the forty years of my life, this is the second instance of the kind with 
me, and will most likely be the Inst. My dear friend, so strong an affee- 
tion ean no other man in the world bear to you; for full eoneord of soul 
is only possible between two persons ; 


all other atfections are but scions 
from this noble stock.” 


Perhaps most men in our country who have strong im- 
pulses to domestic life, either early form a family cirele, or 
at least have this before them as a part of their plan soon to 
be earried out. They either love this circle, or feel that they 
ought to love it, and so feel themselves debarred from such 
intense outside attachments. Few men, therefore, with such 
instinets ever advance, among us, so far into the interior of 
bachelor lite as to settle down into a sense of its necessities. 
But everywhere in Europe the ease is quite another. In Ger- 
many many aman ofstrongest domestic iustinets is shoved along 
the track of Jife in such a way that he does not find, or even 
hope to find, a place where he ean stop and form this rela- 
tion. Inthe family man the domestic impulses are coustantly, 
though silently, expending themselves in rocking the era- 
dle, playing with the babies, or in answering the thousand 
more pressing demands of the mother and older children ; 
while the bachelor, whose impulses in the same direction 
are of equal strength, has no constant means of discharging 
their surplus electricity, and henee their oceasioual ex- 
plosions under the attraction of more distant objeets must 
be often more violent, as in the instance of Wineklemann 
and his friends, Lamprecht and Berg. It is a kind of David 
and Jouathan affair, and must be lett to those who have deeper 
insight into such matters. 

From Winekelman’s letters it would seem that there 
could have been little in his soul which he did not at some 
time attempt tu discharge through them. As most ef these 
were written to his friends in Germany they are in the Ger- 
man language. But some were written in Italian, some in 
Latin, and some in Freneh, and in the edition of his works 
before us they are printed in the several languages in which 
they were originally written. 

‘How rarely does the author of a great work live to enjoy 
the support, and be fanned by the pleasant breezes of tame 
whien he had promised himself from it! Winckelmann’s 
chief work, the History of Ancient Art,* had been published 


s , , - , , 
> Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums. 
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a little over three years before his death and had of course 
yielded him vext to nothing. He had given his strength to 
this study, had accomplished his purpose, and would have 
effected little more of moment had he lived to the age of 
threescore and ten years. The eyes which had served him 
so nobly in the examination of works of art were be ginning 
to need he Ips. He found his first leisure in 1768 to visit 
Germany. and he seems, indeed, never to have abandoned 
the thought of returning thither to live and to die. There 
were three places in that land which he might have had: 
one at the court of Saxony, ove at that of Hanover, and one 
at that of Prussia, and he nursed these along, so that in case 
his props in Rome should break under him he might have 
other support. He cherished also the idea of the priesthood, 
acanonicate, and various other places in Rome, which shows 
his own worldly prudence, gained in the severe sehool of 
his youth, as also the precariousness of the means of sub- 
sistence among men of this class in Europe. 

On the 16th of April, 1768, Winckelmann started for his 
native land, accompanied by a Roman artist named Cava- 
ceppi. llow deceived is hum: in nature often as to its love 
for objects absent and long unseen! What had he not pro- 
mised himself from this visit? It was already May when 
eur tourists reached the Tyrol, and there Winckelmann 
began fist to speak in terms of contempt of its heavy and 
uncouth architecture, perhaps in regard to the very houses 
in which twe ‘Ive years before “a had enjoye “l all the com- 
forts and Inxuries of life, so far in his estimation above any- 
thing in the rest of his journey, or in Rome itself. His 
friend at first thought him joking, but soon found that he 
was in deepest and saddest earnest. In that land which he 
had deemed the most glorious he had ever seen, snow was 
still lying, the sight chilled his spirits, and he talked of 
returning to Rome. Cavaceppi had all that he could do to 
keep him moving northwards. He had supposed his German 
home still dear to him ; but his residence in the Eternal City 
had made an impression, the strength of which he had not 
suspected until it was put to this test. Had Goethe’s song, 
then not yet written, of Mignon, been sung to him: 

** Know’st thou the land where the lemon tree blows, 
Where deep in the bower the gold orange grows, 
Where zephyrs from heaven die softly away, 

And the laurel and myrtle tree never decay, 
Know’st thou it?” 


he would have responded from a full soul : 
“T know it well 
Thither, O, thither would I go.” 
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Winckelmann, however, was never again to see his native 
home in Germany, or his adopted one in Italy. His com- 
panion drew him along to Munich, where he was received 
with great honor, but without effeet upon his spirits ; then 
to Ratisbon, on the Danube, and at tbis point his 
sense of justice to his friend, whom he had brought 
with him on this visit to his native country, proved too 
weak. Providence had used his strong and strange impulses 
and vast learning and talents to elucidate the treasures of 
ancient art, and this work now accomplished, a fatal impulse 
hurries him on to his tragie end. Here he left his friend and 
turned down the river to Vienna, where high honors from 
the Empress Maria Theresa awaited him. She gave him 
several medals, and offered him a place. But his heart was 
in Rome, and thitherward he pressed his way. Leaving 
Vienna on the 28th of May, he reached Trieste on the Ist ot 
June, just before dinner, seated himself at a hotel table, and 
inquired of the landlord in regard to ships for Venice. The 
latter Knew of none, but a person sitting near professed to 
have the needed information, and offered to accompany him 
to the harbor to make arrangements for the passage. 
A kind of travelling acquaintance sprang up, although 
during eight days which must intervene before he could 
sail, he concealed his own name and character. Inthe mean 
time, he and Archangeli, for such was the stranger’s name, 
were much in each other’s rooms, took their coffee together, 
and together went into the streets for their purchases or their 
promenades. Winckelmann showed his medals from the 
Empress and some from Albani to this new friend, invited him 
to the cardinal’s villa in ease he should visit Rome, all of 
which but increased Archangeli’s wonder as to who the hon- 
ored stranger might be. The ship in which Winckelmann 
had engaged his passage was to sail on the 8th, but in the 
forenoon of that day, Archangeli entered his room, asked some 
indifferent questions, threw a noose over his head, and drew 
it tight. He attempted to push the murderer away, but the 
latter drew a dirk with which he gave his victim several 
thrusts, and a servant entering, both assassin and servant 
fled in alarm. The wounded man wandered around to find 
some one to remove the noose; a frightened maid fled before 
him, put he finally found help. Surgical examination showed 
the wounds to be mortal. He contessed, received extreme 
unction, and made his will, but was unable to sign it when 
it was written. This, however, was of little consequence. 
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His effeets would merely have been pleasant mementos to 
friends. His work was accomplished. A monument to 
commemorate him stands in the city of Trieste, but his 
great monument is that his name is so nearly synonymous 
with the history of ancient art. We leave the man here, 
where, at the end of sueh a life, he drops so tragically from 
human observation, and add a few words in a more general 
way. 

“Most authors in all ages have been inelined to travel 
where the way is easiest and most agreeable. Some charm- 
ing valley with a smooth and easy path passing through it 
invites them, and they enter; when the-way becomes too 
dim or precipitous, they leave it for one more gra‘eful to their 
sense of ease. Winekelmaun was not of this class. He 
sought an end. As he found no wily thither, he made one, 
and belongs theretore to the class of great original exprorers, 

Perhaps it is a hecessity growing outof the immense 
extent of the fields of inquiry, that our knowledge is soucht 
mainly from compilations made by men of moderate ability, 
and not from the greater worksof menof genius. ILow seldom, 
except in poetry and fiction, is the body of students even, 
much less of others, brought into an imme liate contact 
with those original minds whieh have been from time to 
time commissioned of heaven to impart to the world those 
mighty impulses which have sent it forward? Otten there 
is wood reasou for this. Newton’s Princima, Bacon's Norum 
Organum, and Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason may vot present 
truth in the best shape to be comprehended and impressed. 
Compilers flock around these like crows about the carease 
of a dead lion, seize and appropriate everything which ean 
interest the public, as they think, and serve it up in a style 
to attract. But why should this be true of sueh works as 
those of Winckelmann? W hy should not the student follow 
in the path which genius has marked out and trodden, 
without the intervention of compilers? In so inviting a 
field as that of ancient ait, this would seem desirable. The 
history of art is the history of humanity. A statue, a vase, 
a painting, an engri aved gem, is in itself nothing but a 
mnirror of the people with which it originated. The whole 
difference between the polishe d Greeks and the rude tribes 
which formerly inhabite d Central America is seen at a glance 
in a comparison of the Apollo Belvidere with some rude 
statue found by travellers in Honduras or Nicaragua. It is 
not then the clay, metal, and stone of antiquity which 
Winekelmann places beto:e us, but it is the people. 
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There was another German, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 
born twelve years later than Winckelmann, but, of course, 
contemporary with him, whose impress is deeply stamped 
upon German literature and thought, and whose literary 
career may properly be referred to in connection with 
Winckelmann’s, since the two came at one point in contact 
with each other. 

The best treatise ever written by the great critic, the 
Laocoon, Was ealled forth by a work of the great archaeologist. 
This was written to traee the boundaries between poetry 
and painting. As incidental to this purpose, the ancient 
Laocoon group of statuary is subjected to the action of the 
author's eritical power; other works of antique art are 
treated upon by the way; other critics are criticised ; all, 
however, in subserviency to the purpose announced in the 
opening of the work. This treatise of Lessing opens with 2 
quotation from Winekelmann’s first published essay, The 
Imitation of Greek Works in Sculpture and Painting, and 
closes with a reference to his great work, the History of 
Ancient Art, and henee very naturally contains the eritic’s 
opinion of the archeologist. The opinion is appreciative, 
and, unlike most of Lessing’s critiques, generous. Taking 
into account its oceasion, and then both what it says and 
What it omits to say, the Laocoon may be looked upon as 
either being, or expressing, or implying as high praise as 
was ever bestowed upon Winekelmann. Lessing was aceus- 
tomed to use his satiric power as if merey were alien to his 
pature, as appears in his controversy with Goetze and his 
review of Lange’s translation of Horace. But he employs 
no word of wit at Winckelmann’s expense. His sagacity had 
not failed to pereeive the genius of the man with whom he 
was dealing, nor did his sense of justice fail to recognize his 
merit. 

Just before the Laocoon was finished the History of 
Ancient Art was announced from the press, upon which 
Lessing opens one of the latest sections of his work as fol- 
lows: * ILorr Winekelmann’s History of the Art of Antiquity 
has appeared, I venture not another step without having 
read this work.” Here the eritie doubtless dropped his pen 
in order vo fulfil this purpose. His opinion, made up from 
this reading, may be gathered from such passages as the tol- 
lowing: 

‘In addition to the immense learning and the most extensive and 
delicately critical knowledge of art which Herr Winckelmanun brought 
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to his work, he labored with the noble trust of the ancieat artists, 
who applied all their industry to the main point, treating collateral 
thirgs with a kind of purposed neglect, or leaving them entirely to 
other hands. 

“Tt is no small praise to have committed only such errors as any one 
could have avoided. These are apparent on the first hasty reading, and 
if they may be mentioned, this must be done only with the design ot sug- 
gesting to certain persons who think that they alone have eyes, that these 
things do not deserve to be mentioned at all.” 







Winckelmann chose his work and went whither he must go 
in order to perform it. He excavated for the foundation of his 
structure and laid it so well that all since his time have been 
content to build thereupon. On the other hand, Lessing’s 
work—and this may be a kind of necessity in case of critics 
—called him, and drew him about in his literary career 
wherever jobs of pulling down or repairing offered them- 
selves. The mere critic, fitted by his genius for nothing else, 
if there can be such a man, is a cobbler, who can ouly mend 
that which he could not make ; or, to choose a more elevated 
metaphor, he can give valuable hints to arehitects and 
mechanics, but cannot himself build. Lessing, indeei, was 
not such aone. He had talents which might have beeu suc- 
cessfully employed in the highest work. Had his mind been 
as vigorously and as long applie ‘d to the very labor accom- 
plished by Winckelmann it is not improbable that he might 
have achieved as much, or even more. But his attempts at 
the creative are not regarded, even by his best friends, as 
entitling him to the name of a poet, though, with the single 
exception of his Laocoon, these are his best productions. 
None but admirers, whose imaginations first put their own 
philosophy into some obscure Passages of his writings, even 
found a philosophical system in them. He has been called 
of late, even in respectable periodicals of our country, 
the greatest theologian of his age ; but those who give him 
this rank, would, on the same principle, assign the distine- 
tion to Strauss and Rénan in the present age. They would 
wake that man the greatest theologian who should do most 
towards extinguishing theological science. Lessiag’s labor 
in this field is simply destructive, unless we should place his 
tragedy of Nathan the Wise, as a recent writer does, 

among his great theological works, and even in this he 
almost dissolves all distinctions between Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Mohammedanism. And this, indeed, is just Les- 
sing’s view, to be gathered from the whole tenor of his 
writings, that, although the Christian system is in many 
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respects better than the others, they are all substantially 
on the same foundation. He, more than any other man, is 
the father of German rationalism. 

Winckelmann may have felt much the same in regard to 
the world’s religious systems. He bad so drunk in the imagery 
and spirit of the paganism of ancient Greece and Rome 
that he lived in it. Indeed, he may be said to have been a 
Catholic in name, while his religious thought, imagery, and 
spirit were drawn almost equally from Pagan and Protestant 
sources. While Lessing has furnished no positive system in 
auything, Winckelmann has given the world a system of 
ancient art history and critical judgments, which, though 
creatly extended and improved by the labors of others since 
his time, still stands in its integrity. Lessing attempted to 
divest Christianity of that which distinguishes it from other 
systems aud raises it above them. His defenee, and that 
which others have set up for him, in regard to the Wol- 
fenbiittel manuscripts is, that the Christian religion was 
benefited by the opportunity thus farnished for its sue- 
cessful defence ; the same as if Joseph’s brethren had claimed 
sume merit for the good results of selling him into bondage, 
or Hobbes and Hume for the appearance of Butler’s Analogy. 
Lessing, if he could, would have done away with all the 
peculiar teachings of the pulpit and established in their 
place the theatre as the great school of morals and religion. 
It is quite questionable, therefore, whether any good end 
could be subserved by calling into general use the works of 
this author, except a very few of them, or by disseminating 
au memoir of his life; and we may even imagine the critic 
himself as protesting against it in language not unlike that 
of the prophet to the God-forsaken king of Israel: ‘ Why 
hast thou disquieted me to bring me up?” On the 
other hand, Winckelmann might be willing to have his works 
rise up in vindication of his claim of meritorious service ina 
cause in which his life was spent. We venture, therefore, 
to suggest that the circulation of his history of ancient art, 
aud a judicious selection from his other works, well translated 
into English, would be a good service rendered to the cause 
of literature, science, and art. 
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Ans. IV.—The Divine Comely of Daxra Aticurent, Translated 
by Hexay Wapsworra Loxerettow, Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 413. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 











Ir is not so easy to translate Dante as miny suppose ; 
very few of the literary men of any country are qualified for 
the task. Every great poem is difficult to be translated; 
but the Divina Commedia is more difficult than any other. 
In making this comparison we assume that in each case the 
translator has a pertect knowledge of the original. That is, 
if we could meet with one who is equally familiar with the 
Greek, the Latin, the Portuguese, and the Italian, we would 
advise him to attempt the Iliad, the Aueid, the Lusiad, or 
the Jerusalemme Liberata, rather than the masterpiece of 
Dante. Not because it is superior to all the rest ; although 
it is not surpassed, if equalled, by any modern poem—Dbut 
because there is none like it. Its allegories alone require 
the study of years ; and those who have studied them most 
proto ix udly often differ with each other radical! iy as to their 
mie aning. 

But let us suppose the allegories mastered ; this, after all, 
is but a stall part of the work. We must also bear in mind 
that there is not an illustrious name, or memorable event, 
in ancient or medern literature, in sacred or profane history, 
which Dante has not introduced in one form or other, directly 
or indireetly, into his great poem. This statement may well 
seem ineredible to those who have not carefully examined 
the work, but it is, nevertheless, strictly true. Thus, in or- 
der to understand the poem, it first becomes necessary to be 
familiar with the history, mythology, systeins of philosophy, 
and general literature of Greece and Rome; it is equally es- 
sential to be acquainted with the peculiar characters of al! 
the personages of the Bible, and with all the great events 
that are recorded by the sacred writers. Then we must 
know modern history down tv the time of Dante ; not alone 
the history of Italy, but that of all Christendom ; and not 
alone the ‘history of kings and emperors, but that of all who 
rendered themselves illustrious or infamous in their reigns. 
We must know the characteristics of the Popes and their 
leading cardinals; we must have some knowledge of the hab- 
its as well as the disposition of each. Nor can we overlook 
the political systems of Europe during the middle ages. 
The Italian republics have to be studied in particular; but, 
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above all, the Florentine Republic. with its Guelphs and its 
Ghibellines, its Whites and its Blacks. That a smattering knowl- 
edge of all these is not sufficient is evident from the fact that 
in numerous iastanees Dante merely alludes to personages 
without meutioning either person or country, confining him- 
self to some characteristic circumstance or event ; and if this 
is not understood both the sense and the poetry of the verse 
are lost. 

It will be admitted then that one may write very read- 
able, agreeable verses, or be even very popular as a poet, 
and yet be utterly incompetent to translate the Dirina 
Commedia. For our own part we have always assigned a 
high rank to Mr. Longfellow among our poets. His “ Evan- 
geline” compares favorably in our estimation with the best 
similar poems of the present day. There are several of his 
minor pieces whieh we admire; and in no instance have 
we found any serious defeets in his productions, So far, 
therefore, as his poetical talents were concerned we regarded 
Mr. Longfellow as fully competent for the task he has under- 
taken. Nor had we any doubt of his scholarship ; his having 
been professor of modern languages and belles-lettres in 
Harvard College seemed at least presumptive evi lence of 
his being qualified in this respect. Accordingly it afforded us 
sincere pleasure to learn, when the fact was first aunounced, 
that the author of “ Evangeline’ was engaged on a translation 
of the ‘Divina Commedia.’ We certainly expected a good ver- 
sion; we hoped that Mr. Longfellow would secure for 
America the distinetion of having produced the best transla- 
tion in the English language of the greatest of modern poems. 

It was with this feeling we opened the volume betore us, 
which contains only the Infirno, but we sincerely regret 
to say, after a careful perusal and comparison with the 
original, that it has very much disappointed us. In our 
opinion it does justice neither to author nor translator. 
Far from being the best translation we have of the IJn/erno, 
we cannot but regard it as inferior both to Cary’s and 
Wright’s. This confirms us in an opinion we have tong 
entertained and often expressed, namely, that one who has 
no pretensious to poetic genius, but has an accurate knowl- 
edge of ancient and modern learning, a well-cultivated 
literary taste, and a thorough acquaintance with tie lan- 
guage of the author, is better qualified to translate a poem 
like the ‘ Divina Commedia’ than even a poet Whose genius is 
acknowl dged, but who is too indolent or too careless to 
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devote the necessary labour and time to the study of the 
author whom he would translate. 

Probably neither Mr. Cary nor Mr. Wright could produce 
apoem like “ Evangeline,” or even “The Song of Hiawa- 
tha,”’ but each has studied Dante much more profoundly than 
Mr. Longfellow—each has prepared himself far better for his 
translation. Indeed, if Mr. Longfellow has made any elabo- 
rate preparation for his task we see no evidence of the fact. 
There is nothing in his version which we should not have 
expected from a professor of modern languages in a respect- 
able college, who, until he began to translate his great poem, 
had paid no particular attention to Dante more than to 
Tasso, Ariosto, or Petrarch. 

Mr. Longfellow does not even give us a preface ; we have 
no biographical sketch from him; no introduction of any 
kind, except we are to regard some pious verses in that light. 
In short, he commences his Inferno without an explanatory 
word; he does not give us even the usual * argument.” 
Surely this is not the fault of the publishers, for they give 
him ample room, abundance of good paper—indeed, as much 
as would contain the whole history, together with a full 
biography, eritical commentary, chronological view of the 
age of Dante, &e. 

Perhaps he intends giving us all in a future volume ; 
this would be in accordance with his inverted mode of 
translatipg ; it is better, however, to get the mustard after 
the meat than not to get it at all, even though it cost more 
in the end. In the mean time it is well to have some 
knowledge, however slight, of the circumstances in which 
Dante was placed while writing most of his great poem. 
It is necessary to bear in mind that he was by no means a 
favorite among his contemporaries. He had always an 
inclination to satire, and he did not try to restrain it much ; 
he gave his opinions freely, not only of other authors, but 
also of the wealthy and powerful. Even his patrons he did 
not always spare ; whenever they seemed to him to forget 
themselves he did not hesitate to remind them that, however 
creat they were in their own estimation, there was a kind of 
creatuess to whieh they could not attain. This is well 
illustrated in the ease of the Can Grande de la Seala, his best 
friend, to whom he dedicated his ‘ Commedia.’ When his patron 
asked him how it was that himself and his guests derived 
more pleasure from the conversation of the court buffoon 
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than they did from his, Dante’s reply was, “ Because all 
creatures delight in their own resemblance.”’* 

This failing on the part of Dante will account for much 
of his sufferings during his exile; for bad he been as obsequi 
ous as many others who also wrote in his time, he need not 
have wanted for anything. The same fact will explain why 
it was that his enemies were by no means confined to the 
Guelph party; many Ghibellines as well as the Guelphs 
feared and hated him; and, accordingly, he puts both into hell 
in proportion as he thinks they deserve it. It is true that it 
was the Guelphs that banished him, but his banishment 
could not have been perpetual, as it was, had he not been 
unpopular with the citizens of Florence in general. This 
may seem improbable; but it must be remembered that he 
was accused of having exercised his influence with the Can 
Grande de la Seala, Duke of Verona, to induce him to declare 
war against Florence, and of having prompted the Em 
to besiege it at another time. 

Nor can it be proved that he was innocent in either 
cease. Apart from the testimony of several historians there 
is sufficient inhis own works to show that he was most aux- 
ious to chastise Florence for her ingratitude in’ banishing 
him. In several parts of the ‘Commedia’ he denounces 
her with the greatest bitterness; he denounces his native 
city as a den of brigands; a prostitute that sells justice, 
honour, and virtue for money, &c. But whether he was guilty 
or not it is certain that the majority of his fellow-citizeus 
thought he was; and it was in accordance with this convic- 
tion that he was sentenced to be burned should he ever again 
be taken in Florence. 

That his political as well as his personal resentments 
were very strong cannot be doubted. His denunciations of 
Pope Boniface VIIL. and of the whole family vf Charles of 
Valois would go far to prove this by themselves. But, 
numerous and powerful as were the enemies he made in this 
manner, he might have returned to Florence some years 
before his death had he complied with certain terms sought 
to be imposed upon him. Among those who were most 
active in intereeding for him was a Franciscan monk, who 
communicated to him the conditions upon which the exist- 
ing government would permit him to return: Dante was 
required to make a full apology, also to make an expiatory 
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* Minime, inquit, mirareris, si mosses qudd morum paritas et similitudo 
animorum amicitiw causa est.—J’etrarcha, Rerum Memorandarum, lib. iv. 
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offering before the altar, as was the custom with par- 
doned criminals, Of course the proud, high-spirited author 
of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ rejected such terms with seorn. 
“Ts this the glorious revocation,” he asks, “ which recals 
Dante Alghieri into his country after an exile of nearly 
three lustres? Is this the price of my sweat and ineessant 
labour of mind? Far from a man initiated in philoso- 
pliy be the baseness of offering his person as an oblation 
to shame! Far from a man who preaches justice be 
the thought of buying a pardon with money, and of treating 
as benefactors those who have outraged him! No, my 
father, I will never re-enter my country by that read. If 
you. or some other friend, can find a means which will 
not be an insult to my honour, to my renown, I will accept 
it, and shall not be tardy in returning. But, ifthere be no 
other way to return, then never shall I return to Florence. 
What! can I not everywhere see the sun and the stars ? 
Under what skies can] not contemplate truth? In order to 
do so is it necessary that [ degrade myself and appear clothed 
in ignominy before the people and city of Florence? No!” 

This shows that Dante was not the mean, mercenary 
person whom his enemies represented him; it shows how 
false and base is the accusation that he put all in hell, pur- 
vatory or paradise, not according as he thought they deserved 
one fate or another, from their general conduet, but aceord- 
ing as they were vuwilling or willing to serve himself. 

We have also suflicient proof in his works that he did 
not belong to the narrow-minded prejudiced class, who 
despise all countries and races but their own. Had this 
been the disposition of Dante he could never have produced a 
work so universal in its application as the ‘Divina Commedia;’ 
but he did not confine his thoughts to any country, race, or 
clique, as his enemies represeuted ; his philosophy embraced 
all mankind. * For us,” he says, in his Essay on the Val- 
gar Tongue, ** whose country is the world, as water is that 
of the fishes, although betore having teeth we drank the 
water of the Arno, and still cherish Florence while suf- 
fering au unjust exile for having loved her too much, we 
silence our sensibility and prefer resting our judgment on 
our reason. Certainly in the order of our satisfaction and 
our material repose there is no place on earth which would 
b2 more delighttul to us than Florence; but in examining 
the works of poets and other writers who have portrayed 

the world in its ensemble or its details ; in reasoning thou 
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fully on the divers positions of countries, on the place whieh 
they occupy from one pole to another, and in regard to the 
equator, we think freely that there are countries and cities 
more illustrious and more delightful than Tuseany and Flor- 
ence of which I am a native and citizen, and the greater 
part of the nations and races surpass the Latins by the ele- 
gance and utility of their languages.’ Those who would 
translate Dante—nay, those who would read him intelli- 
gently must understand all; nor must they overlook the 
real character of his passion for Beatrice ; although this is 
a braneh of the subject to which it is new linpossible for us 
to give any attention in the limited space preseribed for this 
article. But to return from our digression. 

It is true that Mr. Longtellow eives us “copious notes” 
at the end of the ‘Inferno’; but if there is a single origina! 
note amongst them it has escaped our observation. He has 
merely adopted a portion of the notes of Cary, Wright, and 
others, often omitting those which in the opinion of many 
are most valuable, and substituting in their stead the plat- 
itudes of friends. In his ‘ illustrations’? he pursues the 
same course; that is, he borrows whatever he thinks will 
suit his purpose in one way or another; and we regret to see 
that his seleetions are sometimes made rather as if he wished 
to flatter certain writers than to give any real illustration of 
Dante. Thus, for example, among his ‘illustrations’ is a 
passage of some three pages, in double column, from a very 
indifferent biography of Dante, by Professor Lowell, in the 
‘American Cyclo; wdia ;’ this we are presented with under 
the pompous title of ‘The Posthumous Dante.” We 
turn again to the table of contents and see * Portraits of 
Dante ;” and on referring to the page indicated we find that 
the Portraits are “by Charles E. Norton,” and that they 
oceupy six pages. We confess that these “ i}lustratious” 
have reminded us very fore ibly of the famous bargain, * You 
tickle me and I'll tickle you;” and we imagine that many ot 
our readers will regard the affeir in the same light, espe- 
cially if they happen to see the ligh eulogies which the 
Messrs. Lowell and Norton have bestowed on Mr. Long- 
tellow’s translation; for, of course, those gentlemen could not 
say less than that it is the best thing of the kind ever done! 

Another * illustration” is the eleventh book of the Odyssey, 
as translated into prose by Mr. Buekle v3 this oce upies twe lve 
and a half pages ; and it is followed by Davidson’s translation, 


also in prose, of the sixth book of the Aneid; this oce uples 
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fourteen pages, and it is followed by Cicero’s Vision of 
Scipio, translated by Cyrus R. Edmonds, which occupies a 
little more than eight pages. In addition to these we 
have “The Vision of Frate Alberico,” “* The Vision of Wal- 
kelin,” &e., and finally an Anglo-Saxon Description of 
Paradise.” 

It is very true that one may fill over seventy octavo pages 
with quotations from authors like Lowell and Homer, Norton 
and Virgil, by way of illustrations, without giving us a 
word of his own, and yet be an excellent translator. Whether 
Mr. Longfellow has proved himself so or not, remains to be 
seen ; but we will give our readers a full opportunity of judging 
for themselves. We will not only give specimens of his ver- 
sion, side by side with the original ; we will also give speci- 
mens of other versions, so that every one may say for himself 
which translation is best or worst. 


But first, let us remark that Mr. Longfeliow’s version is in 
blank verse. This has surprised us as much as any other 


error which, in our opinion, our translator has committed, 
for the reason that the best erities have agreed that the 
createst fault of Mr. Cary was to have adopted blank verse 
tor his version. In order to understand this it is necessary 
to bear in mind that the original is in the terza roma, that 
form in which three lines and two lines alternately rhyme 
with each other. Mr. Wright, profiting by the criticisms on 
Mr. Cary, adopted the English ¢erza rima ; and although his 
general qualifications as a trauslator are greatly inferior to 
those of his predecessor, he has succeeded better. It would 
have been very different had Dante written in blank verse. 
An Italian translating Milton or Shakespeare would do 
wrong to use the terza rima, or any other form than blank 
verse, because both those great poets have written in that 
verse. We have no less an authority than Dante himself 
on this subject. Ilis opinion was that either the form of 
the original poem should not be altered, or it should not be 
transiated at all, as the attempt could only result in failure. 
‘* Let every one, therefore, know,” he says in the Convito, 
‘that nothing which has been harmonized by the music of 
linked measures can be changed from one language to another 
without breaking all its harmony and sweetness.” And * this is 
the reason why Homer was not turned from Greek into 
Latin, like the other writings which we have of theirs ; and 
this isthe reason why the verses of the Psalter are without 
musical harmony ; since they were turned from Hebrew into 
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Greek, an] from Greek into Latin, and in their first transmu- 
tation all their sweetness disappeared.” 

The most successful of Italian translators has still more 
emphatically given expression to the same opinion—we 
mean Cesarotti, the learned and elegant translator of Ossian, 
who, in one of his notes on the Celtic bard, remarks tiat the 
difficulties arising from the differences of versification are 
greater than those arising from differences of languages. 
** Tt is certain,” he says, * that the sentiments, the thoughts, 
and the expressions take of themselves a turn and a con- 
figuration corresponding to the respective versification of 
various poets. The shortness or the length of the verse— 
the variety of the inflections, of the pauses, of the cadences 
—the harmony which results naturally from numbers, aud 
that which belongs to the adjustment of the consonants— 
the difference in the enchainment and distribution of the rhymes 
—each of these things modifies the sentimen/s, aud communicates 
to them a peculiar beauty distinguished from all others. 
Change the disposition, transpose the same sentiments into 
another inetre, and everything is spoiled. Ideas adjusted on 
one measure stand, as it were, ill at ease in a new one, and 
assume a forced and constrained attitude ; there is a dis- 
agreeable discordance between the sentiments and the 
sounds ; the objects are no longer preseuted under the suitable 
point of view ; the ear, and, cousequently, the spirit reposes 
at improper places, and slides over those where it ought to 
stop, till the most perfect composition resembles a beautiful 
body, al/ the members of which are out of joint.” 

Mr. Longfellow seems to have thought it sufficient to 
turn every Italian line into an English line, so that his 
canto is exactly the same length as Dante’s. But this is far 
too mechanical a mode of translating; it is as little in aecord- 
ance with nature as it would be to chop off two or three 
inches of one’s legs in order that he might be exactly the 
size of his neighbor; and the result in one case is nearly 
as disagreeable as it is in the other. We will not say that 
* everything is spoiled” in Mr. Longtellow’s translation, or that 
* all his members are out of joint; but we cannot deny that 
he has spoiled much, and that many ot his members are “ out 
of joint.” But before we proceed to illustrate our views 
let us make an observation or two on the peculiar character 
of the Divina Commedia: our object in doing so is to excuse 
Mr. Longfellow rather than blame him for having tailed in 
his version of the Inferno, by showing that the difficulties to 
which we have already alluded are no imaginary obstacles. 
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All crities agree that a narrative in poetry or prose, thie 
real meaning of which is veiled in an allegory, is more diffi- 
cult to be translated than one in which the language used is 
to be taken in its ordinary acceptation. This, indeed, is one 
of those evident facts which need no testimony from learned 
or unlearned to support them. ‘Some deny, however, that 
Dante veils his thoughts in this manner, either because they 
have only taken a superficial glance at the poem, or because 
their perception is not very acute at best. But those who 
eannot see that the * Divina Commedia’ is an allegorical poem 
reevive very little attention either from the biographers or 
‘the commentators of Dante. We will try to satisty them 
nevertheless. Although they may not believe the most 
learned aud most intelligent of the author’s eritics, they 
will hardly refuse to take his owu word; for he has fully 
explained the whole matter. In dedicating his great poem 
to Can Granda Della Scala he uses the following language : 
* The sense of this work is not simple but manifild; tor, 
first. there is the literal sense, then the a/legorical or moral, 
which may be thus illustrated: When Israel went out of 
Egypt, the house ot Jacob from a strange people, Judah 
was his sanctuary and Israel his dominion.* If we regard 
the letter alone, these verses signify the departure of the 
children of Israel from Egypt in the time of Moses; if the 
allegorical sense, our redemption obtained by Christ ; if the 
moral, the conversion of the soul from grief, and from the 
misery of sin to a state of grace; if the analogical, the 
departure of the saved soul from the bondage of corruption 
to the eternal liberty of glory; and since these mystic 
meanings are ealled by various names the world may be 
generally deceived, seeing that the allegorical are distinet 
trom the hteral or historical meanings.’+ But Dante is still 

more explicit than this. In speaking of the Injerno, the 
part of his great work now before us, he tells his patron 
‘that * according to the literal acceptation the subject-matter 
is Simply the state of souls after death ; but according te 
the allegorical meaning the poet treats of that hell where, 
wandering like travellers, we may have merit or demerit ; 
it treats of man as a free agent, subject to the rewards and 
punishments of justice.” 

There are very few even of Dante’s sonnets which are 
not allegorical and full of hidden meanings ; of this, too, we 


Psalm cxiv ¢ Dedication, p. 5. 
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have abundant proof in his own words. There is no finer 
passage in the Conrito than that in which he gives a com- 
mentary on one of his lyries, believing that it was necessary 
he should do so in order to render his full meaning intel- 
ligible. What he says of the first line— 


“ Voi che intendendo, il terzo ciel movete’— 


Will give an idea of the difficulties to be expecte! in the 
remainder of the sonnet. Tle tells us that by * ciel” 
(heaven) we are to understand science, and by heavens the 
sciences. He does not confine himself to showing what he 
means, thus; he also explains the reason of it, reminding us 
that the heavens and the scienees resemble each other in 
three things. ‘In the first place,” he says, ‘ each move- 
able heaven revolves round its own immovable centre as 
every science moves round its fixed and immovable subjeet- 
matter; and, secondly, the heavens illuminate things visible 
as do the sciences things intelligible 5 and, thirdly, both the 
heavens and sciences superinduce perfection into the dispo- 
sition of things.’’* 

Polities, religion, and philosophy are veiled in a similar 
manner, and, accordingly, there is scarcely a personage or an 
event introduced into the whole poem, that is not under- 
stood in a different manner by different commentators. Even 
the two principal characters, Virgil and Beatrice, are differ- 
eutly interpreted. Thus, according to Vellutello, Virgil is 
human reason, while Landino regards him as the personifi- 
cation of the moral philosophy of the ancients. The same 
crities differ equally in regard to Beatrice, oue representing 
her as the personification of Christian theology, the other 
representing her as divine, supernatural reason, or grace. 

But the difficulties thus briefly alluded to are by no 
means the only ones for which the translator of the ‘Com- 
media’ has to prepare himself. It must be remembered that 
Daute, like the greatest philosophers of his time, had a very 
different view of the universe from what we have. The 
earth was the centre of his universe ; and the ten heavens 
with their planets and stars revolved round it. All the 
parts of the earth—its interior as well as surface—are carefully 
divided by the imagination of Dante. He makes Jerusalem 
the centre of the world, and places hell immediately below 
the dry land, so that sin and misery may fall into it, as into 





* Cmvito, Paris edition, 1863, p. 67. 
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an enormous sink that can never be filled. Satan occupies 
the lowest depth of hell, where he reigns as emperor ; every- 
thing that is bad emanates from him and returns to him, as 
all wisdom, love, light, strength, &c., come from the stars 
(the heavens) and return to them. 

The hell of Dante is very different from that of Milton, 
or that of any other poet of ancient or modern times. It is 
an immense cavern in the form of an inverted cone, its 
base being towards “ the great dry land,” its apex at the centre 
ofthe earth. The sides of it are divided into nine circles 
or circular roads, which are generally separated from each 
other by deep precipices, so that the doomed travellers may 
have to suffer as much as possible in the descent. The more 
oue has sinned the deeper he has to £0 5 the worst sinners 
of all going down to the circle next Satan. A description 
of these circles as portrayed by Dante, not to mention the 
scenes presented at each, would occupy the whole space 
Which we had preseribed for this paper; but we think we 
have said quite enough to show that we have not exagger- 
ated the difficulties of translating Dante ; and that it is not 
strange, after all, that for nearly four centuries all the prin- 
cipal colleges of Italy have maintained professors whose 
sole duty it has been to explain the hidden meanings which 
lurk in almost every line of the * Divina Commedia.’ 

As already intimated, most translators have prepared 
themselves for the work accordingly ; those who have not 
lave failed in every instance. The latter have learned when 
too late that it does not do to adopt the notes and explana- 
tious of others—that in order to understand particular forms 
of expression in Dante—even expressions that often seem 
so plain that they cannot be misunderstood—it is necessary 
for one to study them for himself. 

One of the earliest translators of Dante was Matteo 
Ronto, a Benedictine monk, who died in 1343, and who 
informs us in some spirited verses of his own, given at the 
end of the Paradiso, that before he wrote a line of the trans- 
lation the study of the poem occupied him five years. See- 
ing that he was himself an Italian perfectly acquainted with 
the language of Dante, it will be admitted that he must have 
fully appreciated the difficulties which he had to encounter. 
Ilis version is in Latin hexameters, and there are at least two 
complete copies of it yet extant, one in the library of the Vat- 
ican, the other in that of the University of Padua. But it may be 
said that his study of the poem would not have cost Ronto so 
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much labour and time had he lived in the present century, be- 
cause he could then have availed himself to a greater or less ex- 
tent of the labours of many others. No doubt he could have 
read many works on the subject ; he could have made himself 
fumiliar with the views of a host of commentators and critics ; 
but it is by no means clear that this would have facilitated his 
labours ; it is probable that he would have made at least as 
good progress by confining his attention exclusively to the poem 
itself and to the history of the period in which it was written ; 
that is, assuming that before he undertook the task at all he 
had an extensive acquaintance with ancient and modern lit- 
erature ; for without this he could have made no translation 
of the * Commedia’ that any one would have thought worth 
preserving. 

But several similar translations have been made within 
the present century ; take, for example, that of the Abbate 
dalla Piazza, who was also an Italian, and whose version is in 
Latin hexameters. This cost the translator twenty years of 
hard labour, although he wrote Latin with quite as much facility 
as he wrote Italian. The work appeared iv Leipzig in 1S48, 
four years after the death of the translator ; and we wish we 
could say that Mr. Longfellow’s version is either so faithful or 
so poetical. The French and the Germans, especially the 
latter, have taken equal pains. The German version of 
Piince John of Saxony cost that accomplished scholar and 
linguist seventeen years. Kopisch, another German, spent 
four years in Italy for the purpose of making himself acquint- 
ed with every fact and cireumstance, which researe! cor ld 
discover, calculated to throw any light on the obscurer pas- 
sages in the *‘ Commedia.’ 

Nor have those of our English translators who are still 
read shown themselves less willing to devote suflicient time 
and labour to so great a work. Indeed, there is not one of 
them who has not devoted the best part of his life to it. 
This is true, for example, of Cary, who published the 
Inferno in 1806, as the result of seven years’ labour. The 
Paradiso he had begun so early as 1797; yet the work 
was not complete until 1813, sixteen years after it was first 
commenced. Even then he was sensible that his translation 
had many imperfections, for he concludes his preface, written 
in 1814, with the following sentence: “ At an advanced age 
I do not imagine myself capable of otherwise improving au 
attempt Which, however defective, has at least the advan- 
tage of having had my earlier days bestowed on it.’ This is 
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the language of an indefatigable student and most accom- 
plished scholar, who had devoted his best energies to the 
study of Dante, and who, in recognition of his extensive 
learning, especially in the department of languages, was 
appointed Assistant Librarian of the British Museum. 

We will only mention one other English translator. 
Although Dr. John A. Carlyle undertook only to produce 
a prose traslation of Dante, he regarded himse If as bound to 
make all the preparation in his power. He tells us that 
after he had made himself perfectly familiar with Italian, 
he studied the ¢ Divina Commedia’ in Italy in 1831, under the 
guidance of the most noted literary dilettanti of Rome and 
other places. He * learnt by heart the storie 3 of Francese ay 
Ugolino, &c., and could spe “ak ve ry fluently about them.’ 
Still he had no idea of being qualified to translate so pro- 
found a work. During the seven years which followed,” 
he says, * I often studied it again at leisure hours, along 
with the other works of Dante; and got intimately aec- 
quainted with various Italians of different ranks who, with- 
out making any pretensions to literature, or troubling them- 
selves with contheting commentaries, knew all the best 
passages, and could reeite them in a plain, sober, quiet 
tone—now rapid, now slow, but always with real warmth— 
like people who felt the meaning and were sure of its effect.’ 

We need not say that this was an excellent preparation ; 

but Dr. Carlyle did not think it by any means sufficient. 
Ile proceeds to inform us that * the contemporary historians 
or chroniclers of Florence and other parts of [taly were after- 
wards studied in connexion with Dante and his earliest 
commentators ; and here the meaning of the great poem 
first began to unfold itself in detail, and apart from us literary 
merits. It became significant in proportion as it was felt to 
be true—to be, in tact, the sincerest, the strongest, the 
warmest utterance that had ever come from any human 
heart since the time of the old Hebrew prophets.” 

Altogether independently of what Dr. Carlvle tells us, it 
is very evident that he thoroughly studied the work ; his 
translation and the excellent notes which accompany it prove 
this. Yetall he intended at this time was to publish a correct 
edition of the original text with English arguments, and notes 
explaining all the difficult passages, allusions, &e. It was 
not until he was dissuaded from this by some triends that he 
resolved, ** not,” he says, “* without reluctance and misgiving, 
to attempt the literal prose translation.” His greatest fear 
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now was “ the process of breaking in pieces the harmony and 
quiet force of the original, and having to represent it so 
helplessly and inadequately in another language ;” and he adds 
that “it has been found as painful as was anticipated.”’* 

But it does not appear that Mr. Longfellow anticipated 
any difficulties, or that he had any misgivings; he seems to 
have commenced the ‘ Divina Commedia’ as he would a Fourth 
of July oration, or an appendix to the Song of tHliawatha, re- 
lying doubtless on the * appreciative notices” of the society 
of mutual admiration, scme of whose members he has re- 
warded in advance, as we have seen. This was a great mis- 
take; the result of it is that the new ‘ Divina Commedia’ is 
very much like some of those ‘“ cheap” new houses built for 
sale hy speculators, in Boston as we ‘llas in New York, and 
which are ve ry high and imposing to look upon, but which, 
having no ade ‘quate foundation to rest upon, soon topple 
down and sometimes maim or kill the unfortunate inmates. It 
is true that we do not apprehend that Mr, Longfellow’s * Com- 
media’ will kill anybody ; and we should be very sorry if it 
maimed our old friends Ticknor & Fields. We think the 
werst harm it will do will be to weary a few well-meaning 
people, and lead them to the conclusion that, alter all, Dante 
is but a dull poet, and that “ Jliawatha”’ is greatly superior 
to the * Divina Commedia.’ 

But it is time that we should let Mr. Longfellow vindicate 
himself, and we have every disposition to do so. The first 
specimen we will give from him is the famous story of 
Francesca ; no passage even in the Inferno has been so often 
translated as this, Many have rendered it into English 
who have not attempted any other part of the poem, be- 

cause it is a plain though startling e pisode, the subject being 
one of the saddest tragedies on record, Francesca was the 
daughter of the Lord of Ravenna, who gave her in marriage 
to Gianciotti Matatesta, son of the Lord of Rimini, to whom 
the lady was married by proxy, without having ever seen 
him. The account of Boceaccio is that Paolo, the brother of 
the intended husband, came to Ravenna with full authority 
to espouse the young lady. Paolo was a handsome man, 
whereas his brother Gianciotti was a cripple ; as the former 
was passing with other gentlemen over the court-yard of the 
palace of the Lord of Ravenna, a damsel who knew him 
pointed him out to M: donna Francesca through an opening 
in the caseme ent, § saying, ‘ That is he that i is to be your hus- 


* Pretace, p. xi. 
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bard,’ and so indeed the poor lady believed, and incontinent- 
ly placed on him her whole affection.” It was not until the 
next morning after the marriage that she discovered the cheat 
put upon her. The husband left home soon after, leaving 
his brother residing in the same house with his wife, so that 
they were daily in each other’s company. Gianciotti was 
not long absent when he began to hear some unfavorable 
accounts from home. He returned suddenly and killed both 
his wife and brother. In addition to these facets the reader 
has also to bear in mind that the guide of Dante in his wan- 
derings through Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, is Virgil. 
On entering the second circle of hell, the place in which 
carnal sinners are punished, they meet with Francesca ; and 
according to Mr. Longfellow, Dante addresses Virgil as fol- 
lows: 


* © Poet, willingly 
Spe tk would I tothose two, who go together, 
And seem upon the wind to be so light.” re 
And he to me: * Thouw'lt mark, when they shall be 
Nearer to us; and then do thou implore them 
By love which leadeth them, and they will come.” 
Soon as the wind in our direction sways them, 
My voice uplift I: “O ye weary souls! 
Come speak to us, if no one interdicts it.” 
As turtle-doves, called onward by desire, 
With open and steady wings to the sweet nest 
Fly through the air by their volition borne, 
So came they from the band where Dido is, ° 
Approaching us athwart the air malign, 
So strong was the affectionate appeal. 
“(© living creature gracious and henignant, 
Who visiting goest through the purple air 
Us, who have stained the world incarnadine, ) 
Tf were the King of the Universe our friend, 
We would pray unto him to give thee peace, 
Since thou hast pity on our woe perverse. 
Of what it pleases thee to hear and speak, 
That will we hear, and we will speak to you, ° 
While silent is the wind, as it is now. 
Sitteth the city, wherein I was born, 
Upon the sea-shore where the Po descends 
To rest in peace with all his retinue. 
Love, that on gentle heart doth swiftly seize, 100 
Seized this man for the pers nm beautiful 
That was ta’en from me, and still the mode offends me, 
Love, that exempts no one beloved from loving, 
Seized me with pleasure of this man so strongly, 
That, as thou seest, it dvth not yet desert me ; 105 
Love has conducted us unto one death ; 
Caina waiteth him who quenched our life !” 
These words were borne along from them to us. 
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As soon as I had heard those souls tormented, 
1 bowed my face, and so long held it down 110 
Until the Poet said to me: * What thinkest ¢” 
When I made answer, I began: *“ Alas! 
Ifow many pleasant thoughts, how much desire, 
Conducted these unto the dolorous pass!” 
Then unto them I turned me, and I spake, 115 
And I began: * Thine agonies, Francesca, 
Sad and compassionate to weeping make me. 
But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 
By what and in what manner Love conceded, 
That you should know your dubious desires ¢” 120 
And she to me: * There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery, and that thy Teacher knows. 
jut, if to recognize the earliest root 
Of love in us thou hast so great desire, 
I will do even as he who weeps and speaks. 
One day we reading were for our delight 
Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthrall. 
Alone we were and without any fear. 
Full many a time our eyes together drew 130 
That reading, and drove the color from our faces; 
But one point only was it that o’ercame us. 
Whenas we read of the much longed-for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 
This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, Ish 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote it. 
That day no farther did we read therein.” 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 
The other one did weep so, that, for pity, aad 
I swooned away as if I had been dying, 
And fell, even as a dead body falls. (Canto v.) 


Although this passage is rather long for our space we 
would not make fragments of it, lest we might seem to do 
injustice to the translator. What first occurred to us in 
taking up Mr. Longfellow’s translation was that its language 
is very pompous, thus contrasting strikingly with the simple, 
unaffected diction of the original ; for if Dante’s meaning is 
often hidden, as we have seen, it is not under the guise of 
ponderous words. Our translator is also very fond of inverted 
forms of expression: an example of this may be seen in the 
second line of the passage we hi ave just quoted, where he says, 
* Speak would I to those two.” Dante’s language is, “ Par- 
lereca que’ duo,” which, in connection with the preceding 
word (roluntier’) in the foregoing line simply means, “ Will- 
ingly would I speak,” &e. In the next line— 


‘And seem upon the wind to be so light ”— 


there is a serious defect of another character. Dante does not 
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say “upon the wind,” but “before the wind ;”’ the latter is 
the true signification of “ al rento” in poetry; for it must be 
remembered that Italian poetry and Italian prose are almost 
as different from each other in diction and structure as if they 
were different dialeets. In the next line Mr. Longfellow errs 
in being too literal. ‘Said he to me” would do very well 
in prose as a trenslation of “ Ed egli a me,” but in English 
verse “Thus he,” or, “Tle thus,’ would be much better. 
Dante simply says, in continuation, * Thou shalt see when 
they are nearer to us” (Vedra, quando, &e.), but Mr. Long- 
fellow has it, * Thou’/t mark.” Dante says, simply, I raise 
my voice” (muovo la voce). This is not natural or poetical 
enough for our translator ; accordingly, he makes it, “ My 
voice uplijt I” (vy. 80). There is no more tender passage in 
the whole poem than that in which the poet addresses the 
sufferers, ** O anime affannate” (O wearied souls !), rendered 
by Mr. Longfellow, “O ye weary souls.” This, however, we 
would willingly pass over, but-in the next line (81) he ren- 
ders “s’ altri nol niega (if none denies it), © if no One snterdicts 
it.” 

Our translator never loses an opportunity of putting in 
a ‘* big word ;” this will be seen in every page of his transla- 
tion. We have no objection to a polysyllable when it ex- 
presses the sense better than a monosyllable, but in genera 
it is the reverse with the polysyllables, or compound words, 
of Mr. Longfellow. For an illustration of this we need not 
go beyoud the following line ($2). Dante uses the fine simile, 
** As doves called by desire’ — 


* Quali colombe, dal disio chiamate.” 


Not content with so simple an expression as doves, our 
translator gives us “ turtie-doves.”’ 

There are so many instances of this kind in almost every 
age that we have often found it very difficult to believe that 
Mr. Longfellow understands the Italian language sufliciently 
to justify him in undertaking the translation from it of a poem 
like the ‘Divina Commedia.’ Thus, for example, who can deny 
that colomba means dove or pigeon, the plural being colombe 
(doves), the term used in the original ? Whereas what we call 
turtle dove the Italians eall fortorel/a, and this very term is used 
by Dante in several of his sonnets. But this is not the only 
way in which our translator misrepresents the doves. Dante 
merely says, With his usual simplicity of language, that they 
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fly through the air borne by their will (voler) to their loved 
nest— 


“al dolce nido 
Volan per I’ aer dual voler portate.’ 


But will it seems is too simple; volition is better, because 
it has an additional syllable! Then when Francesca addresses 
the poet she calls him “ gracious and benign,” for Visiting 
those who stained the earth with blood; instead of “ be 
nign’”’ Mr. Longfellow gives us * benignant ;” and for the 
former expression, tignemmo tl mondo di sanguigno, than which 
nothing could be mere natural or more appropriate, he gives 
us “ stained the world tucarnadine,” which is neither one nor 
the other, but simply bombastic. 

The Italians have an idiom by which they use the verb be- 
fore its nominative, in a conditional sentence, commencing with 
“if; Mr. Longfellow has translated this literally, “ If were 
the king,’ &e. Another exquisitely tender passage is that 
beginning at verse 116. Dante says: ** Francesca, thy tor- 
ments make me weep with grief and pity”— 

* Francesca, i tuoi martiri 
A lagrimar mi fanne tristo e pio.” 
Ag usual, this is too simple for our translator ; and he tries 
to improve it thus : 
*“ Thine agonies, Francesca, 
Sal and compassionate to weeping make me.” 
In short, there is scarcely a fine thought in the whole story 
which is not spoiled in a similar manner. Now, we will give 
the same episode as rendered by Cary ; and the reader can 
judge for himself whether we are right or wrong in the 
opinion that the version of 1814 is vastly superior to the 
version of 1867: 
“ Bard! willingly 
I would address those two together coming, 
Which seem so light before the wind.” He thus: 
“Note thou, when nearer they to us approach. 
Then by that love which carries them along, 
Entreat ; and they will come.” Soon as the wind 
Sway’d them toward us, I thus framed my speech : 
“OQ wearied spirits! come, and hold discourse 
With us, if by none else restrain’d.” As doves 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings 
And firm, to their swect nest returning home, 
Cleave the air, wafted by their will along ; 
Thus issued, from that troop where Dido ranks, 
They, through the ill air speeding: with such force 
My cry prevail'd, by strong affection urged. 
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“ O gracious creature and benign! who go’st 
Visiting, through this element obscure, 
Us, who the world with bloody stain imbrued ; 
If, for a friend, the King of all, we own’'d, 
Our prayer to him should for thy peace arise, 
Since thou hast pity on our evil plight. 
Of whatsoe’er to hear or to discourse 
It pleases thee, that will we hear, of that 
Freely with thee discourse, while e’er the wind, 
As now, is mute. The land, that gave me birth, 
Is situate on the coast, where Po descends 
To rest in ocean with his sequent streams. 
“Love, that in gentle heart is quickly learnt, 
Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
Ta’en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still : 
Love, that denial takes from none beloved, 
Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 
That, as thou seest, he yet deserts me not. 
Love brought us to one death: Caina waits 
The soul, who spilt our life.” Such were their words; 
At hearing which, downward I bent my looks, 
And held them there so long, that the bard cried : 
* What art thou pondering?” I in answer thus: 
“ Alas! by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire 
Must they at length to that ill pass have reach’d !” 
Then turning, I to them my speech address’d, 
And thus began: * Francesca! your sad fate 
Even to tears my grief and pity moves, 
But tell me; in the time of your sweet sighs, 
By what, and how Love granted, that ye knew 
Your yet uncertain wishes ¢’ She replied: 
“ No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand. That kens 
Thy learn’d instructor. Yet so eagerly 
If thou art bent to know the primal root, 
From whence our love gat being, I will do 
As one, who weeps and tells his tale. One day, 
For our delight we read of Lancelot, 
Ilow him love thrall’d. Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near us, Oft-times by that reading 
Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
Fled from our alter’d cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wished stnile, so rapturously kiss'’d 
By one so deep in love, then he, who ne'er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kiss’d. The book and writer both 
Were love's purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more.” While thus one spirit spake, 
The other wail'd so sorely, that heart-struck 
I, through compassion fainting, seem’d not far 
From death, and like a corse fell to the ground. 


This translation is by no means perfect ; we have already 
remarked that no version in blank verse could do justice to 


Dante. 


We first compare Mr. Cary to Mr. Longfellow 
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only because both have used blank verse. We are bound 
to believe that the latter is a better poet than the former, 
because, so far as we are aware, the former is not the author 
of any original poem, whereas the latter is the author of 
several; but we cannot deny, upon the other hand, that Mr. 
Cary infuses far more poetry into his translation than Mr. 
Longfellow. We have already given the reason; we 
think that if our American translator had bestowed on his 
task one half the time and labour bestowed by his Eng- 
lish rival on his, America would have had the honor of hav- 
ing produced the best version of the Divina Commedia iu the 
English language. We do not, indeed, found this opinion on 
the version Mr. Longfellow has given us; did we judge by 
this alone we could hardly expect that any amount of time 
and labour would enable him to give a faithful rendering of 
Dante ; but his own poems and other writings satisfy us that 
he has abundant talent for the work if he would only exer- 
cise it. 

We will now compare Mr. Longfellow’s version with 
that of Mr. Wright, who, as we have already remarked, has 
adopted the same form of verse used by Dante himself, 
namely, the terza rina. {Ln making the comparison we will 
select another famous and tragic episode—one that took 
place in the same year with thatof Francesca di Rimini—it is 
hardly necessary to add that we mean the tragedy of Ugolino. 
Count Ugolino was chief of the Guelphs of Pisa ; by means 
of treachery and fraud he made himself lord of the city ; 
but he was betrayedin turn by the chief of the Ghibellines, 
and, in accordance with the cruel and vindictive party spirit 
of the age, was locked up in a tower with two of his sons 
and two of his grandsons. The keys of the tower were 
thrown into the Arno, and the unfortunate prisoners lett to 
die of hunger. Ugolino, seeing his end approach, cried aloud 
for a priest in order that he might confess his sins and die a 
penitent; but his cries were in vain. Ou the two poets 
entering the cirele in which traitors are punished, they find 
the two rival chiefs frozen together. Ugolino proce eds to 
inform the explorers how it is that bimself and Arehbish ) 
Ruggiero are so close together, and how the latter put him 
to death ; then he enters into particulars which are rendered 
by Mr. Longfellow as follows : 

A narrow perforation in the mew, 
Which bears because of me the title of Famine, 
And in which others still must be locked up, 
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Ilad shown me through its opening many moons 2 
Already, when I dreamed the evil dream 
Which of the future rent for me the veil. 
This one appeared to me as lord and master, 
Ilunting the wolf and whelps upon the mountain 
For which the Pisans cannot Lucca see. % 
With sleuth-hounds qaunt, and eager, and vel] trained, 
Gualandi with Sismondi and Lanfranchi 
He had sent out before him to the front. 
After brief course seemed unto me forespent 
The father and the sons, and with sharp tushes Ss 
It seemed to me I saw their flanks ripped open. 
When I before the morrow was awake, 
Moaning amid their sleep I heard my sons 
Who with me were, and asking after bread. 
Cruel indeed art thou, if yet thou grieve not, if 
Thinking of what my heart foreboded me, 
And weep’st thou not, what art thou wont to weep at ‘ 
They were awake now, and the hour drew nigh 
At which our food used to be brought to us, 1 
And through his dream was each one apprehensive ; 
And | heard locking up the under door 
Of the horrible tower; whereat without a word 
I gazed into the faces of my sons. 
I wept not, | within so turned to stone ; 
They wept; and darling little Anselm mine d 
Said: ‘Thou dost gaze so, father, what doth ail thee 
Still not a tear I shed, nor answer made 
All of that day, nor yet the night thereatter, 
Until another sun rose on the world. 
As now a little glimmer made its way a 
Into the doloreus prison, and I saw 
Upon four faces my own very aspect, 
Both of my hands in agony I bit; 
And, thinking that I did it from desire 
Of eating, on a sudden they uprose, w 
And said they: * Father, much less pain *t will give us 
If thou do eat of us; thyself didst clothe us 
With this poor flesh, and do thou strip it off. 
I calmed me then, not to make them more sad. 
That day we all were silent, and the next. ts 
Ah! obdurate earth, wherefore didst thou not open ? 
When we had come unto the fourth day, Gaddo 
Threw himself down outstretched before my feet, 
Saying, ‘ My father, why dost thou not help me ?’ 
And there he died; and, as thou seest me, 
I saw the three fall one by one, between 
The fifth day and the sixth ; whence I betook me, 
Already blind, to groping over each, 
And three days called them after they were dead ; 
Then hunger did what sorrow could not do.” 
When he had said this, with his eyes distorted, 
The wretched skull resumed he with his teeth, 
Which, as a dog's, vpon the bone vere strong. 
(Canto xxxiii. 
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We have really never seen a worse translation of that 
frightful tragedy than this ; Mr. Longfellow is still more pomp- 
ous in it, still more unfaithful to the original than he is in 
the story of Francesea. This any inte lligent person can easily 
verify for himself. In the very first line of the passage just 
quoted he uses one of his favorite polysyllables, namely, 
*‘ perforation.” Hole, or grate, which is the proper transla- 
tion of the original, pertugio, would not suit our translator. 
It seems that in future, instead of saying that a prisoner 
looks through a hole or grating, in order to be classical we 
must say, he looks through a * perforation.” A few lines 
farther down (vy. 31) Dante introduces into his description 
‘hounds meagre, keen, and dexterous, or searching (cagne 
magre, studiose e conte)?’ but Mr. Longfellow must make 
them “ sleuth-hounds gaunt (!)” Dante tells us in the most 
expressive and natural manner that * after a short course 
the father and his sons seemed wearied,” adding that he 
* thought he saw their flanks torn, or gored with the sharp 
teeth.” But what equivalent does our translator give us 
for this? 


* After brief course seemed unto me forespent 
The father and the sons, and with shar ~p tushes 
It seemed to me I saw their tlanks ripped open.”—v. 34-6. 


But let us continue. In the original, Ugolino says, 
* When [awoke before the dawn, I heard my sons who were 
with me weeping ¢ amid their sleep, and asking for bread.” 
For this we have from our translator— 


“When I before the morrow was awake, 
Moaning aiid their sleep I heard my sons 
Who with me were, and asking after bread. 


Every person who has anything more than a schoolboy’s ac- 
quaintance with Italian knows that ¢ananzi la dimane does not 
mean “ before the morrow” in poetry ; even in prose it gene- 
rally means before dawn, or before day. But still worse is 
“asking after bread.” Our translator might just as well have 
written ‘asking before bread.” Nothing could be more 
direct or more natural than the language of the original, 

dimandar del pane (asking, or calling for bread), which is 
exactly equivalent to the French expression demander du pain. 
Wishing to reserve our space for some remarks on other 
passages, we wil! make no further criticisms on this ; but, 
instead of doing so, present our readers a portion of Mr. 
Wright’s version of the same episode : 
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** When I awoke, ere morn its rays had shed, 
I heard my sons, who with me were confined, 
Sob in their slumbers, and ery out for bread. 
Full cruel art thou, if thou canst conceive, 
Without a tear, what then came o’er my mind! 
And if thou grieve not, what can make thee grieve ? 
They were awake; and now the hour drew near 
Which had been wont to bring their scant repast, 
And each was pondering o’er his dream of fear,—- 
When from within the dreadful tower I heard 
The entrance underneath with nails made fast :— 
[ gazed upon my beys—nor spake a word. 
I wept not, for my heart was turn’d to stone ;— 
My children wept -—and little Anselm er ed, 
‘What ails thee, father ?—strauge thy looks are grown.’ 
Yet still 1 weep not—still made no reply 
Throughout that day, and all the night beside ; 
Until another sun lit up the sky. 
But, when a faint and broken ray was thrown 
Within that dismal dungeon, and I view'd 
In their fuur looks the image of mine own,— 
Then both my hands through anguish did I bite; 
And they, supposing that from want of food 
I did so—sudden raised themselves upright, 
And said, ‘Oh, father! less will be our pain, 
If thou wilt feed on us :—thonu did’st bestow 
This wretched tlesh ;—'tis thine to take again.’ 
Then was I calm, lest they the more should grieve. 
Two days all silent we remained!—O thou 
Hard earth, why did’st thou not beneath us cleave ? 
Four days our agonies had been delay’d, 
When Gaddo at my feet his body threw, 
Exclaiming, ‘ Father! why not give me aid ?’ 
He died ;—and, as distinct as here I stand, 
I saw the three fall one by one, before 
The sixth day closed ;—then, groping with my hand, 
[ felt each wretched corse, for sight had fail’d ; 
I'wo days I call’d on those who were no more ; 
rhen hunger—stronger e’en than grief—prevail'd.” 
This said—aside his vengeful eyes were thrown, 
And with his teeth the skull again he tore, 
Fierce as a dog to gnaw the very bone. 


Now, if any intelligent person, acquainted with the orig- 
inal, will compare this with the corresponding passage quoted 
from Mr. Longfellow’s translation, he will need no further 
proof of the wretched failure the latter has made, or of his 
inferiority to Wright as a translator of Dante. The inflated 
character of the new translation is evident at every line. 
Turn, for instance, to v.50. Mr. Longfellow has 


** And darling little Anselm mine—” 
Mr. Wright, 
* And little Anselm—”" 
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Mr. Cary, 
“My little Anselm "— 


Carlyle has also “ my little Anselm ;” so would fifty other 
translators who fully understood the original, for what Dante 
says, is simply 


—*e Anselmuccio mio.” 


There is nothing about *‘ darling” here ; the whole expres- 
sion is, “and my little Anselm,” nothing more. The mistake 
of Mr. Longfellow is, that the diminutive termination 
uccio affixed to Anselm is expressive of endearment as well 
as smallness, which is far from being the case; when it 
conveys any other idea than something small it is something 
contemptible, as casuccia, a small, mean-looking house. 
Whether it be the same want of familiar acquaintance with 
the original or his love for pompousness that causes Mr. 
Longfellow to use the expression “dolorous prison’? for 
*‘ doleful” or ‘‘ dismal prison,” we leave the reader to judge 
for himself. Passing over the rest of the extract, we come 
to the four last lines, and wish them to be compared with 
the corresponding lines of Mr. Longfellow’s version, which 
have also been quoted. There is nothing more startling or 
awful than the language of Dante : 
Poscia, pii che il dolor, pote il digiuno. 


“Then fasting had more power than grief,” which is very 
well rendered by Mr. Wright in the line, 


“Then hunger—-stronger een than grief—prevail’d.” 


The version of Mr. Cary is also well calculated to fill the 
imagination : 
* Then fasting got 
The mastery of grief.” 
Now, compare either of these with Mr. Longfellow’s line : 


“Then hunger did what sorrow could not do.” 


We will not ask which is the best translation, but which is 
the worst? Which is least poetical, and least faithful? But 
we have three more lines in this passage from Mr. Wright ; 
let Mr. Longfellow’s be compared with them. From the 
new version it would seem as if Ugolino had spoken, not 
with his tongue, but * with his distorted eyes 2” 


“ When he had said, with his eyes distorted, 
The wretched skull resumed he with his teeth, 
Which, as a dog’s, upon the bone were strong.” 
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The expressions “ resumed he” and “upon the bone were 
strong,” are nearly as “ wretched” as the mangled skull. 

As there must always be some dark motive for adverse 
criticism, it must follow, we suppose, that we have some vin- 
dictive feeling against Mr. Longfellow, or his publishers. 
Nevertheless it is not the case; we would not do either 
the slightest injury if it were in our power ; on the contrary, 
we have the most friendly feelings towards each. But a 
bombastic translation of Dante, or any of the great poets, is 
one of those things which we cannot endure, let it come 
from whom it may. As for finding fault with a work because 
it comes from a particular part of the country, we think our 
readers will bear us testimony that we do not write in any 
such illiberal, narrow spirit. We are as much disposed to 
admire anything that is admirable in a Boston or New Eng- 
land work, as we are to admire anything that is admirable 
ina New York, an English, Irish, or Scotch work. If there is 
ever any difference it certainly does not arise from the place in 
which the work has been produced, or from the nationality, 
race, religion, or political party to which its author belongs. 
As a proof that we are actuated by no such feeling in regard 
to Mr. Longfellow, we now take up the version of another 
Massachusetts man for the purpose of comparing it with 
his—we mean that of Mr. T. W. Parsons—of which the 
edition before us was published in Boston in 1865; but 
contains only seventeen cantos of the Inferno. 

In dedicating his translation to the Duke of Sermoneta of 
Rome, Mr. Parsons shows that he is quite aware of the diffi- 
culties of translating Daunte ; and it is this very fact that 
has prevented him from giving a rendering of the whole 
poem. Referring to a former request of the Duke, the trans- 
lator remarks: 


“A second request, of a more public nature, has induced me, at a 
late day, to issue asmall reprint, as an humble tribute from New England 


to the coming celebration, in Florence, of the six-hundredth Birthday of 


Dante. In 1836, my father took ine with him to Italy,—to Florence ; and 
there, in the venerable Borgo Sant’ Apostolo, consecrated in my ima- 
gination by a verse of Dante's in the ancient house of the Acciaiuoli, 
and in the home of a learned lady who bore the name of the poet, I 
became enamored of the * Divina Commedia.’ My first stodies were of 
the * Paradiso,’ and I began to render portions of it into terza rima—a 
form foreign to our language,—even in Byron’s hand, 


‘ The stretchéd metre of an antique song ;’ 


and soon found that although permitting a paraphrase it was almost as ill- 
suited as blank verse to represent the musical merits of my master. I 
therefore adopted the alternate quatrain, which is our measure nearest to 
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the Italian, the measure of Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ which already hath possession 
of the English ear, and must charm it for ever.”’* 


It is evident that it was not as a business speculation 
Mr. Parsons made his translation, but that he was actuated 
solely by his admiration of Dante. We should be sorry to 
accuse Mr. Longfellow of a less worthy motive ; and yet 
we are constrained to say that his work ‘looks very much 
like ahasty job. But whatever the intention or object has 
been in either case it is very clear to us that Mr. Parsons has 
studied his author much more carefully than Mr. Longfellow, 
and we also feel convinced that the former understood Ital- 
ian much more thoroughly than the latter. We really believe 
that had the facts been otherwise the new American trans- 
lation would have been much better than the old, instead of 
being inferior to it, as we think every intelligent reader will 
admit on comparing specimens with each other. We now 
turn to the second canto, and extract those passages from 
Mr. Longfellow’s translation in which Dante, Virgil, and 
Beatrice are the interlocutors : : 


“ Poet, who guidest me, 10 
Regard my manhood, if it be sufticient, 
Ere tothe arduous pass thou dost contide me. 
Thou sayest, that of Silvius the parent, 
While yet corruptible, unto the world 
Immortal went, and was there bodily. 15 
But if the adversary of all evil 
Was courteous, thinking of the high effect 
That issue would from him, and who, and what, 
To men of intellect unmeet it seems not; 
For he was of great Rome, and of her empire 2 
In the empyreal heaven as father chosen ; 
The which and what, wishing to speak the truth, 
Were stablished as the holy place, wherein 
Sits the successor of the greatest Peter. 
Upon this journey, whence thou givest him vaunt, 23 
Things did he hear, which the occasion were 
Both of his victory and the papal mantle. 
Thither went afterwards the Chosen Vessel, 
To bring back comfort thence unto that faith, 
Which of sa/vation’s way is the beginning. 30 
But I, why thither come, or who concedes it ? 
I not neas am, I am not Paul, 
Nor I, nor others, think me worthy of it. 
Therefore, if I resign myself to come, 
I fear the coming may be ill-advised ; 
Thou’rt wise, and knowest better than I speak.” 
And as he is, who unwills what he willed, 
And by new thoughts doth his intention change, 
So that from his design he quite withdraws, 


‘ 


* 
. 


® Seventeen Cantos of the Inferno of Dante. By T. W. Varsons. 
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Such I became, upon that dark hillside, 40 
secause, in thinking, I consumed the emprise, 
Which was so very prompt in the beginning. 
“If I have well thy language understood,” 
Replied that shade of the Magnanimous, 
* Thy soul attainted is with cowardice, 15 
Which many a time encumbers so, 
It turns him back from honored enterprise, 
As false sight doth a beast, when he is shy. 
That thou mayst free thee from this apprehension, 
I'll tell thee why I came, and what I heard 50 
At the first moment when I grieved for thee. 
Among those was I who are in suspense, 
And a fair, saintly Lady called to me 
In such wise, I besought her to command me. 
Her eyes were shining brighter than the Star; 55 
And she began to say, gentle and low, 
With voice angelical, in her own language: 
‘ O spirit courteous of Mantua, 
Of whom the fame still in the world endures, 
And shall endure, /ong-lasting as the world; 60 
A friend of mine, and not the friend of fortune, 
Upon the desert slope is so impeded 
Upon his way, that he has turned through terror, 
And may, I fear, already be so lost, 
That I too late have risen to his succor, 65 
From that which I have heard of him in Heaven. 
Bestir thee now, and with thy speech ornate, 
And with what needful is for his release, 
Assist him so, that I may be consoled. 
Beatrice am I, who do bid thee go ; Ww 
1 come from there, where 1 would fain return ; 
Love moved me, which compelleth me to speak. 
When I shall be in presence of my Lord, 
Full often will I praise thee unto him.’ (Canto ii.) 


We have selected this passage because it is that which is 
praised as a model of fine translation by those enthusiastic 
admirers of Mr. Longfellow whom he has so handsomely 
requited in advance in his “ Ilhustrations” and ‘ Notes.” 
It is intimated—of course ina very delicate manner—that 
there is sucha resemblance between the genius of the author 
of “Hiawatha” and the author of the “Iliad” that the 
former could not have failed to soar higher than usual in 
literpreting the thoughts of Virgil. We do not deny 
that Mr. Longfellow is far more successful, or rather 
far less unsuccessful in this passage than he is in general ; 
but that there is still abundant room for improvement will, 
we think, be readily admitted. Before making any particu- 
lar criticism on the verses just quoted, we subjoin Mr. Par- 
sous’ version of the same : 
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DANTE, 


“Oh thou who art my gnide, 
Poet! what strength my humble virtue hath 
Examine well before, with steps untried, 
My feet be trusted to that arduons path. 

Thou tell’st of Silvius, how his Father went { 
Among the immortals, animated still 
With sense, in flesh corruptible still pent,— 

Such was His grace who hateth every ill; 

Dut gracious Heaven weighed then the high result,— 
Both who and what should spring from such a seed! 
Nor to man’s reason seems the cause occult, 

Since He was in the empyreal sphere decreed 

The future Father of benignant Rome, 

And of Rome’s empire, which were pre-ordaincd 
To be the holy seat and sacred home 
Of him who sits where greater Peter reigned, 

That visit, famed by thee o’er all the globe, 

Taught him the events wherefrom, in process grew 
Hlis conquest, and, in fine, the Papai robe. 
God's ‘chosen vessel’ journeyed heavenward too, 

To strengthen more that Faith wherein alone 
The primal steps of our salvation lie; 

But why to me were such indulgence shown ? 
For no Eneas, no St. Paul am I; 
Small ismy worth in mine as men’s e teem: 
Should 1, so humble, so forlorn and weak, 
Venture this going, *twould but folly seem: 
Thou’rt wise—more wise to hear than I to speak.” 

As one who wavers in his wish,—by doubt 
Diseouraged wholly from his first design, 

Thus IJ, on Hell’s dim coast, in thought wore out 
That eager spirit which before was mine. 
VIRGIL. 

“If I thy language rightly have conceived,” 
Serenely answered that majestic shade, 

“Thy mind of manhood is through fear bereaved, 
Which oft a mortal bosom will invade, 

That man from noble action, like a beast 
Starting at some false vision, is deterred ; 

From which poor cowardice be now released! 
Mark wherefore I am come, what I have heard, 
When first for thee compassion touched my breast ; 
With those I dwelt who in suspense remain ; 

A Lady called me, beautiful and blest, 
Whom I besought her mandates to explain. 

Brighter her eyes beamed than the ruling star! 

And thus she spake, in accents mild and low, 
And tones all music, as an angel's are: 


BEATRIS. 


* Know, gracious Mantuan, gentle spirit! know, 
Thou whose fame lives and shall, till motion end! 

In the wild waste, opposed upon his track, 

A friend of mine,—yet ah! not fortune’s friend, ‘% 

Trembling with terror, from his way turns back ; 
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And much, I fear, by what in heaven I heard, 
That I to suecor him have risen too late, 
So far from his true pathway he has erred. 
Then hie thee, Virein, with thy phrase ornate, 
And with what else his rescue may require : 
By helping him, give comfort unto me; 
For | am Beatris who thus desire, 

Aud come from where again I fain would be. 
Love called me hither, and [ speak trom Love: 
Full oft thy praise I will enforce on high, 
When I shall stand before ny Lord above.” 

Now, the reader can compare the two Boston versions 
with each ether; nor has he to depend, in so doing, on 
garbled extracts. In this, as in each of the other instances, 
in which we have given specimens of the new version, we 
have given the translator a full opportunity to vindicate him- 
self. But what is the result? It is true, indeed, that Mr. 
Parsons is not Athenian in his version of the Inferno, but he 
makes a far nearer approach to that character than Mr. 
Longfellow makes in his. First, as is our wont, we have 
given a passage in its integrity from each ; now we will com- 
pare particular verses. We need not go beyond the second 
line (vy. 11) of those last quoted from Mr. Longfellow—* Re- 
gard my manhood.” This is what he gives us for ** Guarda la 
mia virti’’ (* Examine, or look, it there be strength or 
Virtue in me sufficient”). Now, how much more faithful, 
and at the same time more poetical, is the rendering of 
Mr. Parsons : 

“ What strength my humble cirtue hath 
Examine well,” &e. 
“Virtue,” net “manhood,” is the term used by Mr. Cary, 
while Dr. Carlyle uses the term ** worth,” which is nearly 
synonymous with virtue, but very different from “ manhood.” 
From this we pass on to v. 25: 
“Per questa andata, onde gli dai tu vanto” 


(By this journey for which thou honorest him), which, 
according to Mr. Longfellow, is, 


“Upon this journey, whence thou givest him vaunt.” 


We need only refer the reader to Mr. Parsons’ version; we 
cannot say it is good, or faithful, yet it is better—at least 
more intelligible—more like poetry, than that just quoted. 
But what will the reader say of the following three lines 
of Mr. Longfellow’s 7 
“ Thither went afterwards the Chosen Vessel, 
To bring back comfort thence unto that Faith, 
Which of salvatiou’s way is the beginning.” 
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“ To bring back comfort,” &e., is perfectly absurd ; as usual 
the blunder arises from not understanding the original, for 
conforto, the term used by Dante, does not mean comfort, 
but “corroboration,” or “confirmation,” and it is rendered 
accordingly by every competent translator including Cary 
and Carlyle. The rendering of Mr. Parsons is very good— 
“God's Chosen Vessel journeyed heavenward too 
To strengthen more that faith,” &c. 
Mr. Longfellow has made a similar mistake im translat- 
ing principio, * beginning,” in the next line; in the present 
instance it means the “ entrance” to, or * foundation” of, as 
indeed it means in general. Hurrying on, we come to Vir- 
gil’s remoustrance to Dante, for being afraid, where Mr. 
Longfellow makes the Mantuan use the stilted language, 
“Thy soul attainted is with cowardice.” 
Very different, indeed, from the simple impressive language 
of the original, 
“TL anima taa é da viltade offesa.” 
The rendering of Mr. Parsons is by no means to our sat- 
istaction— 
“Thy wind of manhood is through fear bereaved ;” 
but is far from being so defective, or so different from the 
spirit of the original, as Mr. Lougtellow’s. The line (43) 
** As false sight doth a beast, when he is shy,” 
is very lame, indeed. Mr. Parsons does mueh better : 
——* Like a beast 
Starting at some false vision, is deterred.” 
In the next line Mr. Longfellow has “ apprehensive” for 
temo (dread, or fear). He must always have a polysyllable 
when he can! 

Because Dante puts the adjective after the noun according 
to the genius of the Italian language, Mr. Longiellow must 
do the same, as when Beatrice addresses Virgil, 

*“O spirit courteous of Mantua.” 
Mr. Parsons has 
“Know, gracious Mantuan, gentle spirit! know.” 
Mr. Cary, 


“QO courteous shade of Mantua.” 


dut it is high time to close. We should not have felt justi- 
fied in devoting halt the space and time we have to the new 
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translation, had we not felt that in doing so we were con- 
tributing to make our readers better acquainted with the 
Homer of Christianity ; but who could not be regarded as 


Homeric in any proper sense, if Mr. Longfellow’s version of 


his really divine poem were accepted as accurate, or faithful. 
The truth i is, that all the leading characters are degraded in 
the new translation. Is it not a degradation, for example, 
to make Beatrice address the author of the “ #ueid” in 
language like the following ? 
“ Beatrice am I, who do bid thee qo; 
I come from there, where 1 would fain return, 
Love moved which compelleth me to speak.” 


Perhaps the Purgatorio and Paradiso are translated bet- 


ter, for we have not yet seen Mr. Longfellow’s version of 


either. Should we find it good, nothing would afford us 
more pleasure thaa to point out its merits; but the transla- 
tor must have studied and learned much since he finished 
the Inferno if he has rendered either of the other parts of the 
great triology worthy of Dante or of himself. 


Ant. V.—l. The Works of Fraxcis Bacosx, Collected and e lited 
by James Srepoine, M, A., Rosser Leste Exuus, M. A., and 
Doveias3s Denon Hearn. 

2. Works of Lory Bacox. Edited by Mr. Montacve 

3. Essay on Bacox. By Lorp Macactay. 


4. Address of Baron Liesic, 


ALtTnoucn some time has elapsed since the publication 
of Mr. Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s Works, we cannot but 
regi urd it as a fortunate circumstance that it appeared at an 
opportune moment, after Mr. Montague had produced the 
edition containing his extravagant views of both Bacon’s 
character and philosophy, followed by Macaulay’s Essay, 
which, while it denounced the man, exalted the philosophy 
in a strain of hyperbole very uncommon for the great essayist 
and historian. 

We regard the death of the late Lord Macaulay as 
one of the greatest losses which the literary world has 
sustained in our time. Most aptly did a London journal 
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compare his burial with that of Eastern monarchs whose 
massy treasures are laid in the earth with their bodies. 
What a picture of Queen Anne’s time, for example, would 
he have given us had he lived to finish his history! How 
Po ope, Addison, Bolingbroke, and the many other celebrated 
writers of that time would have shone resplendent in the 
same gallery with that of the court and the glories of Marl- 
borough ! 

But our admiration for his genius must not blind us to 
some of his faults; for no writer has oftener than himself 
warned us gainst the delusion which ascribes every moral 
excellence to those who have left imperishable monuments 
of their genius; other great men, Edmund Burke, for example, 
at the time of the French Revolution, are sometimes so 
much in the wrong as to delude many who cannot withstand 
their brilliant rhetoric into being also in the wrong.* 

From the first time that we read his famous essay 
on Bacon we have ever believed that he was under as 
great a delusion with reference to Bacon the philosopher 
as was Mr. Montague with reference to Bacon the chan- 
cellor. We will take occasion to show that the position 
assigned to Bacon by Macaulay is in direct opposition toa 
principle laid down by the latter only a few years before, 
which was the utter “futility of any one man founding a 
dynasty in philosophy or discovery of any kind—that suc sh a 
man is as it were a mere creature of his age, as was Byron, 
for example, in poetry in his age. We shall also take occasion 
to give the views of one of the most scientific men of our 
own time on Bacon’s philosophy. In the autumn of 1863 
Baron Liebig delivered an address before the scientific 
society of which he is president, in which he designated 
that philosophy as purely empirical, and completely divested 
Bacon of whatever scientific knowledge he was supposed to 
possess. 

We are not surprised that Mr. Spedding and his friend 
Mr. Ellis have serious doubts as to the practicability and per- 
fectibility of the Baconian philosophy. In the preface to 
the Parasceve ad Historiam Naturalem et Expcerimentalem, we 
have Mr. Spedding’ s doubts arranged in the form of a dia- 
logue. He tries hard to have these doubts set at rest, and it 








»e if we would speak of things as they are we must allow th: at all the art of 
rhetoric, besides order and clearness—all the figurative and artificial application 
of ready words eloquence hath invented are for nothing else but to insinuate 
wrong ideas, etc.'’"—Locke’s Exsay on the Human Understanding, book iii., 
chap. 10, sec. 34. 
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is somewhat curious to find him trying to console himself 
with Mr. Ellis’ answers, and how unsatisfactory those 
answers are. The truth seems to be that until Baron Liebig 
exposed Bacon’s empiricisms, such was the hold that Bacon 
had on that numerous class that are content to take their 
opinions ready-manufactured for them, that they regarded 
him as the embodiment of all philosophy ; any one can wit- 
ness the struggles made even by Mr. Spedding and his 
co-editors to emancipate their minds from old prejudices,* 
This perplexity is not confined to the present editors 
alone: every distinguished Englishman who has writ- 
ten on that subject has been disturbed in the same 
way ; some have accused him of, and elaborately defended, 
what they called his just dissimulations, for we are inclined 
to think with Professor Kuno Fischer, that his private charac- 
ter was deeply interwoven with his philosophical character. 
Thus Mr. Montague assures us that Bacon was innocent of the 
charges brought against him ; that he had the means of mak- 
ing a perfectly satisfactory defence ; that when he plainly 
and ingenuously confessed that he was guilty of corruption, 
and when he afterwards solemnly affirmed that his confession 
was ‘* his act, his hand, his heart,” he was telling a great lie ; 
and that he refrained from bringing forward proots of his inno- 
cence because he durst not disobey the king and the favorite, 
who, for their own selfish objects, pressed him to plead 
guilty. Mr. Maurice asks us, in his Moraé& and Intellectual 
Philosophy, whether there was not something patriotic 
in a philosopher degrading himself that philosophy might 
be exalted? This atter reading the fulseme and nauseous 
dedication of the philosophical works to King James! We 
are sorry to be obliged to say of Mr. Maurice, much of whose 
work we greatly admire, that his exposition of that philoso- 
ply seems to us, atevery page, to be hard-labored casuistry.t 
We love to know what the greatest minds in all 
ages have thought and expressed even on subjects phil- 
osophical and metaphysical to which no earthly solution 
has yet, nor in all probability ever will be found, 
from Solomon’s Eeclesiasties and the Book of Job—the two 


© Not even the attacks of Hume and others, followed by Professor Litter in 
later times, we are inclined to think, awakened men’s minds so much as did 
Baron Liebig. 


+ If our readers should think this too harsh, we would refer them to the 
whole of Mr. Maurice’s account of Bacon’s philosophy, especially his reference 
to Coleridge at page 214, and his comments on Bacen’s Moral Philosophy at 
page 229. 
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oldest works on philosophy extant—the mysteries of Egypt, 
what the Hindoos believed, supposed by some to be the 
origin of pantheism, overleaping Confucius and coming down 
to the famous Greek school from that of Democritus, Herac- 
litus, and others, to Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Suel 
studies are to us as they appeared to the charming vision 
and were expressed in the language of one than whom none 
knew better the exquisite enjoyment which such thoughts 
were capable of producing. 
“Tlow charming is divine philosophy, 

Not harsh aud crabbed as dull fools suppose ; 

Bat musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets.” 

Of this vast fund of knowledge, how thankful we should be 
that so much has been preserved amid the mutations to which 
everything earthly has been subjected ; this glorious heritage, 
this almost inexbaustible mine of deep thoughts and incal- 
culable treasures, the accumulation of ages, all before us to 
compare and to collate, with what Jater philosophers have 
thought and educed ; none having the exclusive domain over 
philosophy, but each teaching and adding to the world’s stuck. 
The studentin search of truth wanders from teacher to teacher, 
gathering some from each; the congenial mind gratefully stop- 
ping and refreshing itself at the numerous rivers and streams 
which the bounty ofages has placed at his disposal. Utilita- 
riaus may decry guch studies, but it is nevertheless certain that 
even at periods when utilitariauisin would seem to be most flou- 
rishing the greatest minds of such and all preceding aud 
succeeding ages have again and again recurred to the study 
of Plato and Aristotle, whether merely as exercises for the 
mind, for their rich thoughts, or for delight at their mere 
diction. This much seems certain, that there is no more 
likelihood of their being laid aside than there is danger of the 
old poem of Homer himself being laid aside. 

And why should they be neglected ? Ilas any 
system of philosophy, inductive, positive, deductive, 
eclectic, trauscendental, the philosophy of the — scloo!l- 
men, of the great minds which preceded Bacon, the great 
minds which succeeded Bacon, have any or all of these 
ever succeeded in banishing them from universities, from 
libraries or schools, or from men’s studies in general ? 
We can enjoy Pico of Mirandola, we can enjoy, and great, 
indeed, is our enjoyment of Moutaigne, although no founder 
ot a so-called school, yet teaching as much wisdom as many 

VOL. XV.—NO. XXX. ss) 
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of the ponderous-tomed writers who had not one-half of his 
ability. And why not? Are not some truths to be found in 
all of the writers we have named? And where is the pure 
unadulterated truth to be found? In Bacon, Descartes, 
Hobbs, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Vico, David Hume, the 
Scoteh metaphysicians, D’Alembert and the French philoso- 
phers, in Leibnitz, Kant, Wolf, Hegel, Schelling, Fichte ? 

Why not enjoy of this earth’s blessings what we can, 
and be thankful that so rich a repast is within our reach? 
Why set up an idol at one time only to demolish it at another ? 
W hy elevate Plato to the pinnacle of human glory at ove 
age to substitute another god at another age? Is human 
reason so constituted that it can take in all these systems 
and evolve the real truth out of all? Is the dietum to 
go forth at one period of the world’s history that Francis 
Bacon, and he alone, is to be enshrined, and at his feet all 
men are to bow and to declare that he only has settled what 
true philosophy is? We rejoice to think that we ean admire 
what is admirable in Bacon no less than we can admire and 
enjoy what is admirable in all other philosophers. The 
discussion, which even now has not subsided, between 
Mr. Mill’s and Sir William Tfamilton’s adherents, ought 
to satisfy us that it is not by setting up this idol and 
that system that the true aims of philosophy are at- 
tained. In truth we are inelined to think that if men 
would oftener ponder on the meaning of plalosophy itself, 
and consider that its real meaning is love of wisdom, they 
would be more disposed to d light over the vast ricbes they 
possess than to quarrel over thenm.* 

But toreturn to }acon—and we would remark in pass- 
ing that itis net our intention in these few brief pages to 
enter into avy elaborate examination of his philosophy, for 
treatises on that subjectare as ple utiful as systems of philos- 
ophy themselves, but merely pA show from the abundance 
of materials that have accumulated how easily a refutation 
might be made of the notion that it was heretofore so 
fashionable to entertain, that until Bacon eame * men’s 
ininds were wasted in discussions which left them no wiser 
than they were before ;” that * words and mere words had 
been the fruit of all the toil of a!l the most renowned sages 
of sixty generations.” Is it also true that experiment has not 
been pri actised and recomme ended 7 ? Is it true that until 


“The me -morable qi uarrel between Malebranche and Be rkeley will be likely 
to sugyest itself to our readers 
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Bacon came all knowledge was,in his own words, “ hollow, 
empty, and unfraitful; the right path had not been found 
which was to go to facts in order to learn their arrangement 
and their connexion’’?* 

Although Baron Liebig has mentioned both Roger 
Bacon and Leonardo da Vinci, we do not remember his 
giving any extracts from their writings; and as the re- 
semblance of Roger Bacon to Francis Bacon in pointing 
out what the latter’s admirers call the * true path’ is so 
remarkable, that we offer no apology to our readers for giving 
extracts from a work which is somewhat searce. His Opus 
Major was published about a century ago by Dr. S. Jebb, 
principally froma manuscript in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 

The professed object of the work is to urge the necessity 
of a reform in the mode of philosophizing, to set forth the 
reasons why knowledge had not made a greater progress, to 
draw attention to the sources of knowledge which hal been 
unwisely neglected, to discover other sources which were 
yet almost untouched, and to animate men in the undertak- 
ing by a prospect of the vast advantages which it offered in 
the development of this plan. Ail the leading portions of sci- 
ence are expounded in the most complete shape which they 
had at that time assumed, and improvements of a very wide 
and striking kind are proposed in some of the principal of 
these departmefits. One of the first points to be noticed is 
the resistance to authority, and at the stage o! philosophical 
history with which we have to do, this means resistance to 
Aristotle as adopted and interpreted by the doctors of the 
schools. 

Roger Bacou’s work is divided into six parts, and 
these the first is, Of the four universal causes of all human 
ignorance. The causes thus enumerated are: the force of 
unworthy authority, traditionary habit, the imperfection of 
the undisciplined senses, and the disposition to conceal our 
ignorance and to make an ostentatious show of oar knowl- 
edge. These influences involve every man, ovcupy every 
condition. They prevent our obtaining the most useful 
and large and fair doctrines of wis lom, the secret of all 
sciences and arts. Ie then proceeds to argue from the tes- 
timouy of philosophers themselves that the authority of 
antiquity, aud especially of Aristotle, is not infallible. “ We 
find their books,” he says, ** full of doubts, obscurities, and 
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perplexities. They scarce agree with each other in one 
empty question or one worthless sophism or one operation of 
science.” ‘*If I had power over the works of Aristotle,’ 
he adds, **I would have them all burnt, for it is only a loss of 
time to study in them, and a cause of error and a multipli- 
cation of ignorance beyond expression.” 

The remedies which he recommends for these evils are in 
the first place the study of that only perfect wisdom which is to 
be found in the Seripture, in the next place the study of mathe- 
matics and the use of experiment. By the aid of these methods he 
anticipates the most splendid progress for human knowledge. 
He takes up the strain of hope and confidence which are 
peculiar to the Roman writers and quotes some of the pas- 
sages of Seneea—that the day will come when what is still 
unknown shall be brought to light by the progress of time 
and the labors of a longer period; that one age does not 
suffice for inquiries so wide and various; that the people of 
future times shall know many things unknown to us, and 
that the time shall arrive when posterity will wonder that 
we overlooked what was so obvious. Dr. Whewell, to 
whose work we are indebted for the above extracts, thus 
expresses himself with reference to some of Roger Bacon’s 
other views: “To proceed somewhat more in detail with 
regard to his views of a reform in scientifie inquiry, we may 
observe that by making mathematics and experiment the 
two great points of his recommendation he directed his im- 
provement to the two essential parts of all knowledge, ideas, 
aud facts, and thus took the course which the most en- 
lightened philosophy would have suggested.”’* 

He did not urge the prosecution of experiment to the 
comparative neglect ef the existing mathematical scieuces 3 
au fault which there is some ground for ascribing to his 
great namesake aud successor, Francis Bacon. Still less 
did he content himself with a mere protest against the 
authority of the schools, aud a vague demand for change, 
which was almost all that was done by those who put 
themselves forward as reformers in the intermediate time. 
Roger Bacon holds his way steadily between the two poles 
of human knowledge, which, as we have seen, it is far 
from easy to do. * There are two modes of knowing,” 
he says, ** by argument and by experiment. Argument 
concludes a question, but it does not make us feel certain or 
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acquiesce in the contemplation of truth except the truth be 
also found to be so by experience ; it is not easy to e xpress 
more deciledly the cle arly seen union of ex: ict conce ptions 
with certain facts, whie h, as we have explained, constitute 
real knowledge.” 

One large division of the Opus Majus is ‘*On the 
Usefulness of Mathematics,” which is shown by a copious 
enumeration of existing branches of knowledge, such as 
chronology, geogr: phy, the calendar, and optics. There is 
a chapter in whieh it is proved by reason that all science 
requires mathematics, and the arguments which are used to 
establish this doctrine show a most just appreciation of the 
office of mathematics in science. They are as follow: 
that other sciences use examples taken from mathematics 
as the most evident; that mathematical knowledge is as it 
were mnate in us; that this science, being the easiest, offers 
the best introduction to the more difficult; that in mathe- 
matics things as known to us are identical with things as 
known to nature; that we can here entirely avoid doubt and 
error and obtain certainty and truth; that mathematics is 
prior tu other sciences in nature because it takes cognizance 
of quantity, which is appre hended by intuition (¢ntuitu intel- 
lectus).* * But undoubtedly,” says Dr. Whewell, “ the most re- 
markable portion of the Opus Majus i is the sixth and last part, 
which is entitled De Scientia Exp: rimentali. It is indeed an ex- 
traordinary circumstance to find a writer of the thirteenth cen- 
tury not only rece ognizing expe riment as one source of knowl- 
edge, but urging its claims as something far more in portant 
than men had yet been aware of, exe mplifying its value by 
striking and just e xumples, and speaking of the authority with 
a dignity of diction which sounds like a forerunner ‘of the 
Baconian sentences uttered nearly four hundred years later ; 
yet this isthe character of what we here find. Experimental 
science has three great prerogatives, among other parts of 
knowledge : first, the tests by experiment, the noblest econelu- 
sions of all other sciences; next she discovers, respecting 
the notions which other sciences deal with, macnificent 
truths to which these seiences of themselves can by no means 
attali! er third dignity is that she by her owa power and 
Without r Spee t of other. sciences, live stig ates the seeret of 
nature.’* We would partic ularly refer our readers to 
inquiry concerning the cause of the rainbow, pp. 75 to 
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Dr. Whewell’s conclusion thereon is that in this respect he 
was more fortunate than Francis Bacon. 

The writings of the other eminent men who inculeated 
similar doctrines we shall have to pass over; we can only 
give an extract from one more, who, in the language of the 
Quarterly Review, was one of the greatest names of his age 
and country, one of the unequalled fathers of his art, and a 
scientific writer on its rules, but who ought before this time to 
have assumed his rank as one of the boldest and most original 
thinkers—as one of those prophets who have been gifted with 
a premature foreknowledge of the future revelations of phi- 
losophy.* Thus wrote Leonardo da Vinci: ‘ Theory is the 
general ; experiments are the soldiers; the interpreter of the 
artifices of nature is experience—she is never deceived. Our 
judgment sometimes 1s deceived, because it expects effects 
which experience refuses to allow. And again, we must con- 
sult experience, and vary the circumstances, ti'l we have 
drawn from them general rules, for it is she who furnishes 
true rules. But of what use, you ask, are these rules? I 
reply that they direct us in the researches of nature and the 
operations of art. They prevent our imposing upon our- 
selves results which we cannot obtain. And again, nature 
begins from the reason and ends in experience, but for 
all that we must take the opposite course—begin from the 
experiment aud try to discover the reason.” 

Ilis greatest literary distinction is derived from those 
short fragments of his unpublished writings that appeared 
not many years since, and which, according at least 
to our common estimate of the age in which he lived, 
are more like revelations of physical truths vouchsafed 
to.a single mind, than the superstructure of its reason- 
ing upon any established basis. The discoveries which 
made Galileo, Kepler, Maestlin, Mauzolyeus, Castelli, 
and other names illustrious, the system of Copernicus, 
the very theories of recent geologists, are anticipated by 
Da Vinci within the compass of afew pages, not perhaps 
in the most precise language or on the most conclu- 
sive reasoning, but so as to strike us with something like the 
awe of preternatural knowledge. In an age of so much 
dogmatism he first laid down the grand principle of 
Bacon, that experiment and observation must be the guides 
of just theory in the investigation ef nature. If any doubt 
could be harbored, not as to the right of Leonardo da Vinei 
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to stand as the first name of the fifteenth century, which is 
beyond all doubt, but as to his originality in so many discov- 
eries, Which probably no one man, espec ially in sue h cireum- 
stances, has ever made, it must be on an hypothesis not very 
untenable, that some parts of physical science had alrea ly 
attained a height which mere books do not record. The 
extraordinary works of ecclesiastical architecture in the mid- 
dle ages, especially in the fifteenth century, as well as those 
of Toseanelli and Fioravanti, which we have mentioned, tend 
to this opinion; and it is said to be confirmed by the notes of 
Fra Mauro, a lay brother of a convent near Venice, on a 
planisphere constructed by him and still extant. Leonardo 
himselt speaks of the earth’s annual motion ina treatise that 
appears to have been written about L510, as the opinion of 
many philosophers in his age.* 

From such writings it is amusing to turn to the state- 
ments of those who profess to be the best acquainted with 
the Baconian philosophy and listen to their explanations ; 
they remind us of nothing so much as the alliteratives which 

syron applied to Mr. Coleridge when that gentleman was 
lecturing on philosophy to the English people : 

“Explaining metaphysics to the nation, 
I wish he would explain his explanation.” 

The German, Professor Ritter, las pointed out the vast pum- 
ber of distinguished Englishmen who not only differed vastly 
in their accounts of the Verulamian system, but who 
thought very little of the system itself. Did our space per- 
mit we should like to go over several of the writers alluded to, 
but we can only give brief extracts from some of the most 
recent. We will first select Mr. Hallam, whose reputation tor 
accurate research and impartiality stands deservedly so high.+ 
“But we must constantly remember,” says that his- 
torian, “that the philosophy of Bacon was left exeeed- 
ingly incomplete; many lives would not have sufficed 
for what he planned, and he gave ouly the Hore Sub- 
serve of his own. It is evident that he had turned his 
thoughts to physical philosophy rather for an exercise ot 
his reasoning faculties and out of an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge than from any peculiar aptitude for their subjects, 
much less any advantage of opportunity for their cultivation. 
He was more eminently the philosopher of haman nature 
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than of general nature; hence, he is exact as well as pro- 
found in all his reflections on civil life and mankind, while 
his conjectures in natural philosophy, though often very 
acute, are apt to wander from the truth in consequence of 
his defective acquaintance with the phenomena of nature.” 
And again: “It is no proof of a solid acquaintance with 
Lord Bacon’s philosophy to deify his name, as the ancient 
schools did those of their founders, or even to exaggerate the 
powers of his genius. Powers they were surprisingly great, 
yet limited in their range and not in all respeets equal ; nor 
could they overcome every impediment of circumstances. 
Even of Bacon it may be said that he attempted more than 
he has achieved, and perhaps more than he elearly appre- 
hended. Ilis objects appear sometimes indistinet, and I am 
not sure that they are always consistent In the advance- 
ment of learning he aspired to fill up or at least to indicate 
the deficiencies in every department of knowledge ; he grad- 
ually confined himself te philosophy, and at length to 
physies, but few of his works can be deemed complete, noi 
even his treatise De Aueumentis, Which comes nearer to 
it than most of the rest. Hence, the study of Lord Bacon 
is difficult, and not, as I conceive, very well adapted to those 
who have made no progress whatever in the exact sciences, 
hor accustomed themselves to independent thinking.” 
From the volumes before uv, of Mr. Spedding’s editing, we 
shall give some of the views of Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis, to 
whom we have before alluded: Our knowledge of Bavon’s 
method is much less complete than it is commonly supposed 
to be; it seems not improbable that some parts of Bacon’s 
system were never perfectly developed, even in his own 
mind. Ifowever this may be, it is certain that an attempt 
to determine what his method taken as a whole was, or 
would have been, must necessarily involve a conjectural or 
livpothetieal element. All commouly received general scien- 
tific conceptions Bacon condemns as utterly worthless. A 
complete change is therefore required, yet of the way in 
which induction is to be employed, in order to produce this 
change, he has said nothing. This omission is doubtless con- 
nected with the kind of realism which runs through Bacon’s 
system and which renders it practically useless, for that his 
method is impracticable cannot, I think, be denied, if we 
reflect that not only that it never has produced any result, 
but also that the process by which scientific truths have 
been established cannot be presented as even to appear to be in 
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accordance with it.”’* The ancient philosophy, says Macau- 
lay, dealt largely in theories of moral perfection in attempt- 
ing to solve insoluble enigmas. That these speculations did 
not prevent mankind from ministering to their material 
wants is evidenced in the same page in which the ancient 
philosophy is derided. Coming down to Seneca’s time, we 
have a catalogue of useful inventions which existed in those 
days, such as the discovery of the principle of the areh, aud 
the introduction of the use of metals, transparent windows, 
tubes for diffusing warmth equally through all parts of a 
building, short-hand, which has been carried to such perfec- 
tion that a writer could keep pace with the most rapid 
speaker, 

We are inclined to think that what we have given in the 
foregoing extracts will serve to confirm the opinion of 
Macaulay himself, as published by him to the world only 
nine years before his article on Bacon appeared. These 
remarks are so sensible and eloquent that we can not 
forego the pleasure of transcribing them: ‘ Those who 
have read history with discrimination know the fallacy of 
those panegyries s and invectives which re present individuals 
as effecting great moral and intellectual revolutions, sub- 
verting established systems, and imprinting a new char- 
acter on their age. The difference between one man and 
another is by no means so great as the superstitious crowd 
supposes. But the same feelings which in ancient Rome 
produced the apotheosis of a popular emperor, and in modern 
Rome the canonization of a devout prelate, led men to cher- 
ish an illusion which furnishes them with something to adore. 
By a law of association, from the operation of which even 
minds the most strictly regulated by reason are not wholly 
exempt, misery disposes us to hatred, and happiness to love, 
although there may be no person to whom our misery or 
happiness can be ascribed. The peevishness of an invalid 
vents itself even on those who alleviate his pains. The good 
humor of a man elevated by success often displays itselt 
towards enemies. In this same manner the feelings of pleas- 
ure and admiration, to which the contemplation of great 
events gives birth, make an object where they do not find it. 
Thus nations descend to the absurdities of Egyptian idolatry 
and worship stocks and reptiles—Sacheverells and Wilkeses. 
They even tall prostrate before a deity to which tuey have 
themselves given the form which commands their venet ration, 
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and which, unless fashioned by them, would have remained a 
shapeless block. They persuade themselves that they are the 
creatures of what they have themselves created. For, in fact, 
itis the age that forms the man, not the man that forms the age. 
Great minds do, indeed, react on the society which has 
made them what they are; but they only pay with interest 
what they have received. We extol Bacon and sneer at 
Aquinas. But if their situations had been changed, Bacon 
might have been the anrgelical doctor, the most subtle Aris- 
totelian of the schools; the Dominican might have led forth 
the sciences from their house of bondage. If Luther had 
been born in tie tenth century, he would have effected no 
reformation. If he had never been born at all, it is evident 
that the sixteenth century would not have elapsed without a 
great schism in the chureh. Voltaire, in the days of Louis 
XIV., would probably have been like most of the literary 
men of that time, a zealous Jansenist, eminent among the 
defenders of efficacious grace, a bitter assailant of the lax 
morality and the unreasonable decisions of the Sorbonne. If 
Paseal had entered on his literary career when intelligence 
was more general and abuses at the same time more flagrant, 
when the church was polluted by Iscariot Dubois, the 
court disgraced by the orgies ot ¢ ‘anillae, and the nation sac- 
rificed to the juggles of law—if he had lived to see a dy- 
nasty of harlots, anempty treasury aud a crowded harem, 
an army formidable only to those whom it should have pro- 
tected, a priesthood just religious enough to be intolerant, he 
might possibly, like every man of genius in France, have 
imbibed extravagant prejudices against monarchy and 
Christianity. The wit which blasted the sophisms of Escobar, 
the impassioned eloquence which defended the sisters of 
Port Royal, the intellectual hardihood which was not beaten 
down even by papal authority, might have raised him to the 
patriarchate of the philosophical church. It was long dis- 
puted whether the honor of inventing the method of fluxions 
belonged to Newton or to Leibnitz. It is now generally 
allowed that these great men made the same discovery at 
the same time. Mathematical science, indeed, had then 
reached such a point that if neither of them had ever existed 
the principle must inevitably have occured to some person 
within a few years. Soin our own time, the doctrine of 
rent, now universally received by political economists, was 
propounded almost at the same moment by two writers un- 
connected with each other. Preceding speculators had long 
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been blundering round about it, and it could not possibly 
have been missed much longer by the most heedless inquirer. 
We are inclined to think that, with respect to every great addition 
to the stock of human knowledge, the case has been similar ; that 
without Copernicus we should have been Copernicans, that without 
Columbus America would have been discovered, that without 
Locke we should have possessed a just theory of the origin 
of human ideas. Society, indeed, has its great men and _ its 
little men, as the earth has its mountains and its valleys. 
The sun illumines the hills, while it is still below the 
horizon ; and truth is discovered by the highest minds a little 
before it becomes manifest to the multitude.’’* 

We now come to the condition of the scientifie world as 
it was when Bacon appeared, but it is impossible to give a 
better account than that which Professor Liebig has done. 
Bacon lived in one of the most remarkable ages of our 
chronology. Great discoveries in the heavens and on earth 
had produced a mighty agitation in the minds of the people 
of Europe. He was the contemporary of Kepler, Galileo, 
Stevill, Gilbert, Harriott ; of the founders of our modern 
astronomy and physies, of mechanies, hydrostatics, of the 
doctrines of electricity and magnetism. * Already, in 1577, 
Guido Ubaldi had unfolded the iaws of the lever and of 
gravity, and Simon Stevill, in 1596, those of the motion and 
the equilibrium of fluid substances. Galileo’s experiments 
with the peudulum, as well as his laws for bodies falling 
freely and on an inclined plane, all of which prepared the 
way fora clearer knowledge of the nature of gravity, were 
geuerally propagated in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Kepler had already explained the tides 
to arise from the attractions of the moon.t In another 
field, that of optics, Bacon’s countryman and contemporary, 
Thomas Harriott, enriched science with the most astonishing 
discoveries. He detected the existence of spots on the sun 
(1610), a circumstance which proves according to Zach, 
that Harriott had telescopes before Galileo ; and in his two 
hundred and thirty-second letter he imparts to Kepler the first 
true explanation of the rainbow (1606). In 1580 Giordano 
Bruno, an Italian refugee, had lectured and held public 
disputations in London and Oxford on the rotation and 
motion of the earth. Yet Bacon tries te make his country- 
men believe that until he appeared science was in a wotul 
state, lying barren and lifeless, having torn itself away from 
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its roots, nature and experience. But the truth is, Bacon 
knew nothing of the powers that were at work in the science 
of his day, nor of the gigantic works produced by his 
contemporaries uuder his very eyes. Gilbert laid the firm 
basis for our present doctrine of magnetism and electricity. 
He showed ina series of the most extraordinary experiments 
that the property of amber when rubbed to attract light 
bodies is a general one belonging to many other substances, 
and that all bodies, without distinction, are influenced by 
electrical attraction—that this effect is of longer duration in 
a dry than a damp atmosphere ; and Gilbert concludes that 
from the electric body an effluence or effluxion takes place 
by whieh the attraction of other bodies is brought about. 
by this discovery the direction of all future investigation 
was given and determined. More profound and wonderful 
still are his investigations of the loadstone. He distinguishes 
the poles of the magnet, and gives instructions for finding 
them, saying that those which are unlike attract each other. 
lie it was who first asserted the earth to be a large magnet, 
and who tound that iron rods become magnetic when laid 
in the direction of the meridian ; that this power acts in all 
directions and passes through all intermediate bodies ; that 
the magnetie meridian is different from the meridian of the 
place ; and finally he discovered how to increase the power 
of the magnet by arming it, besides a number of other most 
important facets. We shall see later the position that Bacon 
occupies withregard to these discoveries.” From the works 
of Agricola (1494-1558) we iearn the range that had then 
been wou in a knowledge of the earth, of stones, ore, and 
metals. 

In medicine Paracelsus (1493-1531) had overthrown the 
Galenic theory, and quite new views on the nature of dis- 
eases and the effects of medicine had gradually found accept- 
ance; every day nearly brought with it a new discovery. 
Those of Jupiter’s satellites, of the ring of Saturn, of moun- 
tains in the moon, as well as the law of motion of the 
plauets, fall in Bacon’s time. Of all these great results, with 
which those of our own day hang together like links of a 
chain, Bacon knew nothing. But had it been otherwise his 
peculiar mental conformation would have rendered it impos- 
sible for him to have appreciated their importance, for at a 
time when no astronomer denied any longer the rotation 
of the earth or its motion round the sun, Bacon disputed it. 
He denied the material nature of sound, and ascribed its 
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transmission through the air to a peculiar sort of spiritual 
motion (species spiritualis). He believed in the sympathy 
of things, in the elixir of life, and he even proclaims himself an 
adept in the art of making gold. Of the great number of 
instances in which Bacon has given the results of his experi- 
ments, we would particularly refer the reacer to pages 238, 
239, and 240 of Macmillan, in which the learned professor 
shows their absolute falsity, and the ignorance of Bacon on 
the most common subjects of science. 

“The true method does not seek at random,” says Bacon, 
‘but from well understood facts it deduces the principles 
(axiomata) which, when once determined, lead to new experi- 
ments.” (N. O., Aph. 81.) This right principle,which in almost 
the same words Leonardo da Vinci had uttered half a century 
before Bacon, and to whose adoption he owed the most 
admirable and beantiful discoveries in physical science, 
mechanics, hydraulics, ete., becomes, when practised by 
Bacon, a perfect caricature, so that it is no longer recoguiza- 
ble. The best proof of this is his method of making gold 
(sec. 326, 327). All Bacon’s works begin with the continually 
repeated complaint of the miserable condition of science 
before his time, and with the reasons for it ; and he then, in 
grandiloquent phrases, extols the new ways and instruments 
that he has discovered for the improvement of such a 
pitiable state, ete., (p. 242). Baron Liebig asserts of 
Bacon’s Historia Naturalis, that it was avowedly to a 
great extent a compilation from the works of others. Aris- 
totle, Pliny, Paracelsus, Sealiger, Acosta, Cardan, and Ballert 
Porta have contributed most of the matter, and we fre- 
quently find passages from their works almost verbatim. He 
is continually accusing Bacon of recording experiments 
untruthtully, and of inventing experiments, and declares that 
the odds and ends of knowledge 1n the Historia Naturalis are 
the property of others, and are hung out for show. Of 
induction, he shows that it is fully described by Aristotle, 
who affirms that the discovery of new truths can be effected 
by its means alone. Nizolius, an opponent of Aristotle, 
wrote on induction in 1553, and affirmed that so long as the 
method of Aristotle was employed so long would falsity 
prevail with schools.* 

To return to Bacon’s plagiarism. ‘ Thus his tales 
of electric and non-electric bodies, and the facts con- 
cerning the magnet (Inguesito de Magnete) are literal ex- 
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tracts from Gilbert’s celebrated work, De Magnete Mag- 
netisque Corporibus et de Magno Magnete Tellure Physiologia 
Nova, Lond. 1600. He describes Drebbel’s thermoscope in 
Drebbel’s own words ; but on one point he remains true to 
the law which he so warmly recommends: ‘to abjure all 
authorities and to allow no one self to be of any account.’ 
Accordingly, on no oceasion does he mention the author of 
the work thus robbed, or bestow on him a word of reeog- 
nition for what he has received. Our present methods of 
investigation were unusual in Bacon’s time. He kuew of the 
labors of Gilbert as well as the views and conclusions of 
Copernicus, and his judgment on these is the sentence of 
death on himself as natural philosopher. The important 
facts discovered* by Gilbert in the domain of electricity, 
Bacon quite simply pronounced to be fables (N. O., Aph. 
1148), and as to Copernicus, he declares him to be an im- 
postur—one of those men, who, without ceremony, invent all 
sorts of appearances in nature when it suits their purpose to do 
so.t * That Bacon’s method is not Gilbert’s he has himself 
declared in the most unequivocal terms. It will be quite 
intelligible that a mode of proceeding which clipped the 
wings of his fancy must have beeu most distasteful to him ; 
but our method is Gilbert’s method, which Bacon condemns. 
It is therefore impossible that the method of Bacon can be 
that which we pursue. We of the present day know what 
has been the result. We are convinced that Newton would 
have written his Principia without any knowledge of 
the Norum Organum, but that. without Gilbert we should 
not have had a Faraday, and no Brewster without a Har- 
riott. Bacon’s creation is the typical figure in the society 
of the great of England, that, namely, ot the scientific uut- 
cracker, or the dining philosopher, which under James the 
First became the fashion, The influence of Bacon’s method 
and his doctrine on the English mind is still perceptible. 
The English gentleman continues to hold a sort of pat- 
ronizing intercourse with science; and the practical man 
who also knows nothing of its substance, connects with the 
words * scientific principles’ the notion of Bacon’s axioms, 
namely, every thing useless, unserviceable, and unpractical. 
As to the view that utility is the end of science, this is an 
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error which has existed for ages. Most of the academies 
were founded on account of their utility, in order to spread 
enlightenment and to further husbandry, handicraft, mining, 
and the smelting of ore. Wherever this error still exists, we 
dispute with science the very ground on which it stands. As 
regards Bacon’s position in the scientific world, it is worthy 
of remark that for a century and a half his name, except in 
mottoes, had quite disappeared from the ranks of his country- 
men, and the rank which many now assign him dates chietly 
trom the time of the French Encyclopaedists, who carried the 
utilitarian principle to the utmost.’’* 

Our readers have now evidence sufficient, we think, be- 
fore them to incline to the opinion, which we believe is gen- 
erally entertained of Bacon by all intelligent and reflecting 
minds—that he was a man of wonderful intellectual attain- 
ments, but that he neither founded a system nor was the 
* Prince of philosophy.” 


Art. V1.—Reports of diff rent Trials for Murder which have 
taken place in the Principal Cites of the United States. 
IS61-1 867. 

Tux surest test of the civilization of a country is its pub- 
lic sentiment, and the manner in which its laws are executed. 
And how should we stand with posterity if judged aceord- 
ing to this? What would be thought of us if all respect- 
able historians represented that we regarded the assassin 
rather as a hero than as a criminal, and accordingly that he 
was but rarely punished? Who then could defend either our 
political system or our morality? Nay, would not our 
religion be impugned? Yet we cannot deny that there are 
at least one class of assassins of whom we make heroes, and 
shield from punishment by doing so. But this is not the 
worst ; the depraved feeling is increasing from year to year, 
and, as a natural consequence, the assassins are increasing in 
proportion. It is startling to reflect how much they have 
increased since the beginning of the Rebellion. Prior to 
that, street assassinations were confined almost exclusively 
to the South ; it was but rarely one occurred in the North, 





Baron Liebig. 
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and when it did the general feeling which it excited was one 
of horror and indignation. But within the last five years 
more have been assassinated in the North than in the South 
in proportion to the population. 

It seems as if our people had learned from the Southern- 
ers their most degrading habit. Who forgets tiat this vin- 
dictive lawlessness was the worst fault attributed to South- 
erners? Nay, it was almost the only fault; and it was univer- 
sally regarded as one of the consequences of the institution 
of slavery. The general ery in the North was, “It could not be 
otherwise ; the invariable tendency of siavery is to encourage 
violence, and render human life insecure.” We never thought, 
indeed, that its influence was salutary or good; at the same 
time we never believed that if a man assassinated his neigh- 
bour for some fancied insult he did so only because he held 
slaves, or because slaves were held in the State or district 
where he was brought up. We felt convinced that the real 
cause of it was a morbid, vicious public sentiment. 

But the greatest imposture of all is the heroism of the 
assassin. Far from being a hero, he is a paltry coward who 
would deliberately shoot down an unarmed man under the 
— that he had injured him on a former occasion. The 
killing of a person caughtin the act of perpetrating certain 
crimes or injuries is, indeed, justifiable ; but there is no jus- 
tification in guing into the public street, or public house, and 
assuming the functions of judge, jury, and executioner ; 
there is no bravery, no manliness, in such an act; considered 
in any just light it is an outrage and a disgrace. 

In all ages cowardice has been justly regarded as the 
parent of cruelty, and history is full of proofs of the truth of 
the adage. The greatest tyrants have been the greatest 
cowards; both Caligula and Nero put most to death when 
inost afraid. Whoever either suspected of being a man of 
spirit was doomed; and the better his character was—the 
inore highly he was esteemed by those whose esteem was of 
any value—the more certain was he to be put out of the way 
as soon as possible, lest he might injure the tyrant at some 
time or other. Philip the tyrant of Macedon, pursued the 
same course; while always careful to keep himself out of 
danger, he not only allowed his soldiers to commit the most 
horrible excesses, but frequently gave them orders to do so. 
Having caused many of the Roman patricians to be murdered 
in order that he might confiscate their property to his own 
use, he was afraid to allow their innocent children to survive 
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lest they might one day avenge the murder of their parents; 
we have the authority of Livy for the fact that he caused 
them to be dispatehed daily, one after another, his sole 
excuse to the butchers who executed his orders being that 
such measures were necessary in order to establish his own 
repose.* 

But the mob is always in favor of a bloodthirsty act; in 
nine cases out of ten it is not only willing to shield the 
assassin from punishment, but ready to exult in his escape. 
We see illustrations enough of this ourselves. How often, 
for example, are the worst malefactors cheered even in 
our courts of justice when the jury fails to agree as to their 
guilt? There are very few who appree late the significance 
of this. We talk of the tyrants of old and of their atrocious 
cruelties, but forget that they were cheered by the very 
same class who now elieer our assassins. It is forgotten 
that it was not ‘*the people” even Caligula or Nero ¢ rushed 
and put to death, but the middle or higher ranks of citizens— 
the men of wealth and of intellect. If the former suffered indi- 
rectly, they had not the understanding to know the fact, and 
accordingly they cheered the imperial assassin in just the 
same spirit as less distinguished assassins are cheered at the 
present day. 

Not only had “ the masses” of Romans nothing to do 
withputting Caligula or Nero to death, but they mourned 
each as one who thought and acted like themselves. * They 
loved with fury what the people loved,” says Montesquieu, 
“ and contributed to their pleasures is every way in their 
power.” The plebes of our time have just the same teel- 
ing ; whoever commits an outrage, especially if it be in pub- 
lic, affords them pleasure ; if he can only pretend that © the 
honour” of lsis wite, his sister, or his mother had anything to 
do with his crime, then he is a hero at once, although none 
treat Women so brutally as those who throw up their 
hats in this manner. It was just the same in the for- 
ests of Germany in the time of Tacitus; the defence of 
woman aud her honour was made the pretext of the most 
frighttul outrages. 

In comparing the personal attacks with deadly weapons 
made by Southerners on each other be fore the war with 

Livy, lib. xl., ¢. 3. 

t De Caligula, Neron, Commode, Caracalla, étaient regrettés du peuple 
d cause de leur folle méme ; car ils aimaieni avee fureur ce que Je peuple aimait, 


et contribuaient ce tout leur pouvoir et méme de leur per 
—Crandeur et Dée idence des Romuns, clap. xv. 
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those made by Northerners we omitted to mention one par- 
ticular in which those attacks differ with each other; namely, 
that the former generally gave warning to those whom they 
intended to assail, so that they might arm themselves for 
the conflict. This made some approach to manliness and 
fair play ; but among all the assassinations committed in the 
North for several years past we cannot recall a single one in 
which the victim got any warning whatever, but was 
pouneed upon like a mad dog. 

Thinking men, North and South, always condemn such 
outrages ; but as long as the people cheer, their condemnation 
amounts to nothing more in a republic than a useless pro- 
test. If they condemned too loudly they might be regarded 
as sympathizing with the vietim, and subjected themselves 
to asimilar fate. It is not our intention to prejudice the 
ease of any individual; we only deplore a morbid public 
sentiment which is causing us to retrograde in civilization. 
Among no other people to whom we would compare our- 
selves, or think worthy of comparison with us, are assassina- 
tions encouraged by public opinion under any pretence 
And we should) remember that the same — provo- 
cations which oceur with us oecur in all countries. As long 
as society exists there will be causes of quarrel; those 
causes have always existed, and to a greater or less extent 
produced their results ; but in proportion as civilization has 
advanced the individual has ceased to be his own judge and 
executioner. 

It is a humiliating reflection that in seeking a parallel in 
irance, England, or Germany for the course pursued in this 
country at the present day, we must go back to the Middle 
Ages. Even then the assassin seldom escaped the punish- 
ment due to his crime, except in those instances in which 
the powerlul thane or baron took the life of his serf or 
henchman. But if one baron or thane killed another, it 
was in vain he sought to justify himself by alleging that his 
victim had dishonored his wife or his sister ; if the laws hap- 
pened to be so lax, or the government to be so feeble that the 
courts did not punish the offender, the friends of his victim 
made war upon him, and if they did not put him to death 
they at least foreed him to contribute to the support of those 
who had hitherto been provided for by the murdered man. 

Gibbon informs us that it was only amongst the most bar- 
barous that the assassin was allowed to escape, even in the 
dark ages. Speaking of those of that period, who were 
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somewhat advanced in civilization, he says: ** When justice 
inexorably re quires the death of the murderer, each pri- 
vate citizen is fortified by the assurance that the laws, the 
magistrate, and the whole c mmunity are the guardians of 
his personal safety. But in the loose socie ty of the Germans 
revenge was always honorable aud often meritorious. The inde- 
pendent warrior chastised, or vindicated with his own hand, 
the injuries which he had offered or received, and he had 
only to dread the resentment of the sons and kinsmen of the cnemy 
whom he had sacrificed to his selfish or angry passions.’ 
This, be it observed, was beforethe time of Charlemagne— 
towards the middle of the sixth century, “ for under the 
emptre of that sovereign murder was universally punished 
with death.”+ 
Our Saxon ancestors brought the same habits of revenge 
with them to England which they practised in’ their 
native forests, and there was but very little change in those 
habits until the time of Alfred. But the laws of this good 
prince show us what our kindred really were before they 
were brought into contact with a more civilized race; they 
show us at the same time how the worst propensities 
may be transmitted through a certain kind of blood, from 
generation to generation, even for a thousand years. Among 
the laws enacted by Alfred was one whie h enjoined that 
“Tf any one know that his ene my or aggressor, after doing 
him an injury, resolves to keep within his own house and his 
own lands, he shall not fight him till he require compensa- 
tion for the injury. If he be strong enough to besiege him 
in his house, he may do it for seven days, without attacking 
him; and if the aggressor be willing, during that time, to 
surrender himself and arms, his adversary may detain him 
thirty days, but is afterwards obliged to restore him safe to his 
kindred, and be content with the compensation for the in- 


jury? Tt 


Good as Alfred was, he failed to make his subjects act 
fairly and honorably to each other in their quarrels. King 
Ina enacted ** that no man should take revenge for an injury 
till he had first demanded compensation, and had been re- 
fused it.” Then, it seems, he might proceed to be his own 
judge, bailiff, ond executioner, like his descendant of the 
anen nt day. Nothing grieved King Edmond (1066) more 





Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iii., p. 593. 
+ Ib., vol. iii., p. 504 
+ Hume’s History of England, vol. i., p. 17. 
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than the prevalence of crimes of this kind, and he did his 
best to suppress them; but there were so many who were 
bloodthirsty, that it was out of the question to punish the 
assassin with death. Any one who chose to murder his neigh- 
bour on pretence that he had done him some grievous injury, 
had only to make up a certain amount of money within a 
certein time after the commission of the crime. 
of Edmond’s laws enacts ** that if any one commit murder 
he may, with the assistance of his kindred, pay within a 
twelvemonth the fine of his crime; and if they abandon 
him, he shal! alone sustain the deadly feud or quarrel with 
the hindred of the murdered man ; his own kindred are free 
trom the feud, but on condition that the *y neither converse with 
the criminal, nor sup ply him with meat, or other necessaries.’’* 
Then every crime had its penalty attached to it; gener- 
ally it was very slight ; 


Thus, one 


but every murderer or assassin who 
was unable or unw King to pay it was put out of the pro- 
tection of the law, and the kindred of the deeeased had full 
liberty to punish him as they thought proper ; that is, they 
might burn bim in his house, while he had no suspicion ot 
danger and could make no resistance, or waylay and stab 
him, according to the manner in which he had disposed of 
his victim. 

In those times, as well as they do now, many Anglo-Saxous 
complained that their wives were dishonored in order to have an 
excuse for revenge or to get money, and with the view of meet- 
ing such cases in a suitable spirit, Ethelbert promulgated 
law which enjoined * that any one who committed adultery 
with his neighbor’s wife was obliged to pay him a fine and buy 
him another wife.’ But the fine seldom, if ever, exceeded 

e hundred dollars of our money; and it seems that wives 
were so cheap that passable ones could be bought for half 
that amount. Very little improvement had been made in 
these habits and customs at the time of the Conquest ; but 
the Norman kings, whatever were their faults in other res- 
pects, insisted on making the assassin atone for his crime 
with his blood, no matter what excuse he assigued for its 
commission. Under certain circumstances, from ‘the time ot 
William Rufus to that of Henry IIL, a anes might, indeed, 
be killed by a Norman ; but it one Norman killed another, 
under any pretext whatever, no * wounded honour,’ real or 
pretended, saved his slayer trom capital punishment. 
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It is true that even in the time of Blackstone it was 
still maintained by a certain class of jurists that it was not 
murder, and consequently was not justly punishable with 
death to avenge the seduction of a wife, or sister. Import- 
ant exceptions were admitted, however; it was held that 
if the injured party failed to warn his enemy of his inten- 
tion of kiliing him, the crime was to be considered murder 
and punished with death as such. But the great jurist set 
aside all excuses, deelaring that, let the motive or cause be 
what it may, “ when a person of sound memory and discre- 
tion unlawfully killeth any reasonable creature in being, and 
under the king’s peace, with malice aforethought, either ex- 
press or implied,” the crime is murder; and the greatest 
jurists since his time have accepted his detinition.* 

Although duelling has been productive of incalculable 
mischief by depriving society of so many valuable lives, we 
regard it as a manly, fair, and honorable means of settling a 
dispute compared to the assassination plan. None can pre- 
tend that it is any dishonour to fight a duel under certain cir- 
cumstances; the greatest and most honorable men of all 
countries have done so. Yet duelling has been made a cap- 
ital « flence in every enlightened country, and hundreds have 
been executed for it. The reason of this is cbvious enough s 
those severe laws have been enacted against duelling not 
because it is unfair or unmanly so far as those who take 
part in it are concerned, but because it deprives society of 
valuable lives. 

But who would compare the dueller to the assassin. Is 
there not as great a difference between them as there is be- 
tween the jackal and the lion? Yet in most enlightened 
countries the severest penalty is inflicted on the dueller as 
we have said, while in our country tae assassin is cheered 
for having shot an unarmed man through the heart or head 
without a moment’s warning ; and if it so happens in some 
instances that his cowardly act is not thus applauded, he 
affects to be quite surprised, and accuses the world of cold- 
heartedness and want of proper sympathy with the vietims 
of wrong and outrage! Of course what he has done is no 
outrage or wrong, but a righteous, praiseworthy proceeding, 
all because his wife or sister, as the case may be, has no 
virtue—at best because her virtue is ot so frail a nature as 
to be incapable of the slightest resistance. 





S See Cuke, 3, Inst. 47. 
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In general it is not even pretended that foree has been 
used 3 the strongest allegation against the doomed inidivid- 
ual is that he told her to do wrong—perhaps told her so a 
dozen or a score of times, and that she did wrong aceord- 
in uly . Andthe ve ry men who pursue this course are alw avs 
foremost in claiming e omplete equality, political, moral, and 
intelleetual, for the op posite sex. They will argue that 
women are capi ible of any inploy ment for which intelleetual 
ability is more necessary than physieal strength—that they 
are fully competent to discharge the duties of lawyers, pliysi- 
cians, members of Congress, judges, &e ; and they hold at the 
same time that if they lose their virtue it is not their fault, but 
that of the wicked men who asked them to part with it! That 
> in what is most _ to them they are to act like silly 

hildren, while as lawyers, judges, members of Congress, &c 
&e., they are to be ine orraptib e—entirely uninfluenced by 
those who ean so easily induce them to part with what they 
have ever been taught to prize most highly !* 

The assassin thinks he eoneeals his cowardice when he 
pretends that one who is greatly injured by another, should 
not place that other on an equality with himself in seeking 
satisfaction ; but uo brave man ever made such a pretension. 
Men of real courage would scorn to take any advantage of 

*their worst enemy. Kings and emperors as well as great 
captains, statesmen, and jurists have consented to meet on 
equal terms those far beneath them in rank and social posi- 
tion rather than inenr the imputation of doing an unmanly 


or eruel aet. We will mention a few faets in illustration of 


this, which may not be uninteresting, and which may serve 
to make the assassin ashamed, if such a thing be possible. 
Historians accuse Francis L, king of France, ot having caused 
several of his courtiers to be murdered. It was be who laid 
down the principle “that the le was never to be put up with 
vithout satisfaction, but by a base-born fellow ;” but while 
it seems he was always ready to attack the unarmed and 
defenceless, he was very careful, at the same time, not to 
expose his person to those who were able and willing to 
resist him. When taken prisoner by the Emperor, Charles V. 
after the battle of Pavia, the emperor generously released him 





Need it be remarked that our women _ are encouraged to take the law 


into their own hands? See article entitled ** American Female Criminals,’’ in 
Nateonal Quarterly Review for September, 1865 Although we are not so 
vain as to claim credit for ourselves for the change, we are glad to say that 


there is considerable improvement in this re t. 
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on his pledging his word as a man anda sovereign that he 
would fulfil certain promises which he had formerly made ; 
but onee free, he thought no longer of his word or his 
promise. The emperor reminded him of his own principle, 

informing him that he would give him an opportunity 
of vindieating it with his sword; Francis replied, giving 
him the lie direct, and offering to fight him at any place he 
might designate. Charles named the place at which he had 

given him his liberty ; but one who is a liar, an assassin, and 
a braggart is seldom if ever, brave. Francis [. proved no 
exception to the general rule, for he never had the courage 
to fight the emperor. 

While Charles X. was the Count d’Artois, his wife, or 
inistress, was ** dishonored”? by the Duke de Bourbon Condé. 
He did not think on this account that, without exposing him- 
self to any danger, he ought to assassinate the duke, but 
challenged and fought him like a soldier and man of honor, 

‘nee Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden slapped an officer of his 
euard in the face, ip an ebullition of passion ; the officer, feel- 
ing lowered in the estimation of his comrades, exclaimed that 
if any other person but his sovereign had treated him in a 
similar manner he would have cha:lenged him at onee. Only 
a few days had passed since the King had caused a gallows 
to be ereeted, that the surviving party in a duel which was* 
to have taken place in defiance of his efforts to suppress duel- 
ling might be executed on it; but nevertheless he did not 
hesitate to olfer the offended oflicer “the satisfaction of a 
gentleman.” 

Although it was proved by several witnesses, including 
lords and ladies, that three of the subjects of George IV. had 
dishonored him by improper iutimacies with his wife, Queen 
Caroline, he neither assassinated any of them nor caused 
them to be assassinated, or evel imprisoned, although he 
fought a duel more than onee before he ascended the throne 

The wives of the most distinguished English and Freneli 
noblemeu are sometimes indueed to leave their husbands 
altogether and live, with their paramours ; at least a dozen 
cases of this kind have occurred within the last five years, 
but not in a single instance did the injured husband attempt 
to assassinate the seducer of his wile. The general course 
is either to challenge or institute a civil action against him 
for damages. 

The case of Lord Shrewsbury is well known ; having full 
proot of the intimacy of his wife with the Duke of Bucking- 
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ham he challenged the latter. Lady Shrewsbury attended 
her paramour, as a page, to the field, and her husband being 
killed, she passed the night with the duke at his residence. 

Another English nobleman, finding himself dishonored ina 
similar manner by Alfieri, the Italian poet, made no attempt 
to assassinate him, althongh he had ample opportunity if he 
felt disposed to do so. He caught him in the act of entering 
his house at an unseasonable hour; he charged him, face to 
face, with hoving betrayed his confidence and outraged his 
hospitality ; but, although fully armed at the time, he 
scorned to take his life, but challenged him to the field, 
where, as the challenged party, he was entitled to the choice 
of weapons. They fought with small swords ; those who 
witnessed the encounter bear testimony that Alfieri: made a 
furious onslaught on the man he had injured ; the latter got 
the upper hand, however, but, instead of evincing a thirst for 
the blood of his enemy, he generously spared him his life. 

Now compare the conduct of this nobleman with that 
of the person who shoots his enemy down, or stabs him to 
the heart, without giving him a momeut’s warning; which 
is the true man of honour and of courage? which is the 
eoward and the brigand? which acts like a man who 
has fortitude and control over his passions? which like a 
woman, who, conscious of her weakness, feels that she must 
pounce upon her victim, panther-like, in order to make 
sure of cutting his throat? Nay, which is like the king 
of the forest that seorns a prostrate foe? which like the 
base jackal that never attacks what is capable of any resist- 
ance 7 

But his wife’s virtue, or rather want of virtue, is not the 
only excuse of the assassin; he pretends to wipe out all 
other stains on his honour in the same stealthy, cowardly 
manner. But itis simply beeause he has no honour, or 
principle, or manliness—because his impulses make a nearer 
approach to those of the wolf or the bloodhound than to 
those of the civilized man. It matters not what is the na- 
ture of an insult offered to a gentleman who is worthy of the 
name, he scorns to put himself on a level with the lowest 
of the human race by acting the part of a cut-throat and 
ruffian. 

How many of the first gentlemen of Europe and America 
—men of undoubted courage—who, on receiving the lie 
«lireet, or on being insulted in some other manuer equally 
gross, have either made no reply at the time, or simply 
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thrown down their glove! From the time of Hamilton and 
Burr to the present, some of our greatest men, including 
Henry Clay, John Randolph, General Jackson, &e., have 
fought duels; but not one of our great men has disgraced 
himself by assassinating anybody under any pretence what- 
ever. No really great man has ever done so in any country. 
The person who rushes into the highway to slay an unarmed 
man on pretence of having been insulted or injured by him on 
some previous occasion, may be wealthy—he may belong to 
any profession, however honorable—he may be an_ officer in 
the army or navy; but he is not a gentleman or a man of 
honour. 

When Lord Winchelsea imputed unworthy motives to 
the Duke of Wellington, in 1829, for having changed his pol- 
icy in regard to the emancipation of the Catholics, the con- 
queror of Napoleon and conimander-in-chief of the British 
army scorned to take any advantage of him. Wellington’s 
courage was beyond question—the world not only acknowl- 
edged but admired it; yet he went to the field with Win- 
chelsea. Being the insulted party, the Duke fired at his 
antagonist on the word being given, but the latter fired in 
the air and then apologized. 

Among other illustrious men who have acted in a similar 
spirit, in recent times, are Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Castlereagh, 
Grattan, O'Connell, Canning, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Camelford, the Duke of York, Curran, Lord Clare. It 
was unfortunate that so many great men deemed it neces- 
sary to fight duels, but had ove of them assassinated his 
antagonist the disgrace to the age and country in which they 
lived would have been much greater. Colonel Benton, in 
closing his account of the duel between Henry Clay and 
John Randolph, makes a remark in the truth of which all 
may concur: ‘ Certainly,’ he says, * duelling is bad, and 
has been put down, but not quite so bad as its substitute— 
revolvers, bowie-knives, blackguarding, and street assassina- 
tions, under the pretext of self-defence.” 

There is no kind of insult which the assassin would rep- 
resent as affording a justification for his crime which has not 
been given in the above instances. Then, is Ais wife or sis- 
ter of more importance than the wives and sisters of such 
illustrious men as we have mentioned? Are his feelings 
more precious than theirs? The real difference is that they 
act like civilized men endowed with courage, and recogniz- 
ing the principle ** Do unto others as you would have others 
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do unto you,” while he acts like the savage who has no fur- 
ther idea of justice than to glut his own revenge. But even 
the savage seldom assassinates a member of his own tribe ; 
if he does, he is branded as a coward and rarely escapes 
death. 

But what is the object of a government? Is it not its 
first duty to protect the citizen from outrage? Above all 
other things it is bound to afford protection to life. In pro- 
portion as it failsto do so it is defective ; it is either too 
weak or too careless. Whatever a government of this char- 
acter costs It is too dear ; a governinent costing ten times 
as much would be cheaper if it did its duty. But whether 
the government be strong or weak, Vigilant or careless, the 
tendency of assassination is to bring it into contempt. Hence 
it is that the assassin is an enemy to the government; he 


thus becomes an enemy of his country; he is guilty of 


treason against it. 

How absurd it is then to have any sympathy for 
him! We frequently see a person kuocked down by 
his neighbour for speaking ill of his own country ; during 
the war such occurrences took place in the city of New 
York almost daily ; whereas the assassin, who was the enemy 
of society at large, as well as of all forms of government, 
was ullowed to enjoy perfect impunity. 

This state of things arises from no inherent depravity in 
our people; the intelligent portion of them have as high a 
sense of justice and right as any other people in the world. 
None could more deeply deplore the morbid sentiment 
which encourages the assassin to indulge his thirst for blood. 
Nor can we attribute the chief fault either to the judicial 
Bench or to the Bar, although neither is eutirely free from 
the odium of it. 

The chief cause of the encouragement held out to the 
assassin is the defective character of our jury system. Not 
one out of ten of those registered as jurymen are qualified 
to actas such. Neither their intelligence nor their conduct 
is such as to justify their being placed in any such posi- 
tion. It is idle to disguise the fact that persons belonging 
to the very lowest and most degraded class are allowed 
to act as jurymen in this country, where the jury 
las more power than in any other country in the world, 
not excepting England. Our jurymen are the judges 
of the law as well as of the facts. The Bench can 


merely give them its opinion; they can reject that opinion if 
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they think proper, as indeed they frequently do; and in nocase 
are they more likely to reject it than when it is of most im- 
portance—whe na startling outrage has been committed on 
society—precisely one of the class which forms the subject of 
our article. Nay, is it not true that a street assassin, or one 
who murders in public for revenge, is scarcely ever convicted? 
We do not remember a single instance of one of this 
class being found guilty by ajury. The judges and prose- 
euting counsel may speech to them for weeks about the 
enormity of the crime, its effeets on sucie ty, the influence 
produced by a verdict of acquittal in a case in which the 
guilt of the accused is evident ; but to no purpose. They 
will either disagree or acquit altogether. It is very doubt- 
ful whether even Booth, the assassin of Mr. Lincoln, would 
have been convicted had he been tried by a jury. 

And what prospect have we at present of a better 
state of things? Have we any reason to expect a 
favourable change? It is our disposition rather to 
hope for the best than coufine ourselves to the gloomy 
side of the pieture ; but are we not to have Negro jurymen 
from this time forth? The great difficulty at present is that 
we have too much ignorance in the jury-box. Will the evil 
be remedied by increasing that ignorance a hundre |-fold 7 
This may seem an exaggeration, but it is really the state of 
affairs to which our present political system is rapidly tend- 
ing. No thoughtful, intelligent person will deny that we 
have already a large number of jurymen who sympathize 
with the worst criminals. Those that do so are known by their 
verdicts, or by their unwillingness to give any verdict except 
one eale ee d to shield guilt from punishme nt ; let this class 
be reinforced by Negroes just emancipated re slavery, and 
what sort of verdicts are we to expect from our juries ? 

sut there are yet other causes which operate injuriously 
on our system of jurisprudence. How can we expect that 
our ignorant jurymen will respect the law when they see it 
daily violated by the lawmakers themselves? If our jury- 
meu pay little or no attentiou to the instructions of the 


judge, it is the example they are set by those who ought to 


know what duty and responsibility are better than they. 
None are so blind as not to observe the conflict between 
Congress and the President ; the very nature of our govern- 
ment requires that both should act in unison; our funda- 
mental law enjoins that they shall do so; but it is 
notorious that they are more opposed to each other than 
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either is to the government of France or England. As for 
harmony, there is nothing of the kind between them. Con- 
gress decree that the nominal head of the republic shall not 
have powerto change his own ministers without their approv- 
al; those ministers set him at defianee accordingly ; and they 
are encouraged in doing so. How cana government thus di- 
vided against itself be expected to administer the laws impar- 
tially or effectually? It has never done soin any country, 
and never will. What congressmen say of the President, jury- 
- n say of the judge, or perhaps something worse still, if such 
be possible. Accordingly, if the judge thinks that an alleged 
assassin is guilty and ought to be made to suffer for his 
crime, he will ‘be all the more readily acquitted by the 
jury ; if, upon the other hand, the judge is of opinion that the 
accused is not guilty, but is the victim of a conspiracy, it is 
ten to one but they will find him guilty, ifonly to show how 
independent they are ! 


Arr. VIL.— The Jesuits in North Ane rica, in the Seve nleenth Cen- 
tury. By Frasers Parkaan, author of “ Pioneers of France 
in the New World.” $vo, pp 463. Boston: Little, Browu 
& Co, 1867. 


Mr. Parkman is liberal in his views and well disposed ; 
but he lacks moral courage. His researches have given 
him a different impression of the Catholies in general from 
that entertained by most Protestants. He has learned that 
even the Jesuits are not so bad as they are represented—that 
after all some monks are good people, and that there are some 
good specimens of womankind to be found in nunneries. But 
he is evidently afraid to give his impressions in full lest his 
Puritan readers might be displeased. Even his praise is 
generally accompanied with a sneer; he frequently bears 
testimony to the noble Christian heroism and generosity of 
Jesuits, monks, and nuns; but he attributes them to super- 
stition rather than to religion. 

The priest or nun of whom he thinks most highly has 
some grave faults from which a Protestant would have been 
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entirely exempt in similar cireumstances. In short, Mr. Park- 
man everywhere writes as if he were afraid to ineur the 
imputation of having too much sympathy for Popery. If 
the Catholic missionaries, male and female, had been persons 
who had been banished from their country for their crimes, 
then there would have been some reason for this hesitaney to 
do full justice to their conduct in their new position ; but 
even iv this case they would have been entitled to credit for 
their good acts at the hands of the historian, and that eredit 
should not be marred by insinuations as to what had been laid 
to their charge at home. 

Timidity of this kind is beneath the dignity of history. 
But it is not the only point in which Mr. Parkman errs; the 
volume before us, instead of being a connected narrative, con- 
sists of a series of fragments, most of which are com- 
posed of “sensation” stories about Indians, Jesuits, nuns, &e. 
Thus, in one chapter we have a long account of the * sham 
marriage” of anun ; in another deseriptions of battles between 
the Iroquoisand the Hurons, the Algonquins, the Eries, or the 
* Neutrals;” in another curious accounts of the performances 
of Indian sorcerers; in another biographical sketches of 
Indian chiefs, &e. It is much more a_ history of the 
North American Indians of the seventeenth century than 
of the Jesuits; it is, indeed, no history of the latter ; it 
gives but a very meagre account of their labours as mis- 
sionaries in North America during the period mentioned, and, 
with the exception of a portion of these labours, the reader 
knows nearly as little about the Jesuits as a religious order or 
society when he arrives at the end of the book as he did when 
he first opened it. His prejudices, if he had any, still remain, 
or at best have undergone but a slight diminution. Should 
any one apply to us for information in regard to the Indians, 
we should refer him to the works of Mr. Schooleraft® much 
rather than to those of Mr. Parkman, for the reason that there 
is much more to be found in the former than in the latter. 

The author of the present work has confiped his re- 
searches within too narrow asphere. Ifhe has read any of the 
histories of the Jesuits that are regarded as standard works, 
we see no evidence of the tact. It is true that he takes 
much more pains with the history of the Indians, although 
in his accounts of both he relies chiefly on the 2elations of 
the Missionaries published in 1858, by the Canadian Govern- 
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ment, apparently uncenscious of the fact that those “ Rela- 
tions” were tampered with to no slight extent at the time the 
French were expelled from Canada. 

No one has investigated the history of the American 
Indians so thoroughly as Mr. Schooleraft. He had a taste 
for archeological studies from his youth; he devoted the 
greater part of his life to the study of the Indians, and 
the results of his labours are highly valued in Europe as 
well as America. His * Personal Memoirs of a Residence of 
Thirty Years with the Indian Tribes on the American Fron- 
tiers” would show by itself that he was well qualified to illus- 
strate the history of the Indians. Yet if Mr. Parkman con- 
descends to refer to his works at all it is only to condemn them. 
Speaking of his “ History, Condition, &c., of the Indian 
Tribes”’—a work to be found in every respectable library in 
Europe and America—he says that “ it is a singularly erude 
and iiliterate production, stuffed with blunders anid contradie- 
tions, giving evidence on every page of a striking unfitness 
either for historical or philosophical inquiry, and taxing to 
the utmost the patience of those who would extract wiat is 
valuable in it from its oceans of pedantic verbiage.”* 

Those who have written the history of the Jesuits are too 
numerous to be set aside in this manner; therefore, so far as 
we have seen, Mr. Parkman says nothing about them; the 
reader is left to infer that the only valuable history either of the 
Jesuits or the North American Indians is that now before us ; 
whereas, in point of fact, it can never be quoted as an author- 
ity on either subject. At the same time we will not con- 
demn Mr. Parkman in so summary a manner as he condemus 
Mr. Schooleraft. We will not say that his book is not worth 
reading, although it is not half so learned as the work which 
he calls an “ illiterate production.” 

What Mr. Parkman has omitted in regard to the Jesuits 
we will try to furnish, but must necessarily be brief. We will 
show that their worst enemies give them more credit for noble 
qualities than their new historian, although we are no more 
of their faith than he is himself. Our readers are chiefly 
Protestants as well as his; but fortunately they are such as 
are superior to sectarian bigotry. 

It seems that at the beginning we had some who were of 
the opposite character, but they soon withdrew from us, and 
we had not the least objection. But before we give our 
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impressions of the Jesuits in the brief, cursory manner in 
which we can attempt to do so in the limited space pre- 
scribed for this article, we will first give a few extracts from 
Mr. Parkman’s volume, partly because they are inter- 
esting in themselves, and partly because they serve to 
illustrate our views in the general estimate we have given of 
the work. The following passage may be regarded as a 
pretty fair specimen of the manner in which Mr. Parkman 
portrays the character of the Jesuit missionaries : 


“There was one point touching which Le Jeune and his Jesuit brethren 
had as yet been unable to solve their doubts. Were the Indian sorcerers 
mere impostors, or were they in actual league with the Devil?) Thatthe 
fiends who possess this land of darkness make their power felt by action di- 
rect and potential upon the persons of its wretched inhabitants there is, 
argues Le Jeune, good reason to conclude; since it is a matter of grave no- 
toriety, that the fiends who infest Brazil are aceustomed cruelly to beat 
and otherwise torment the natives of that country, as many travellers 
attest. ‘A Frenchman worthy of credit,’ pursues the Father, * has told 
me that he has heard with his own ears the voice of the Demon and the 
sound of the blows which he discharges upon these, his miserable slaves ; 
and in reference to this a very remarkable fact has been reported to me, 
namely, that, when a Catholic approaches, the Devil takes flight and 
beats these wretches no longer, but that in presence of a Huguenot he 
does not stop beating them.’ 

“Thus prone to believe in the immediate presence of the nether pow- 
ers, Le Jeune watched the sorcerer with an eye prepared to discover in 
his conjurations the signs of a genuine diabolical agency. His observa- 
tions, however, led him to a different result; and he could detect in his 
rival nothing but a vile compound of impostor and dupe.”—Pp. 32, 53 


This disposition to make the Jesuit seem almost as 
superstitious and credulous as the savage manifests itself 
throughout the work. This, it is true, is in accordance 
with his opinion of the Church. Taving here and there paid 
some compliments to the French Jesuits in the manner in- 
dicated, our author seems to think that Mrs. Grundy might 
be jealous, and accordingly he soothes the old lady with the 
following description of ** the spirit of Popery” : 


“Holy Mother Church, linked in sordid wedlock to governments and 
thrones, numbered among her servants a host of the worldly and the 
proud, whose service of God was but the service of themseives,—and 
many, too, who, in the sophistry of the human heart, thought themselves 
true soldiers of Heaven, while earthly pride, interest, and passion were 
the life-springs of their zeal. This mighty Church of Rome, in her im- 
posing march along the high road ef history, heralded as infallible and 
divine, astounds the gazing world with prodigies of contradiction: now 
the protector of the oppressed, now the right arm of tyrants; now breath- 
ing charity and love, now dark with the passions of Hell; now beaming 
with celestial truth, now masked in hypocrisy and lies; now a virgin, 
now aharlot ; an imperial queen anda tinselled actress. Clearly, she is 
of earth, not of heaven; and her transcendently dramatic life is a type 
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of the good and ill, the baseness and nobleness, the foulness and purity, 
the love and hate, the pride, passion, truth, falsehood, fierceness, and ten- 
derness, that battle in the restless heart of man.”—Pp, 83, 84. 

Further on the * Devotees and Nuns” receive attention ; 
and there is about as much truth and justice in the char- 
acter given of them asthere is in that which the author gives 
us of the life-labours of Schoolcraft. We are told that 
Madame de la Peltrie, when a young lady, was “ one who, 
in other circumstances, might, perhaps, have made a romantic 
elopement and a mésalliance”’ (p.168). Her father was opposed 
to her becoming a nun and going to Canada: most tathers 
would evince similar unwillingness to part forever with their 
beloved daughters ; they wou!d be unnatural if it were other- 
wise. Nor is it altogether impossible or unusual for young 
ladies to do good contrary to the wishes of their parents ; and 
certainly filial obedience is not so striking a characteristic of 
our own young ladies at the present day—even those of the 
Puritan ¢lass—that we should pass a very severe sentence ou a 
French lady of more than two centuries ago, because she was 
not strictly obedient to her father in spiritual matters. It 
would not seem so, however, from the following remarks of 
our historian: 

“The virtue of obedience, for which she is extolled by her clerical 
biographers, however abundantly exhibited in respect to those who held 
charge of her conscience, was singularly wanting towards the parent who, 
in the way of Nature, had the best claim to its exercise; and Madame 
de la Peltrie was more than ever resolved to go to Canada, Her father, 
on his part, was urgent that she should marry again. On this she took 
counsel of a Jesuit, who, ‘having seriously reflected before God,’ sug- 
gested a device, which tothe heretical mind is a little startling, but which 
commended itself to Madame de la Peltrie as fitted at once to soothe the 
troabled spirit of her father, and save her from the sia involved in the 
abandonment of her pious desigus.”—Pp. 170, 171 


ae 


Rather than displease her father the pious widow con- 
sented to marry the gentleman he proposed to her, intending, 
however, only a spiritual marriage. This resolution she 
formed under the direction of her confessors ; a betrothal took 
place accordingly, but her betrothed was as much devoted to 
religion as herself. Yet Mr. Parkman closes his account of the 
affair with the remark that **it may be that the profound 
contentinent of soul ascribed to her had its origin in sources 
notexclusively of thesmrit” (p. 173). Such is the impression the 
author of * The Jesuits in North America” would give his 
readers of the devoted and self-sacrificing foundress of the 
Ursuline convent at Quebec, an institution which has main- 
tained a high character to the present day, and which we imag- 
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ine has done much more good than the work before us is 
ever likely to do. 

Marie de Incarnation, another nun, is disposed of by 
our author in a similar manner. ‘ For her,” he says, ‘* there 
was nv need of entreaties; for she knew that the Jesuits 
had made her their choice as Superior of the new convent” (p. 
174). We have a long story about the “ miraculous voice’ she 
heard—* that of Christ promising to become her spouse; how 
she * told her vision to Father Dinet, a Jesuit of Tours’ (p. 
IS1); and how it was for her “ business talents” that she was 
chosen Superior of the convent, her spiritual guides seeing 
“clearly that gifts so useful to the world might be made 
equally useful to the Chureh” (p. 179). 

Not content with all he has already said of Madame de la 
Peltrie, our author gives her another thrust or two at the close 
of the chapter, as the foundress of the Ursulines. He informs 
us that *' there is more of reason than of uncharitableness in 
the belief that her zeal would have been less ardent and sus- 
tained yf it had had fewer spectators” (p. 187). Further on he 
ads: ** Mortal vanity takes many shapes. Sometimes it arrays 
itself in silks and jewels ; sometimes it walks in sackeloth and 
speaks the language of self-abasement. In the convent as 
in the world the fair devotee thirstel for admiration” (i\).). 

We have intimated already that the course pursued by our 
author towards the Jesuits is very different from this. No- 
where does he openly condemn the Fathers; but the Sisters he 
never spares; he makes warupon the women, but deals gently 
with the men. Among the handsome things which he says 
ot the Jesuits are the following: 

‘Their maligners may taunt them, if they will, with credulity, super- 
stition, or a blind enthusiasm; but slander itself cannot accuse them of 
hy poerisy o1 rambition, Doubtless, in their propogandism they were act- 
ing in concurrence with a mundane policy ; but, for the present at least, 
this policy was rational and humane. They were promoting the ends of 
commerce and national expansion. The toundations of French domin- 
ion were to be laid deep in the heart and conscience of the savage. lis 
stubborn neck was to be subdued to the ‘ yoke of the Faith. Ze pow- 
er of the priest established, that of the temp ral ruler was secure.”— 
Pp. 43, 44. 

Will the Jesuits thank him for compliments like these in 
view of the accounts he gives of the Ursuline nuns? We think 
not. Neither Protestants nor Catholies think very highly ot 
those who attack the weak and flatter the strong, while the 
offence of the latter is exactly the same as that of the 
former—uamely, devotion to the re ligion which they thiu 
the best. But we will give one specimen more of Mr. Par.- 
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man’s mode of dealing with the Jesuits. After giving a 
rather sensational description of the discipline to which all 
the members of the Society are subjected, our author 
philosophizes as follows : 

* This horrible violence to the noblest qualities of manhood, joined 
to that equivocal system of morality which eminent casuists of the Order 
have inculcated, must, it may be thought, produce deplorable effects up- 
on the characters of those under its influence. Whether this has been 
actually the case, the reader of history may determine. It is certain, 
however, that the Society of Jesus has numbered among its members men 
whose fervent and exalted natures have been intensified, without being 
abased, by the pressure to which they have been subjected.”—Pp. 11, 12. 

This is followed by another slice of description in the 
usual exaggerated style; then we have another summing up, 
in the chapter which purports to give the character of the 
Jesuits so that there can be no mistake about it for ever 
after, closing thus: 

* No religious order has ever united in itself so much to be admired 
and so much to be detested, Unmixed praise has been poured on its 
Canadian members. It is not for me to eulogize them, but to portray 
them as they were.”—P. 13. 

Mr. Schoolcraft gives an accvunt of a gigantic Huron 
warrior, Who never met an Iroquois in a convenient place 
without mutilating him in such a manner that there could 
be little hope of his recovery; but because the [roquois 
were such a formidable, pugnacious tribe, the warrior daubed 
the wounds he had made with a sort of plaster, whose chief 
characteristic was its disagreeable odour. Whether the 
praise of Mr. Parkman has any resemblance to the cata- 
plasin of the Huron, we leave to the Jesuits to decide. 

However, it is not until we reach the last chapter of 
** The Listory of the Jesuits,” that we fully comprehend the 
meaning of all this. We are there informed that we are to 
regard the failure of the Jesuits to christianize the savages 
as, upon the whole, rather a good thing ; the reason being that 
the Jesuits were the representatives, not of a good religion, 
but ofa bad system of politics. Had the result been differ- 
ent—that is, had French absulutism succeeded then, * when 
at last the great conflict came, England and Liberty would have 
been confronted, not by a depleted antagonist still feeble 
from the exhaustion of a starved and persecuted infancy, but 
by an athletic champion of’ the principles of Richelicu and Loy- 
ola. Liberty may thank the Iroquois, that, by their insen- 
sate fury, the plans of her adversary were brought to nought, 
and a peril and a woe averted from her future” (p. 448). We 
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are informed further that the Providence seemed “ dark and 
inexplicable” to the Jesuits, * but from the stand-point of 
Liberty that Providence is as clear as the sun at noon” (ib.). 

Thus it was all a Providential affair that the Jesuits were 
massacred by the Iroquois, instead of being permitted to 
propagate “ the principles of Richelieu and of Loyola.” Af- 
ter the Jesuits are thus disposed of, the millennium comes, 
according to our author, for he concludes his history of them 
with the following sentence: “ But now new scenes sue- 
ceed, and other actors enter on the stage, a hardy and 
valiant band, moulded to endure and dare—the Diseoverers 
of the Great West.” 

Nothing need be added to this to exhibit the character ot 
Mr. Parkman’s book ; we think it will be admitted that we 
have said nothing of it in our introductory remarks which we 
have not fully justified by its own language. We have uo 
disposition, however, to disparage the author, or his labors. 
There are few of our writers whose style is Jess objectioua- 
ble. His language is generally well chosen and graphic, 
seldom inflated. Had he been less afraid of his Puritan 
readers—less political and less seetarian—and more careful 
in the construction of his narrative, he would have produced 
a valuable work, whereas that which he has given us will 
neither please one party nor the other. 

Mr. Parkman might easily have informed himself that they 
are the best Protestant historians who have paid-the high- 
est tributes of praise to the Jesuits—that is men like Miller, 
Guizot, Robertson, Gc. The greatest Protestant philosophers, 
from Bacon to Sir William Hamilton, have been willing 
to acknowledge the claims of the Society on all friends ot 
modern civilization, without regard to sect or creed. It is 
only those who do not know the Jesuits, or those who judge 
a whole community by the conduct, or alleged conduct of a 
few of its members, that regard them as bad men. Although 
brought up among Catholics ourselves, we expected in our 
boyhood to see, if not a pair of horns, at least a cloven foot, 
whenever we saw a Jesuit ! 

But what has caused this feeling to exist to a greater or 
less extent throughout Christendom? It arose from the 
fact, that the Jesuits have always been men ef action—men 
of courage and of daring. Their chief object at the begin- 
hing was to oppose Protestantism ; and they did so with 
wondertul vigour and effect. Need we say that this alone 
would have made them many powerful enemies? But they 
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did not confine themselves to opposing Protestantism ; they 
opposed the despotism of kings and emperors with equal 
zeal, and ridiculed their pretensions to divine right. It was 
for this they were expelled in turn from almost every country 
in Europe. They had still less respect for tyrannic val parlia- 
nents than they ‘had for tyrannical kings ; and, accordi nely, 
the parliaments of France were their implacable enemies for 
centuries. 

Their general mode of attack was by pamphlets ; some- 
times they had the boldness to put their eriticisms and 
denunciations into the form of ironieal petitions. The most 
celebrated of these documents is that entitled, “It is time 
to speak Out ;” this was addressed to the parliament of Avig- 
von. Another memorial of the same character—eutitled 
* All shall be Told”—was addressed soon after to the parlia- 
ment of Metz. These pamphlets are now rare; but none 
who have read them as specimens of the daring protests 
made by the Jesuits against tyranny in all forms, ean wonder 
at the odium east upon the Socie ty. 

But the meu whom they thus exhibited to public scorn 
were pot their only enemies. It is a remarkable faet, that 
by none were they more pertinaci iously opposed, before the 
Revolution, than by the University of France, which included 
then, as it does now, all the high er educational imstitutions 
of the country, The Jesuits got sufficient money from their 
penitents to en: able them to teach gratuitously, whereas the 
University charged high rates. The consequence was that 
the students would leave the University in large numbers, 
attend the Academies of the Jesuits, and leave the eclass- 
rooms of the University almost empty. 

Time after time, the Jesuits were cited before commissions 
for having thus taken away the students ; their general re ply 
was, “ Then receive us into your body ; you cannot devy 
that we are qualified ; let us have the same privileges as 
you, although we will not ask your money ; all we want is 
freedom of instruction.”* This led to another citation (1564) ; 
a commission of which the Reetor of the University was 
president, summoned them to declare whether they were 
seculars, regulars, or monks ; but they declined to give ar v 
more satisfactory explanation than that they were what the 'Yy 
were—tales quale Ss. 

This opposition of the University was continued for 
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nearly two centuries: in the mean time, ifany one educated 
in the Jesuit sem‘naries committed a serious crime it was 
immediately proclaimed that either he was prompted by the 
Society to commitit, or at best he was influenced by their 
teachings. Thus were their schools shut up time after 
time ; they were arrested themselves and cast into prison, 
or banished out of the country altogether. In illustration 
of this we will mention the cases of PBarriére and Chitel. 
each of whom made au attempt on the king’s life. In July. 
1691, the University cited the Jesuits before the Parliament 
to answer for the crime of the former ; that is, they are sum- 
moned by one enemy to appear before another enemy on 
the gravest of charges. The only testimony against them 
was that of the criminal, who, knowing how hateful they 
were to his judges, said that le was prompted to the eom- 
mission of the crime by Father Varade, rector of the Jesuit 
College of Paris. This was sufficient ; the Jesuits were eon- 
demned to leave the kingdom within fifteen days on pain 
of being regarded as guilty of high treason. But the gross 
injustice of this was so apparent, public opinion wasso much 
against it, that the boldest of their enemies did not venture 
to execute the sentence against them. 

They had soon another excuse, however. Before the 
close of the same year, Chatel made his attempt on the 
king’s life. In order to connect the Jesuits with his erime, 
it was sufficient that he had spent some time at one of their 
seminaries; ou being questioned, he denied that his former 
teachers had anything whatever to do with his crime, 
directly or indireetiy, but, nevertheless, their college was 
broken into the same night; all the professors were arrested, 
dragged out of their beds, and hurried off to prison. The 
judges hesitated to condemn the Jesuits without some evi- 
dence of their guilt, but De Thou, their implacable enemy, 
was all-powerful at this time, and his argunents prevailed. 
In the very same decree that condemned Chatel, the Jesuits 
were declared enemies of the king, and ordered to leave Paris 
within three days, and France within fifteen days. The king 
issued an edict, January 7, 1595, confirming this sentence 
against the order; and lest all this might not be sufficient to 
crush them forever, the parliament issued another decree on 
the twenty-first day of the following March, forbidding all 
Frenchmen trom giving thém an asylum, on pain of being 
included in their condemnation. 

It isalmost needless to say that this treatment of the 
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Jesuits by the most enlightened nation of Europe excite 
strong prejudices against them in every other country in 
Christe ndom. The Protestants asked with apparent reason 
how could they be expected to be friendly to an order avow- 
cdly est iblished for the puspose of opposing them, seeing 
that even the Catholics had to banish them ; and accordingly 
they were expelled in turn by England, Sweden, Holland, 
and Russia. Nowhere were they treated worse than in 
England. Father Campion went thither to seek an asylum, 
but he was soon accused of treason and executed ;* and the 
so-called Popish plot afforded a pretext for executing five of 
them. Thus it was not alone the savage Iroquois that put the 
Jesuits to death without merey, for crimes of which it has 
since been proved they were entirely innocent ; those who 
bos asted of being the best friends of lib: erty and justice, and 
claimed supeiior enlightenment, did so. 

No allowance was made for their great men. The ser- 
vice they had rendered literature, science, and art by their 
writings as well as by their labours as teachers, instead of 
causing them to be regarded with consideration and grati- 
tude, rendered their persecutors all the more anxious to crush 
them, for they as well as the Indians accused them of sor- 
cery and magic. They admitted that their knowledge was 
unbounded, but alleged that they derived it from Satan. It 
is a strong argument in favour of the order thus persecuted 
that ihe greatest and most learned men, Protestant as well 
us Catholic, were friendly towards them at all times. Lord 
Bacon did his best to protect them froin the prejudices of his 
countrymen. © When IT consider the assiduity with which 
they give themselves,” he says, ‘to the cultivation of  sci- 
enee and the maintenance of pure morals, I always think of 
what Agesilaus said to Pharnobazius: ‘ As thou art such, I 
wish you were One of ours.’ ”’ In asimilar spirit of liberal- 
ity and justice, Muller, insteal of exulting over their fall be- 
cause theirreligion was different from his own, or because 
they were opposed to Protestantism, says in his valuable 
History of Civilization that “It was soon apparent to wise 
men that a common bulwark of all authorities had fallen.’ 
Several of the other great thinkers of Germany have sol- 
emnly prote sted against the persec ‘ution of the Jesuits and 
denounced it as a disgrace to its authors. “The severest 

condemnation of the Jesuits, ” Schlegel justly remarks, ‘* pro- 


© Hume's History of England, vol. iv., p. 183. Ib., vol. vi., p. 207. 
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ceeds from a quarter where we clearly discern the most im- 
placable hostility to Christianity and to all religion ; and this 
circumstance ought to furnish the Jesuits with au additional 
claim to our good opinion.”* 

It has always been a favorite charge against the Jesuits 
by those who have no patience with learned men that have 
the boldness to denounce those who oppress the people 
under pretence of governing them, that the Society is always 
intriguing for political power. But when they possessed 
absolute power, at home and abroad, how did they use it? 
What was their conduct, for example, in Paraguay? Let the 
Abbé Raynal, who belonged to the very party who expelled 
them from France, but who is always a faithful historian, 
answer the question. ‘ Perhaps,” he says of the Paraguayans 
under Jesuit rule, “ so much good has never been done to men 
with so little injury. * * Their only laws were the precepts 
of religion. There was no distinction of stations, and it is 
the only society ou earth where men enjoyed equality. * * 
Publie justice had never been reduced to the cruel necessity 
of condemning a single malefactor to death, to ignominy, or 
to any punisiiment of long duration; and the very name 
of taxes and lawsuits—those two terrible scourges which 
everywhere else affliet mankind—were unknown.” 

Neither Spain nor Portugal could ever forgive the 
Jesuits for having produced such a state of things. The 
former became so much disgusted with Paraguay, because 
the inhabitants were no longer disposed to be taxed and 
otherwise oppressed by her, that she ceded seven districts of 
the country to Portugal. The Paraguayans did not wish to 
be disposed of in this manner, but resolved to resist the 
Portuguese government to the utmost. An army of fourteen 
thousand men was soon raised, and as it was organized aud 
commanded by the Jesuits, the contracting powers svon found 
it necessary to annul the treaty. But the Society was made 
to pay dearly for this. A prosecution for high treason was 
commenced against them at Lisbon; while it was proceeding 
an attempt was made on the life of the king, which was 
made use of by Pombal exactly as De Thou had made use of 
the similar attempt on the life of the king of France. ‘To 
have expelled the order from Portugal for what some of its 
members had done in South America would have seemed 
somewhat unjust even at this period; but now that there 


> Philosophy of Mistory, by Frederick Von Schlegel, p. 406. 
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was a pretext for connecting them with an attack on the 
king’s life, it was different ; and accordingly a royal edict 
was issued in 1759, declaring them guilty of high treason, 
expelling them from Portugal, and confiscating their colleges 
and seminaries, which were their only possessions. 

As soon as Spain found herself in a position to follow the 
example of Portugal, she did not hesitate to do so. She had 
first to induce the Pope to control those in South America, 
who could bring an army of 14,000 men to the field against 
her. They could not disobey the Head of the Church; but 
told the Paraguayans that they had better submit to the 
Spanish rule. It was not until 1766 that Spain got back 
Paraguay firmly into her grasp in this manuer; but the next 
year the Jesuits were expelled from Spain as they had been 
from Portugal. The Spanish government, not content with 
doing them all the injury in its power at home, sent Aranda, 
its winister, to co-operate with Choiseul, and others of less 
note, in kaving them expelled from Naples, Parma, and Malta. 

Such has been the reward of the Jesuits for conduct which 
has not ouly elicited the praise, but excited the admiration 
of every thinker of any eminence who has devoted any atten- 
tion to the rights of man. Montesquieu mentions it to their 
glory, in his great work, that they were the first who 
exhibited in South America the idea of religion joined to 
that of humanity, although well aware that it was attributed 
to them as a crime, and that they were punished for it 
accordingly, as we have seen. That is, it was a crime on 
their part to have repaired the devastations of the Spaniards, 
and to have healed the deepest wounds that the human race 
had hitherto received.* 

When we are told that the Jesuits have thus been expel- 
led trom so many countries we should enquire, before infer- 
ring their guilt trom their expulsion, what sort of people 
were they who banished them. If we did we should find 
that in every instance they have been narrow-minded cra- 
vens andtyrants. The best of them was James I. of Eng- 





© “Le Paraguay peut nous fournir an autre exemple. On a vouluen 
faire un crime a la société, qui regarde Je plaisir de commander comme le 
seul bien de la vie ; mais il sera toujours beau de gouverner les hommes en 
les rendant heureux? 

“Ilest glorieux pour elle d’avoir été la premiére qui ait montré dans 
ces contrees l’idée de la religion jointe a celle de I’ humanité. En réparant 
les dévastations des Espagnols, elle a commencé a& guérir une des grandes 


plaies qu’ait encore recues le genre humain.”—De /’ Esprit des Lois, lib. iv., 
c. vi. 
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land, who had not the manliness to make the least effort to 
save his mother, the Queen of Scots, from the scaffold, when, 
had he merely insisted on her rights as Queen of Scotland, 
over whom English laws had no jurisdiction, Elizabeth dared 
not to have put her to death, well aware, as she was, that 
there was scarcely a power on the Continent which would 
not support James in such a case. It is hardly to be won- 
dered at that the prince who saw his mother’s head cut off, 
after a captivity of nineteen years, without having pursue “d 
any more energetic course than to order prayers in the Prot- 
estant churches for her conversion, thus e vineing his acqui- 
escence in her fate—there was nothing strange in his issuing 
a proclamation in the second year of his reign (1604), expel- 
ling the Jesuits. As to the French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
kings who treated them in the manner indicated, if any one of 
them has ese: iped utter oblivion it is for acts of petty tyranny 
—such as required neither courage nor intelligence. 

If, upon the other hand, we inquire what kings or states- 
men were the friends of the Jesuits, we shall fiud a very dif- 
ferent record. In illustration of this we need only mention 
Louis XIV. All historians agree in regarding the reign of 
this monarch as the golden age of the French intellect ; to 
this day he is justly ranked among the greatest sovereigns 
that ever sat upon the throne of France. And he so admired 
the Society, that he became a member of it himself, 
i.e. a Jesuit de robe. To this partiality of Louis XIV. and 
his high opinion of the learning of the Jesuits, we owe the 
celebrated Delphine edition of the Classics, prepared expressly 
by order of the king for the use of the Diuphin—jussu 
Christianissimo Re gis, ad usum serenissimt Delphini. 

But there is scarcely a heinous crime ef which the Jesuits 
have not been accused. We have already alluded to the 
charge of their inculeating the murder of tyrants. The chief 
foundation for this is a pamphlet by Father Mariana, entitled, 
De Rhege ct Regis Institutione, which is evide ‘ntly designed, not 
to induce the “disaffected subjects to put their king to de ath, 
but to induce the latter to govern with mo: deration aud jus- 
tice, and not put too much confidence in his * divive right.” 
But had it been otherwise, it would have been absurd to hold 
the whole order responsible for the views of one of its mem- 
bers, especially as several living Jesuits have writter against 
this very work. Itis sufficient to ) mention Lessias and Molina, in 
whose work the following passage occurs: “ A regent, be he 
even a tyrant, is nevertheless the legal sovereign; heuce the 
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Holy Scriptures commanded obedience, even to heathen 
princes, in everything which is not against the ordinances of 
God, even if they were the greatest tyrants, persecuted the 
church, and strove to force Christians to give up their faith. 
Hence it follows that the murder of a regent is in no case 
permitted.” 

The charge of lax morals made against the Jesuits has a 
foundation equally slender. One out of thousands—a young 
man named Girard—was accused of rape. Assuming that 
he was guilty, and not the victim of conspiring eneinies, is it 
not a monstrous injustice to condemn the whole Society for 
his crime? Would it not be as logical and as religious to 
maintain that all the disciples of Christ were traitors because 
Judas was one? No one has attacked the Jesuits more vio- 
lently than Voltaire; but it was as the most energetic propa- 
gators of the Christian religion that he attacked them. 
Whatever were his faults, he was too honest to accuse them 
of what he knew they were not guilty. He knew from per- 
sonal observation of their habits for many years that they 
lived a pure and exemplary life. “What,” he says, “ have I 
seen during the seven years that I have lived with the 
Jesuits? <A very active life, connected with many labours, 
and at the same time very frugal and orderly. All their 
hours were appropriated to their school labours and to the 
exercises which their severe order bound them to perform. 
IT call thousands and thousands to witness, who, like myself, 
have been educated by them. I dare to affirm that nothing 
more repulsive-and dishonorable to human natare can be 
found than that there are men who reproach such people 
with laxity of morals!”* This is the testimony even . every 
enemy of theirs who is generous; and we believe is as 
true of them at the present day as it was in the fle of 
Voltaire. 

We have, ourselves, had more or less acquaintance with 
the Jesuits in Europe and America. for a quarter of a cen- 
tury; and we have never kuown one of them to be con- 
victed of a disgraceful crime. If they are bigoted and intol- 
erant, as most Protestants think, we have never seen any proof 
of the fact. They would bear us testimony, wherever we 
have known them, that we have never pretended to have 
the same faith with them, but they have not been the less 
disposed on this account to invite us to visit their colleges, 
and to treat us in the kindest and most friendly manner. 





° Sidcle de Leute XIV. -, Chap. 37. 
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Upon the other hand, we have met with individual 
Jesuits who were neither kind nor friendly, but rude and 
insolent. These did not in the least change our good opinion 
of the Society, or diminish our respect for it ; neither did 
our respect for the Society prevent us from treating those 
individual members as we thought they deserved. But the 
whole number of this class is but two. Two out of five hun- 
dred is a small percentage. One of these we disposed of in 
this journal some years ago,* and we have never heard of him 
since, further than that he was removed from his professor- 
ship cf mathematics, and put to school again in another part 
of the world, so that he might at least learn civility and some 
diseretion. 

Not one Jesuit found fault with us for criticising the 
conduct of this gentleman. But just one year ago we took 
the liberty of making certain other criticisms and compatri- 
sons, alluding incidentally to the art or science of billiard-play- 
ing, as ti ight at one of our Jesuit colleges, and adding that it 
seemed to be the favorite branch of study and instruction at 
the institution referred to. We received the most satisfac- 
tory assurances both from Jesuits and other enlightened 

Catholics, including many clergymen, that far from being of- 
fended with ourcomments , they were much pleased with them 
because they thought they were well deserved and would 
do good. But while congratulating ourselves accordingly, 
we received a communication from the Rev. President 
of Peseta College, in which that gentleman spoke 
as if we should have consulted him betore saying any- 
thing of Jesuits or other distinguished Catholics. As we 
did not do so, however, but had the temerity to express our 
own opinions on such delicate subjects, we were informed 
that we should no longer have the advertising patronage of 
the college. This was our punishmeat ; at least all he could 
inflict. So full of indignation was the good Father at our 
heterodox criticisms that he altogether torgot his previous 
letter to us, and the many agreeable things (though chietly 
about himself) which it contained. 

This, indeed, we thought very silly, more worthy of a 
grandmother than of a Father; but how absurd it would be to 
a > See N.Q. R., No. xiv. (Sept. 1863), Art. Commencements of Colleges, 
uc. 

+ He did not seem to be aware that nothing is more emphatically con- 
demned by the /nstitutes than to have any sporting instruments or appliances 
whatever in a Jesuit college. In nostris domibus non possunt teneri in- 
strumenta ad lusum.—Const., part 3, c. i. (Tom. i., p. 108.)—Admitting 
such implements is put in the same category with admitting women.— Vide 
tom. i, p. 107. 
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judge the whole Society by the thoughtless conduct of this 
one member! And its absurdity will be still more apparent 
when it is remembered that in acting in the manner inti- 
mated he violated several of the most important rules of the 
order. This we will show from an authority which he must 
recognize himself as the best, namely, Constitutionces Societatis 
Jesu. We will not do so, however, on his account, for it 
would hardly be worth while ; but because there is no charge 
more frequently preferred against the Jesuits than that they 
are haughty and overbearing. 

This is the chief accusation brought against them by 
their old enemy, Voltaire. “ What was it then,” he asks, 
“that was their ruin?—Pride.” But he only judged from 
the conduct of Fathers Croust, Nonotte, and Routh, each of 
whom violated the rules of the Society, and, what is more, 
was punished for doing so. Far from encouraging pride or 
haughtiness, the * Constitutiones” condemns both and en- 
joins humility in spirit as well as in appearance.* Nor is 
the Rector or President of a college held to be exempt.t 
All are required to be civil not only to friends, but also to 
their enemies, so that the latter if offended may be conciliated.f 
In a similar spirit if is enjoined that no Jesuit shall give 
offence with pen or tongue on pain of being punished.§ If 
any persist in doing so they are liable to be dismissed 
as a cause of discord.|| Benevolence is to be observed to- 
wards all, even to those who have to be dismissed from the 
Society, and who may henceforward be regarded as enemies. 
Above all things the Jesuits are warned against rashiness ; 
and they are reminded that good as learning is, prudence is 
still better.** No one is required to possess a/l those virtues 
in a higher degree than the Restor of the College ; and he 
is also required to have talent.tt 

But we are bound to remember that there is no position 
80 high or responsible, or so well protected from imposition 
but that it is sometimes occupied by persons who are utterly 
unqualified for it. The reverend predecessor of the present 
Rector of Georgetown possessed all the necessary qualifica- 
tions; so do nine-tenths of all the Rectors we know. Yet 
the greatest defect we see in the government of the Society 





© Humilitas servanda in animo et in exteriori, deferendo aliis.--Tom. i., p. 
101 + Requiretur in Rectore.—Tom i., p. 169. 

¢ Amici conservandi et adversarii conciliandi.—Tom. i., p. 170. 

S$ Offendentes calamo vel lingua, paniendi.—Cong., 12,d. 19. (Tom. i., p. 
107.) || Ejus auctores dimittendi.— Const., tom. i., p. 88. 

© Etiam cum iis qui e Societate dimittuntur.—Tom. i., p. 170. 

°° Tom. i., p. 203. ++ Debct habere talentum conveniens.—Tom. i., p. 1. 
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is that men of tried abilities and worth—men who com- 
mand the respect and esteem of all—should be removed 
from their rectorship just when their valuable labours are 
beginning to produce their legitimate results. 

It is certainly injudicious to remove them in this way ; 
but if they must, nevertheless, be removed, surely they ought 
to be replaced by men of similar character, abilities, and 
acquirements. Thus, for example, if Father Clark, the pre- 
decessor of the present Rector of the College of the Holy 
Cross had been made Rector of Georgetown College, no im- 
partial, intelligent person who knew the gentleman would 
have complained, although we think the case would have been 
still worse than it is had Father Maguire been sent to the Holy 
Cross; for the reason that Massachusetts is considerably in 
advance of the District of Columbia in an educational point 
of view. Since there was any change made in the North 
which did not restore Father Early to his old position there, 
we think no one better qualified in every respect than 
the present Rector could have been selected for it. But as 
matters now staud we should not be surprised to learn that 
Georgetown, imitating the example of Fordham, had estab- 
lished classes in billiard-playing which are making much 
more progress than those in the Humanities. 

Now we think we have illustrated the case so far as the 
charge of domineering pride is concerned. What if one out 
of five hundred is a little foolish? Sooner or later he will 
be punished for it, although we hope the General or Pro- 
vincial of the Society will deal leniently with Father Maguire, 
who, we have no doubt, is a kind, good man when his ire is 
not excited by heretical criticism. It is true that the Insti- 
tutes denounce anger asa disqualification for the Society,* 
maintaining, as we think very justly, that it clouds the 
mind Still we trust his punishment will not exceed an 
*exhortation” this time; then if he is guilty of a similar 
indiscretion let him be sent to California or Oregon, armed 
with some of the citations from the Institutes given above, 
with perhaps the addition of the following : Nud/a mulierum 
cura d Nostris suscipi debct.{ Be this as it may, Jesuits like 
Fathers Clark, Early, O’Hagen, Moore, Brady and Kelly, 
would more than counterbalance the sins of hundreds of 
Maguires, Berthelets et hoc genus omne ! 

Before we close we will say a few words of two other 








® Passiones indomabiles sunt impedimentum secundarum ad Societatem.— 
Tom. i., p. 72. 
¢ Passiones obtenebrant animam.—Tom. vi., p. 248. 


¢ Const., part, 6,¢. 3, §5. (Tom. i., p. 254.) 
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charges generally made against the Jesuits. One is that they 
have an inordinate love for power; the other, that they 
acknowledge to superior out of their order but the Pope 
alone. As for power, there are few men, whether religious 
or irreligious, who would not like to have it, and we are by 
no means sure that the Jesuits may be ranked with these 
few. It is only in a religious point of view, however, that they 
acknowledge no superior but the Pope ; for they consider 
themselves as much bound to obey the laws of the country 
in which they reside, be it Protestant or Catholic, as any 
other class of citizens or subjects. If they do not obey 
Bishop or Archbishop, that is the Church’s affair, not ours; 
there is no reason why we should reproach them for it. 

Supposing that instead of obeying the Archbishop of their 
diocese, they make his Grace obey them—suppose they say to 
him, “Come and make a speech at our college and praise our 
system, which you know is the best,” and he does so; 
that on another oceasion they say, ‘* You may go to 
College, if you will, this time, but make no speech ; if they 
find fault with your silence, stay away altogether,” and that his 
Grace, so much afraid to disobey, that he is almost to be 
pitied, does exactly as he is told, nothing more or less, what 
then? Does this not show the weakness of the Archbishop, 
not to call it by any worse name, much more than the dom- 
ineering spirit, or love of power of the Jesuits ? 

Who will say that they could have exercised so much pow- 
er, or, indeed, any undue influence on Archbishop Hughes or 
Archbishop Spaulding? and we could say the same of three- 
fourths of the Catholic dignitaries of Europe and America. 
The mischief done, therefore, in this manner is but trifling. 
Even the Catholic college which the Archbishop may not be 
permitted to praise or attend, will sustain no injury from the 
fact, because it will be well understood that if it were an in- 
ferior establishment the Jesuits would not be jealous of it. 

Then, again, it is only individual Jesuits who indalge in 
such jealousy, the same as it is only individual archbishops 
—those that are overbearing and pompous towards their 
own clergy—that is, about one out of tifty—who are con- 
trolled by them. Rather than accuse a whole commu- 
nity, therefore, let the individuals of the order who do wrong 
be chastised as they deserve. If some members are rude, silly, 
or insolent, in spite of all the scourging they have got, and 
all the refining influences brought to bear upon them, it is 
not the less true that the Society as a whole deserves the 
highest praise bestowed upon it by the most illustrious 
men of all denominations. 
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Art. VIIL.—1. A Bill to Regulate the Civil Service of the United 
Stales, and to promote the efficiency thereof. Reported inthe 
House of Representatives December 13, 1866, by Mr. 
JeENCKES. 

2. Speech in Support of the Civil Service Bill, By Won. Tuos. 
A. Jexckes. January 29, 1867. Washington Globe, Janu- 
ary 30, 1867. 

3. Report on the Civil Service. Read January 31, 1867. Doe. 
389th Cong., 2d Sess. 

One of the striking features of the United States as 
regenerated by the rebellion, is the fact that the Repub- 
lican party have advocated and carried more schemes of na- 
tional legislation than any party that had held power for 
years betore. The necessity of making good laws was 
partly the result of the new necessities of the country in its 
changed condition ; but the fact that this necessity was re- 
cognized and that it was acted on, is in striking contrast to 
the pretension that had been put forth to the world, that 
the legislative wisdom of the country was all concentrated 
in the born and trained lawmakers of the South. 

The popular recognition, in and through the country, of 
the great evil of slavery and of the necessity for its abolition, 
has led the people to the knowledge of that great principle 
of government, individual and national, that what is right in 
itself it is right to do. This has opened the way for a 
thorough reformation of our whole system of government, 
and while it is true that after the great throes of the rebel- 
lion the country needs and seeks repose, even this repose is 
activity compared to the inert state of the nation before the 
rebellion. The necessity of a change in our Civil Service, 
the vices of the present system, or want of system, in ap- 
pointments to oflice, the mischiefs that will be cured by a 
permanent reform—these are all matters that have long 
been patent, and now a remedy is proposed that deserves the 
heartiest recognition from the public. 

It is well to stop on the threshold to look into the merits 
of the question as one of close interest, and to see how far 
the adoption of Mr. Jenckes’ Bill will put us on the road to 
better government and keep us there. 

The comparison of our Civil Service and that of any first- 
rate European power is not a pleasant one to make, but it is 
worth making for two reasons, first because we can learn 
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something from their system, and next because a very little 
inquiry serves to show the comparative novelty of that 
which is now so important a part of all Continental 
governments. The material for such an examination is not 
very abundant nor very accessible. Most of the books bear- 
ing on the subject are technical, written exclusively for the 
use of the special branch of the service of which they treat. 
Mr. Jenckes’ Report furnishes evidence of the care that has 
been taken in examining all these sources of practical 
knowledge. 

In 1840 M. Laboulaye was sent to Germany, where the 
Civil Service had been reorganized for twenty vears or 
more, to examine the system of competitive examination used 
there, with a view to its application in France. His report, 
made to M. Cousin, then Minister of Public Instruction, was 
published in the Revue de Législation et de Jurisprudence, and 
was separately printed in pamphlet in 1843, under the title, 
De Venseignement et du noviciat administratif en Allemagne. 
Asa basis of the thorough and exhaustive discussion of the 
whole subject, it has been carefully examined in the prepara- 
tion of this article. It is not alittle gratifying to find that the 
early labours of a man who has been lately distinguished as 
particularly a friend of our United States of to-day, should 
serve a good purpose in furthering the practical statesman- 
ship of the country, and in securing to it wise administration. 

The fact that Civil Service is a matter of only a gener- 
ation or two in France and Germany, should lead us to re- 
cognize the possibility of adapting its benefits to our own 
use ; and this done, there will be little difficulty in guarding 
against an abuse of the system, by keeping alive even in our 
bureauocracy, if we ever have oue, asense of its dependence on 
its merits. * Politien] Science” is grown into an exact science, 
and it includes the practical arts, such as political economy, 
statistics, industrial legislation, administration, diplomacy, 
which have to do with the application of government as 
a science to the daily requirements of government as part 
of the life of the governed. In Europe, the necessity of 
instruction in political science has long been fully recog- 
nized, aud means have been abundantly supplied for its study, 
and for securing in the service of the Government those who 
have made themselves masters of the subject. 

It ought to be a subject of deep and earnest study here, 
for every man in this country exercises an influence of some 
kind, by his acts, his words and his votes, on and in the gov- 
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ernment. Ina country like ours, where we are all called 
upon to take part in the government both inits legislation and 
in its administration, no knowledge can be more useful, none 
more necessary than political science inits best sense; not 
theoretical research into the origin of society and the tune- 

tions of government in the abstract, but the positive science 
of government as it exists ; of its interests, its mechanism, its 
administration, as these are the elements of the wealth. the 
power, and the liberty of the people. Instruction of this 
kind is accessible, and it is indispensable for those 
who are at the head of the nation, extrusted with the imme- 

diate management of its business and sometimes of its des- 
tiny, and for those who are in office; but not the less is it 
needed by the people at large, by every citizen who by his 
vote is called upon to take his share in deciding upon the 
present and in no small degree upon the future of his coun- 
try. 

It is right, therefore, that the Government should require 
of every man who desires to enter its service, that he sub- 
mit toa fair test of his knowlege, asa means of ascertaining 
his fitness for the post to which he aspires, or which he holds.* 

It is alike dangerous and ridiculous that the public offices, 
which do not require as a condition precedent of appoint- 
ment, preparatory studies, and test examination, are pre 
cisely those which are of the most direct interest and import- 
ance to the country. If an engineer build a bad bridge or 
make an error in laying out a railroad, there is only a loss of 
time and money, which can be corrected. If the adminis- 
trative officers of the country be too strict er too lax, if a 
tax be improperly levied, or if it be collected by intolerable 
vexatious measures, the whole nation suffers. Re: ding Mr. 
Jenckes’ Bill by the light which was shed on the subject 
of our internal revenues by the report of the Commissioners 
who sat in 1865-6, it takes the form of a necessity rather 
than an experiment, and the delay (it is to be hoped it is 
nothing more) which sends it from the Thirty-ninth to the 
Fortieth Congress will tend only to make its claims for 
immediate consideration more pressing than ever. 

Ina country ¢ like ours, ' where © the new wepapers carry W ith 


© It is true that the government itself ought to possess a certain amount of 
knowledge in order to qualify it to judge of the knowledge of others. Accord- 
ingly we have suzgested, more than once, in this journal, thataschool should be 
established, either at Washirgton or Georgetown, for the benefit of members 
of Congress whose early education, including their moral training, has been 
neglected. 
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the speed of lightning the news of any injustice or blunder 
on the part of Government, where the first fault of any of 
its officers is punished with instant and universal publicity, 
there is a sort of electric shock, which arouses everybody, 
in interest or not, and the Government is charged with a 
responsibility which belongs rather to the system of 
uppointments than to its servants and agents, who are the 
results of that system. In the face of the recent report of 
u congressional committee of investigation as to the frauds 
in the New York Custom House, it is not too much to say 
that Government should assure itself beforehand of the 
capacity of every man employed in a place where tempta- 
tions are the rule. Every officer of the army and navy is 
appointed only on a rigorous examination. Alongside of 
West Point and Annapolis, where the future soldiers and 
suilors are prepared for their duties, there are colleges for 
training doctors and lawyers, preachers and teachers, and 
there is hardly a place for any of them which does not 
require a preliminary test of fitness and ability. From 
amoug them we take the men who make our lJaws—where 
do we train the men who are to execute them ? The com- 
mander of a ship and the captain of a er must each 
study his business for a dozen years betore he reaches that 
position, but the Collector of the Port of Sass York, _ 
Postmaster of New York—nay, the Postmaster-General ¢ 
the United States, the Governor of Nevada, or any ao 
Territory teeming with wealth, is appointed on the recom- 
mendation of a Congressman who wants to serve—himself 
aud his friend; or he is appointed because he once got to 
Cougress himself, and is, therefore, supposed to be able to 
influence a good many votes. 

The whole business of levying taxes and raising revenue 
by excises is new here, but what ‘right have we to disregard 
tle ruinous experience of Europe? The condition of a great 
eupire like Austria, brought first to bankruptcy ane then to 
dishonour by the iguorance of its civil-service officers, is a 
standing warning, just as Prussia, in its splendid results of a 
war fought without taxes and a triumphant peace secured 
without price, by means of its admirable civil-service educa- 
tion and system, is a criterion by which we can measure our 
wants and our ability to supply them. National bankruptcy 
is & misfortune, but universal ruin, in the pursuit of a violent 
excess of revenue, at the expense of trade and the prosperity 
of our manufactures and internal commerce, is an irredeem- 
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able mischief; and one fault is as much to be avoided as the 
other. 

It will never do to look upon the great army enlisted 
(but not yet disciplined) in our civil service, as an instru- 
ment of oppression, let loose to destroy, instead of being 
trained to develop the wealth and industry of the country. 
‘*Self-government” will fail of its purpose if it do not enable 
us to rival the prosperity of Prussia, the power of France, 
the system of England, in the management of their national 
finances. Political rights will lose their importance if they 
do not assure us of a faithful, honest, and capable administra- 
tion of all our revenue laws. Political science has kept 
pace with other exact and positive sciences ; it furuishes the 
meaus of meeting the wants of a country as great as ours 
and with interests as diversified as they are great ; but these 
means are sciences too, and to govern wisely we must learn 
to use our knowledge of political economy, of statistics, of 
social science, of trade, of agriculture, of each and all its 
branches. 

The change in the condition of our national finances re- 
quires a preportionate change in our civil service: in our good 
old times, happily gone now never to return, public officers 
were littie more than clerks, and the employes of a large com- 
mercial house would not have exchanged places with them. 
Strangers to the public, the public neither knew vor eared 
to know them. To be an officer in the civil service of the 
United States was to live ‘the world forgetting, by the 
world forgot.” Offices were really hereditary, and the tradi- 
tional families lived on elegant incompetencies, preserving 
their names from popular praise or reproach by doing as 
little as their offices allowed—that little was less than e ‘ough 
to keep them from rusting, but nobody expected more. Now 
the scene is changed ; they are no longer mere subordinates, 
superuumeraries in the drama of public affairs ; they are 
become actors of the first importance ; they administer the 
law ; iaserviunt, non scrriunt. Their duties and their number 
have grown into equal importance. The army of officers of the 
internal revenue ere, to a great extent, judges to themselves 
and the public, who have to deal with them, and nobody 
escapes ; they decide on matters and ou amounts of prodigious 
variety and extent; their office is, in many respects, more 
delicate than that of judges i in the courts, for in the cases which 
they decide, the Government is at onee judge and prosecutor ; 
its officers must have impartiality and ability enoug! not to 
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fail either as judges or as officers, not to injure either the 
Government or the individual, not to forget what is due the 
treasury and what the citizen. 

It is, therefore, just, right, and necessary to exact of 
those who are appointed to these offices knowledge and ex- 
perience, as well as to require a thorough preliminary test of 
their fitness for appointment. It will no longer do to dismiss 
atried and capable officer, like a house servant, with his 
month’s wages. The higher the office, the less should 
change be allowed, to please political adherents or to gain 
them. The civil service, to be good, must be permanent ; 
slow it may be in promotion, and severe in its requirements, 
but fixed, certain, safe, and dependent only on merit, capacity, 
and good behaviour. 

The recent legislation on this subject by Congress 
was the first step in the right direction; Mr. Jenckes’ 
Bill is the second ; but the one without the other is incom- 
plete and unsafe. One of the least pleasing facts of our 
present condition is the enormous number of candidates 
for public places ; whatever may be the cause, the first result 
should be to require of every candidate, as conditions pre- 
cedent to considering his claims for office, some test of his 
capacity ; then from among those who have stood this ex- 
amination, and that of antecedents and qualifications, to 
select the fittest, and finally to ensure to men thus chosen 
the position they have earned, permanently, with the pros- 
pect of promotion according to merit and seniority. 

As matters now stand, the amount of canacity required 
for any or all of the thousands of places that are in the 
appointment of the National Government, seems to be 
measured inversely in proportion to the duties to be fulfilled. 
The very phrase that has grown into fashion, of * offices in 
the gift” of the appointing power, negatives the real truth 
of office as an employment in which the labour and the reward 
are fairly balanced. What merchant or manufacturer talks 
of the clerkships “ in his gif’? He looks for the best man 
for the work to be done, pays a fair price, and builds up be- 
tween them a tie of interest that grows with every succeed- 
ing year. A lawyer may not practice without a license, nor 
a doctor without a diploma, lest private and individual 
interests suffer, but the welfare of the whole public is 
staked on the chances of getting men good enough for the 
civil service. 

These chances of inexperience and incapacity are still 
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further increased by failure to require any preliminary test, 
and by neglecting the ordinary incentives of promotion for 
seniority or fair reward for merit. The man who makes 
the best officer is, of course, the one who best does his duty 
and deserves recognition for it. As matters stand now, 
however, of those who remain for many years in office, 
there are only a very few who are able to go out of the old 
routine, and almost none try or are encouraged to improve 
their offices, to suggest reforms in them, to lighten the 
burthens that trade and manufactures must carry, or to 
distribute more equally the taxes that they collect. The 
men who might do this, know that it is better to be silent. 

If Congress were aided by the intelligent advice of a 
permanent body of trained and capable officers in any branch 
of the civil service, legislation would be made by just so 
much the more certain, rapid, and effective. Legislation now 
is almost entirely tentative; experiments have to be made 
to find the most practicable means of raising revenue, and 
these experiments are tried in practice, at the expense of 
whole branches of industry, of untold sums of money, of 
incalculable !oss to the country. With the best wiil in the 
world on the part of Congress to adjust taxes to meet the 
requirements of trade and manufactures, with the mos¢ inex- 
huustible patience on the part of the people to satisfy every 
necessity of revenue, legislation is to-day as uncertain, as 
improvident, and, in some respects, as unsound and unwise, 
as it was when the National Government first undertook the 
business of direct taxation. 

This arises, in great part, from the want of a permanent 
organization in the administrative offices. If the same 
officers were in the revenue department to-day that were 
there when that bureau was first called into life, they would 
have accumulated a fund of knowledge as to the details and 
working of the law on every branch of trade, that would, in 
its practical application, save the credit of Congress and the 
pockets of the people more than we dare guess. There are 
plenty of men, many of them in office, and most of them 
controlling much of the political machinery of the country, 
who will say that any plan for a permanent, educated, im- 
proving civil service is impracticable ; that votes depend on 
offices, and majorities on votes. These men are not all bad, 
nor all corrupt; in spite of the abuse that has beea lavished 
on politicians, there are many fair, good, honest men aiwong 
them, zealous to do right and to serve the country But 
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the country at large is wiser than they are, and knows 
better than they do the difference between being governed 
for all its interests, and being misgoverned in the interest of 
a@ party. 

Instead of being weakened, the Government will be 
strengthened, it will grow tenfold in power and excellence, 
when public opinion comes to its help, and that will be 
gained for its measures and the men who execute them when 
these are the best that can be got, and when those are as good 
as they can be made. To secure these results officers must be 
chosen for their merit, educated in their offices, promoted for 
their services, and rewarded by prompt and full acknowledg- 
ment of any special capacity. Examination will produce com- 
petition; competition will induce study ; study will be of itself 
a preliminary training, and training alone is needed to give 
the country public officers who will deserve and enjoy a cer- 
tain and houorable position; they will make the civil 
service a career creditabie to them and useful to the 
country. 

The example once set in the civil service of the United 
States will be followed in that of each State, and of the 
municipal and other local subdivisions ; cities and counties 
will join States and the General Government in a wholesome 
rivalry to make civil-service employment all that it should 
be, and in turn civil service will provide public officers as 
they should be. Political instruction and education tor the 
civil service will become ne cessary ; schools and colleges will 
add them to their course of study ; ; special schools will be 
vegun and supported ; the public generally will be benefited 
by the opportunity and the oceasion for learning anew 
its political duties ; those who complete their studies will 
be rewarded by appointments, and having secured them by 
examination, will coutinue their studies, making a practical 
application of them to the duties of their office, and doing 
those duties all the better for the prospect of a future secured 
to them by making promotion the reward of further tests of 
advanced studies. 

As matters now stand, the universal depot for supply- 
ing Officers of the civil service, at least in its higher grades, 
is the profession of the law. There are, it is true, certain 
branches of the law which every officer of the civil service, as 
ofevery other department of government, ought to know, but 
lawyers rarely make good public officers, and least of all 
because they are good lawyers. From the very nature of 
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their studies and that of their profession, lawyers learn 
to look on everything submitted to them according to its 
merits as a subject for a lawsuit; they weigh the points 
for one side against the arguments for the other; they 
measure the evidence by its legal rules and not on its own 
merits; they accustom themselves to consider the form as 
more important than the substance, and fitness for argument 
i$ more meritorious in a case than its real merits. Then from 
dealing only with law, they get into a habit of thinking that 
the law itself is first in importance, and, taking the result for 
the cause, they believe that the affairs of the country ean be 
regulated by making laws exact in form, full of details, pre- 
cise, and compressed between provisions and limitations, 
with “ to-wits” and ** whereases” marking the surface of the 
statute book until it is hardly to be distinguished from a 
book of forms or of deeds and leases in a recorder’s office. 

Hence it is that, instead of revenue laws on a broad, 
comprehensive plan, based on a permanent principle, we 
find only a series of conflicting enactments, passed in haste 
and under the pressure of local influences or partial informa- 
tion, and a whole volume of opinions and decisions as to 
their interpretation and practical working. The lawyers 
who are appointed to important places in the Government, 
as a reward for their political and legal services, and many 
of them are men of first-rate ability, carry with them into 
their offices legal habits of mind, and often a total ignorance 
and incapacity to learn anything of the interests entrusted 
to their keeping. They are, however, always ready to try 
their ’prentice hand at drafting laws, with preambles, provi- 
sos, and schedules, admirable specimens of legislative litera- 
ture, and beautifully calculated to crush out every growing 
branch of trade and industry. In other countries, where 
time and experience have taught the hard lessons of taxation, 
the effort is to encourage the advancemeut of public officers 
who are watchful, industrious, devoted to the business in 
hand, guarding the interests with which they are charged, 
and adjusting the public burthens to the public good; but 
here such a choice is almost ideal. 

The civil service is not filled by men who try to help 
the merchants and manufacturers, the tax-payers, and the 
producers of the country, but by men who administer the 
laws as if the people were made for the laws, and not as 
though the laws were made for the people—watching for 
technical and legal niceties to trip up the busy industry of 
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the great industrial centres, and intractable as to the obser- 
vation and violations ot forms, no matter how puerile. They 
are like Moliére’s doctor, who would rather see his patients 
die than have them cured by irregular practitioners, or in the 
teeth of their own prescriptions. Trade and manufactures 
may dwindle, commerce may suffer, the revenue may fall off, 
but the officers of the Government pursue their way heedless 
of all about them, forgetting, if they ever knew, that our 
revenue system, or that accidental collocation of taxes and 
laws to enforce them which passes for one, grew up in the 
midst of times of prodigious expansion and inflation, and at 
a period when the demands of the Government, no matter 
how great, could not outstrip the readiness of the tax-paying 
portion of the country to meet them. Now, however, that 
the country, and with it its industry, must return to a nor- 
inal condition, the public servants are the hardest masters. 

A really valuable officer of the civil service must be a 
diflerent sort of a man from this; if he is in the revenue 
department he must watch sacredly the interests of the 
treasury, but he must remember that the treasury is never 
so easily enriched as by a tax which dovs not hinder the 
development of trade and manufactures, which is distributed 
over-so Jarge a mass as to be scarcely felt by individuals, 
which is assessed without injustice and levied without 
oppression, Which prevents frauds without stopping the free 
transit of merchandise, which raises every dollar that it 
should produce, without diminishing production or consump- 
tion, which inereases the resources of the Government by 
fostering the wealth of the country, for the two are insepar- 
able and thrive or decay only together. Until this is as well 
understood by the men in office as it is by the men who pay 
the taxes, no system ean be devised or administered which 
will answer the requirements of the case. Even if a man 
who caa do all this is in oftice, his ability cannot be trans- 
mitted to others unless they are required to learn from him 
his system of doing business; this they will not do unless he 
is rated at his real value; nor can it be ascertained without 
competitive examination, and this ean only be secured by 
making it the condition of appointment to office. 

There cannot be good officers without examination, and 
good men will not offer themselves for examination unless 
it secure them appointments for merit. The subject-matter 
of these examinations may easily be ascertained. There are 
technical matters just as important to officers of the civil 
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service as mathematics to the army, or navigation to the 
navy: a custom-house officer ought to have sufficient knowl- 
edge of commerce to understand the tariff; a revenue 
officer ought to understand the trade or manufactures with 
which he deals; an excise officer must be more or less ¢ 
chemist as well as a mathematician ; in the treasury there 
should be a good master of the laws of political economy ; 
and the rule holds good for every branch of government— 
its diplomatic aud consular representatives abroad, its agents 
in charge of public lands, its postmasters and their subor- 
dinates. 

Some of the best works on the practical parts of what 
are now best known as the ‘ Social Sciences” are the re- 
sults of the studious experience of officers of * The Civil 
Service ;”? Perthes, who wrote the “ Staatsdienst in Preus- 
sen,’ Nebenius, who wrote on banks, Delandre and Bloch, 
who, with a score of others, wrote practical treatises on the 
civil service in France—these were all officers of that very 
civil service, and their knowledge of the practical require- 
ments of the various branches of the administration is as 
much at our command and is as much needed for a right 
understanding of governing here as there. 

The question of applying their system here is twofold ; 
it implies instruction as well as examination—for the one 
makes the other necessary, and unless the first is supplied 
the second cannot be fairly required, nor will it be consid- 
ered a test worth standing unless it be rewarded by appoint- 
ments, permanent and progressive. In Germany, there is no 
other meaus of getting an office under government in its 
civil service, and it has been wittily said that half the nation 
is perpetually busy in examining the other half. In spite of 
the abuse and the ridicule which have been lavished on the 
Beaintenthum, there is no doubt of the fact that to the 
existence of such a system is largely due the other fact, now 
universally acknowledged, that Prussia has become the first 
power in Germany, if not in Europe; and that, too, without 
being foremost in population, wealth, or historical import- 
ance. The superiority of instruction in Prussia, the high 
standard of education and ability prescribed for appointment 
to public office, the rewards of permanence and promotion, 
the position which the civil service holds forth and 
gives to its officers; all this has attracted to its service the 
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best men of Germany, and in turn has done its part to make 
Prussia and Germany “ one and indivisible.’’* 

The civil service was early opened to industry, tal- 
ent, and ambition ; it was kept sacred for merit and capa- 
city, and guarded faithfully from being abused for political 
rewards or personal favour; and it called into it only men 
who really deserved and meant to deserve the places to 
which they were appointed. The change was made in Ger- 
many not so very long ago, for history there and here must 
be measured by a very different standard of time and cireum- 
stances. The result of the old system was described nearly 
a hundred years ago by Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt, a shrewd 
prince, and a man looking ahead of histime. What he says 
of his administration might be fairly put in the mouth of 
any man who sought to make a change for the better in our 
civil service; the German prince of 1776 might be the 
author of our “ Civil Service Bill ;” and what he wrote then 
may well be cited here now : 


“The collection of the revenue, like the other branches of the gov- 
ernment, is entrusted to men who seek office only because they are 
too ignorant, too poor, or too unambitious to do better for themselves; 
they treat the country and its interests, and those of the public, as sur- 
geons treat the bodies brought to them for dissection ; the only ditfer- 
ence is that the experience which doctors get at the expense of the dead 
tor the benefit of the living, the revenue officers seek at the cost of life 
to the trade and commerce with which they have to do. Their first and 
last thought is to get all they can and as quickly as they ean, without 
once considering the object or effeet of taxes, or the resu!t of their 
way of levying them; they never think of consulting with those over 
whom they are put as tax-gatherers, for if they did, their suggestions 
would be disregarded by their superiors in office, and advice would be 
treated as a presumption, and as if they took for granted ignorance on the 
part of heads of bureaux, or wanted to supersede them. 

“High and low treat sources of taxation as a sort of ‘anima vilis ;° 
never seeking to correct the faults of the system or to take advice from, 
or to give encouragement to, the tax-payers. Those of them who have 
by experience or study of other systems acquired knowledge enough to 
improve our own laws and application of them, are reproached by the 
ignorant, the jealous, and the rivals in office, until they are discouraged, 
and are forced to give up even the suggestion or the hope of reform, to 
submit rather than to see their proposals rejected by the ill-will, or if 
tried, fail through the ignorance or the presumption of those who are 
made their judges.” 





© In comparing the system of France with that of Prussia, M. Jules Bastide 
awards the palm of superiority to the latter, its source being the careful and 
thorough instruction afforded by the Prussian Government : 

‘En premier lieu, l’armée, telle qu'elle existe, coute un million par jour, 
pour nous donner une puissance effective moins grande que celle de la Prusse, 
dont le budget tout entier n’atteint pas le chiffre de notre budget de li guerre. 
Qui done oserait soutenir qu'il n'y a pas la des économies a faire applicables 
in U'education nationale ?"’ 
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Such was the condition of public affairs in the German 
States then—and what a contrast is that which is exhibited 
there now! Aftera variety of unsuccessful efforts to amend 
and reform, it was finally done by beginning at the begin- 
ning, by establishing schools for instruction in the sciences 
and in the details of government, by requiring examination 
as preliminary to appointment ; by prescribing further studies 
in subordinate office, and subsequent examination in regular 
succession, a8 a condition of promotion ; and finally by mak- 
ing the highest offices the reward of services in the employ- 
ment of the Government. 

The practical working of this system has made it almost 
a second nature now in Germany; training in schools is 
adapted to its requirements; the preliminary examina- 
tious are necessarily almost exclusively theoretical, but 
the successive tests are more and more practical, and 
are accompanied by proofs of ability in the discharge 
of the duties entrusted to the candidates. There are thus 
three kinds of tests—of knowledge, of ability, and of experi- 
euce—applied to measure the fitness, the capacity, and the 
merit of those who seek, and of those who, having obtained, 
desire promotion in the civil service. Given officers with 
acknowledged claims upon the confidence of the Government 
and the respect of the public, there follows a civil service 
which draws to itself the best men of the country, and serves 
both alike to their profit and honour. 

The law which regulates the civil service according to 
merit is the death-blow to the old fashion of hereditary office- 
holding, and to the new mischief of political appointments. 
Ignorance is put where it belongs, always below industry 
and knowledge. Officers of the civil service, instead of being 
the poor lawyers, doctors, ministers, or merchants who have 
not brains or industry enough to succeed in their proper 
professions, will be equal to the best men in them. The 
moral force of the Government increases in proportion to 
the capacity of the men in its service; the more they are 
held in esteem by the public, the more will their successors 
and associates be men of talent and the more in earnest in 
devoting their talent to it. Being discriminative and wise in 
the choice of men for office is advisable both for the public and 
for its chief servants ; a secretary of a department who has able 
and competent subordinates in every branch of his business 
(and no man can say that our present system, or want of 
system rather, furnishes either the guarantee or the means of 
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securing and keeping them) is sure of a strong hold on the 
country. 

Twice at least in the history of France do we see 
instances of the safety of a whole nation dependent on the 
genius of the men who governed it. Colbert and Napoleon 
were the two men whose whole secret of power was in 
seeking and finding at any price the man who just fitted the 
office he bad to fill. The politics of our time seem to consist 
in giving men the places they want, without much regard 
to their fitness or to the interests of the country* which, after 
all, is dependent on its public servants, their conduct and 
ability. Discussion, and opposition to the measures of the 
Government are much more to be feared on the part of 
ignorant and indifferent officers than from men of education 
and experience, who have zeal tempered by esprit de corps, 
and ambition regulated by a sense of the responsibility 
entrusted to them. Why should not the civil service be 
bound together by some such tie as that which unites the 
officers of the army and navy, the members of the learned 
professions, the chiefs of our great commercial houses, and 
the leaders in great industrial enterprises? That tie is the 
education which they have received together and shared with 
one another, the practical experience they have had, the dif- 
ficulties they have met and overcome, and the success they 
have attained. But our army of revenue, customs, post- 
office department—all branches, in short, of the civil service— 
is made up of men who start from no common ground, have 
no community of opinions, are personally strangers, and act 
each according to his own notion. 

If all these men received a political education and came 
into office on condition of some scientific knowledge of their 
duties ; if they worked together with a view to examination 
and promotion by merit ; if they had that mutual sympathy 
which the same studies and the same requirements create, 
there would be that esprit de corps which gives strength to 
government; there would be a civil service powerful by its 
unity, by the strength of public opinion of its labours and its 
ability, and capable of governing and sustaining itself in the 
government against political crusades in the newspapers and 








© The best, or rather the worst, illustrations of this we cin recall at the mo- 
ment are, the Postmaster General of the United States and the Postmaster of 
New York, the very functionaries who, wbove all others, ought to be qualified 
for their positions. 
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in Congress. Such a reform as this would give the Govern- 
ment a stronghold and a strong right arm to defend it. 

To direct the civil affairs of such a country as ours, which 
has as much need of leadership as an army, there is needed 
strength te put the country into the path of progress, to 
keep it there by levelling and clearing all obstructions. 
Congress is necessarily the. great sheet- anchor, but the civil 
service is the crew, of the ship of state, and for it we must 
recruit all available strength, and keep it up to the highest 
standard by opening it to merit from all sides. 

There need be no fear that men gotten so into the civil ser- 
vice would be too ambitious to keep in it; captains do not 
leave the army because they think they ought to be gen- 
erals ; they feel the honor of the place they occupy and of 
the merit of filling it well; the higher the grade of talent 
and ability, the better satisfied will those officers be who 
attain it, and who are therefore sure of being rewarded by 
permanent, even if it be modest, office. 

It is not enough for civil servants to be honest ; honesty 
is a great recommendation, but not the only one ; they must 
have such superiority, and there must be such general coufi- 
dence in it, that the public at large recognizes their merit, 
and the fact that there is room for talent and capacity, but 
none for political intrigue or favour. The establishment of a 
system of preliminary studies and competitive examination 
may be made complete by requiring public instruction at 
schools and colleges, and by limiting the choice of officers to 
those who have pursued such studies. Then promotion must 
be made on such conditions as require candidates for it to show 
that they have gone on learning their new duties and fitting 
themselves for the proper exercise of them. It will not do to 
repeat the troubles of our professional men, who never study 
after they have graduated; no man works, either in youth or 
age, unless he has an object in view or within his reach. On 
the other hand, the Government which has all its appoint- 
ments blocked out for it by its political supporters, will take 
little interest in testing their capacity or in providing for their 
instruction. 

The true method of giving the civil service a permanent 
basis and a sound organization is competitive examination 
and the reward of office to the men best fitted for it. The 
Secretaries of the Army and Navy are not likely to complain 
that their officers are not as well up in their work as the officers 
of the other departments of the Government, and our require 
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ments in the civil service are not less than those in the army 
and navy. The Government will every year require a con- 
siderable number of civil officers, and if they are chosen for 
merit, it will soon be easy to determine the extent and kind 
of knowledge required for each of its appointments. The 
grade can be raised with the increase of applicants, and its 
choice can be assured by careful examination. Without sacri- 
ficing any good man, without expense of great schools of its 
own, the system of competitive ex: amination will make a 
constant emulation among young men of ability and in- 
dustry, which can be kept alive by successive reforms and 
increasing the tests of every promotion. The harder the 
examination, the more the merit of succeeding in it, and the 
larger the class who will be inspired by honest ambition to 
attempt it. All who do so will have an equal chance, for 
politics or friends will no longer make a weak man strong 
or a strong man weak. The higher the test, too, the larger 
the number who try it; every time the standard of examina- 
tion for admission to West Point or Annapolis is raised, there 
is a large addition to the class, for the very difficulty of 
success makes success honourable. 

Of the effect of such a system on our political morality it 
can hardly ke necessary to speak. Every intelligent member 
of Congress, every head of a department, knows from sad ex- 
perience the miseries of appointments that are made on 
political and personal recommendations ; intrigue, corrup- 
tion, deception, be the means what it may, the result is the 
same for the country. What a contrast would be presented 
if good conduet and ability, established by careful tests, were 
made the criterion! Make that the only way of getting an 
office, and it would diminish the number of applicants and 
increase the capacity of those who apply in enormous pro- 
portions. Make the road safe and honest, and it will be 
filled with men who avoid it as matters now stand. Now- 
a-days, the time which a man ought to spend in fitting him- 
self for office, is spent in getting it; the time that ought to 
be spent, when he has got it, in learning its duties, is spent 
in trying to keep it, or to get a better oue. Adopt tie 
system of competitive examination, and it puts every man 
on his mettle to do his best, by giving him a reward for his 
merit. 

This best need not be anything impossible, out of reach, 
or out of proportion to the duties of the office for which 
the examination is ordered. It will not change all the men 
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now in the employment of the Gevernment for others ; it 
will simply make the good ones work at the kind of employ- 
ment for which they are fittest, and their industry, ability, 
and zeal will do the rest. The country will gain by the loss of 
the incompetent, and by replacing them with men who are 
competent and respected for their ability ; it will gain by 
the improved education of those who fit themselves for 
office but do not get it; their deficiencies will be counter- 
balanced by what they have learned, and the political knowl- 
edge and education of the masses will be sensibly inereased 
and distributed, for it will take a good deal of knowledge 
to fail, even if it take more to succeed in passing an examina- 
tion. Above all, however, is the importance of securing a 
permanent establishment to administer the revenues of the 
country. 

To regulate the expenses of the Government it is neces- 
sary tohave knowledge and experience of the taxation, the 
revenue, the national income in all its sources. To make 
the decisions of revenue officers respectable and authorita- 
tive, they must be men of tried and admitted ability ; they 
must have a right to public confidence on the strength of 
their talent and experience, Then there is the encourage- 
ment to officers of the civil service, if they are stimulated 
by seeing the high places of their department open 
to them, as the reward of their services, while now 
they serve for years as subordinates, only to see the higher 
positions filled by a succession of political appointments of 
every party. The same rule which will make our revenue 
system wholesome will work well in every other branch of 
the Government ; each department, instead of being made 
up of isolated appointments, will make an arm of the service, 
aud the whole will consolidate and include in it the strength 
and ability of the country ; just as in business of every 
kindin private hands, the men who begin at the bottom 
work with a will, because they work for promotion and for 
a certain employment. Few of them can of course get the 
high offices, but every man will share in the hopes and 
chanees of getting them, and this hope will inspire them 
with that ambition which always does something, and that 
emulation which always keeps doing. 

Look at the requirements and the opportunities offered in 
diplomatic and consular appointments. Diplomacy is not 
one of the simplest acts of government—it requires a 
knowledge of precedents, of laws, of men, inwhich the new 
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comers are nearly always beaten, not from want of ability, 
but from want of experience, for no man can get up such 
knowledge on a day’s notice. Look at the importance of 
commercial treaties and the necessity of being well informed 
as to all the questions of trade and manufactures, and the 
way in which they affect each other, in countries that are 
rivals for the business of their own or othermarkets. A good 
commercial treaty may be the making of the fortune and 
greatness of a whole country. 

The differences in the tariff, or the disadvantages of one 
tax over another may secure to one country the exclusive 
control of some branches of trade at the expense of others, 
and we have seen only lately what wonderful discoveries in 
the working of our own revenue system were made by the 
application of scientific knowledge and inquiry to the condi- 
tion of the country. We see every day the mischiefs tht in- 
experience in making revenue laws has produced, and we 
hesitate to correct them lest we make new blunders. 

The organization of a Board to examine candidates for 
appointment to the civil service will of itself form a school of 
instruction for men who, although not intending to be appli- 

sants for office under Government, wish to acquire such 
knowledge of political sciences as will fit them for legis- 
lators, for financiers, for the management of banks and com- 
mercial establishments ; special schools will in turn supply 
instruction, and extend and infuse general knowledge on the 
subjects that have been most neglected. This neglect is now 
bringing about its own punishment. Change and incapacity 
are the vices of offices and employment, public and private. 

Public examination, once established as a general rule, will 
soon subdivide itself according to the details of every depart- 
ment of the Government. These details will be settled by 
the necessities of the office, just as a merchant or bank or 
railroad gets the men it wants as it wants them. Once got, 
the questions of service, promotion, and examination will be 
easily regulated. The civil service will settle down very 
much as our volunteer force became an army; the men 
learn when they are fit to be privates and when they can 
fairly aspire to be officers; and the higher they aim, the 
better they like the appointments to be made on merit and 
the merit to be ascertained by severe tests. Then the sub- 
divisions will be as distinct as ever, and infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and staff corps do not require more distinet educa- 
tion, training, and examination than the internal revenue, 
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the tariff, the post office, the treasury, the land office, the 
patent office require especial talent and knowledge. 

To choose fit men for examiners will of course be no 
easy task, but difficult things are not impossible. It will not 
do to choose only professors, for they will want too much 
book-knowledge ; nor only old officers of the civil service, 
for they will insist too much on practical knowledge, whic! 
ean be got only by experience, although to them it may be 
like a second nature; nor will writers of books and the 
inventors of theories of government, finance, revenue, do 
alone. A wise admixture* will produce the best results, and 
fortunately office is too easily got and too lightly held not to 
be the experience of men who will fairly represent all these 
classes, 

But the reform of the civil service will not end with 
the introduction of competitive examination. In its train 
will follow measures to organize public offices so as to dimin- 
ish the number of employés, to increase the salaries so as 
to make the labourer, worthy of his hire, sure of getting what 
he deserves, to require of the smallest number of competent 
men the largest amount of skilled labour for a reasonable and 
proportioned salary, instead of distributing a vast sum of 
money, as at present, to a large number of men, and creating 
a class of hungry, lazy men, discouraged from work by poor 
pay, and kept in office only by being unfitted for other work. 
Seniority of service should have its reward, but not at the 
expense of younger talent. Employment should be as per- 
manent as it is in private business concerns, so that a man 
may make up his mind to serve the Government as he would 
a corporation or a merchant, reasonably satisfied that good 
conduct will ensure good treatment. 





© The great stumbling block is to make such an admixture, since, from the 
nature of our institutions, we are as liable to have incompetent examiners 
foisted on us as ince mnpetent postmasters, Incompetcnt assessors, incompetent col- 
lectors, &c., and for exactly the same reason. It is to be feared that the same 
party who would recommend an ignoramus for any of these offices would 
also recommend him for the position of examiner; and if he can get one 
important appointment, why not another? Surely astupid, ignorant examine: 
could not do more public mischief than a stupid, ignorant postmaster or col- 
lector. Thus, for example, we have inspectors ot public schools in all our 
large cities, but who can make them competent for their duties’ Who can 
prevent their being appointed on account of their political influence, without 
any regard to their intelligence, or even their moral character ’ 

But it is not the less true that Mr. Jenckesis entitled to much eredit for the 
efforts he has made to produce a reformation in our Civil Service. His speech, 
made in support of his Bill, elaborately and ably discusses the whole subject, 
and will impress every thoughtful person who reads it with the conviction that 
if all our legislators were as intelligent, energic, and honest as he, the Congress 
of the United States would have a very different prestige from what it has 
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But all these reforms depend on first securing good men 
by proper tests. How can the number of appointments be 
reduced unless the work is done by men of ability? How 
can seniority be rewarded unless it deserves it and is c capable 
of it? How ean public office be made certain and safe 
against change unless, instead of political favour, we make real 
merit the ground of appointment, and examination the test 
of promotion? Establish this, and a peaceful revolution will 
be effected, which will save our country millions of money, and 
do more to secure it peace, tranquillity, prosperity, and hap- 
pi iness than any battles that have been or are yet to be fought 
out, either on the field or at the ballot-box. Make the civil 
service what it ought to be, and it makes the Government 
strong, the people safe, and the future of the country bright 


indeed. 


IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
BELLES-LET®RES, 


Story of Doom, and Other Poems. By Jean INcetow. 16mo, pp. 290. 


boston: Roberts Brothers. 1867. 


More than once we have recommended some of the effusions of Miss 
Ingelow to our readers as pretty and agreeable; and there are pieces in 
the present volume which are equally pleasing. Apart from the fact 
that we are always unwilling to find fault with the efforts of a lady, 
especially those of one who evidently means well, and whose influence is 
salu tary, it is beyond question that the present author is entitled to 
consideration for her intrinsic merits. The difficulty i is, that she has now 
attempted too much. Not content with the credit of writing some pretty 
ballads and other minor pieces, she aspires to become an epic poet, and 
goes back to antediluvian times for her personages. Weare sorry for this 
beeause hitherto she had been very fortunate. 

It is true that her own countrymen have bestowed but a very 
limited amount of admiration on her poems; the general estimate 
amongst them is that they are passably attractive, in an age in 
which there islittle poetry. But no sooner do her poems appear in this 
country than she is placed in the first rank of poets; nay, some of 
ourcrities had her a Sappho, a Moore, and a Byron combined before any 
work of hers had time to appear on this side of the Atlantic! Now the 
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same gentlemen compare her to Milton,Tasso, and Camoens, because she has 
written her ‘“‘Story of Doom,” and we have no doubt that a large num- 
ber of honest people believe there is some justice in the comparison. 

All this is very fortunate for Miss Ingelow, for if it is not 
exactly genuine fame it will pass for it, with most people, at least 
for a few months, perhaps a few years. Assuming that it is 
fame, it is but right she should know how much of it she owes her 
enterprising American publishers. We can assure her that she 
owes them a great deal; or if she is not indebted dircetly to themselves, 
she is indebted to the critic of their establishment—the gentleman who so 
ably and skilfully ‘* manages” the American press, and punishes those who 
do not praise her on the right key. But we fear it will puzzle even him 
to cause the “Story of Doom” to be read in any wider circle than among 
the critics whom he inspires by—his genius. 

It is much to be regretted that the lady did not first try her hand 
with a small epic—such as Tom Thumb might be supposed to read; 
for it is far too serious an affair to give us nine bovks at once. A 
modern tragedy in five acts is rather a formidable thing; we have seldom 
the patience or power of endurance to wade through such a performance, 
even when duty requires us; and we confess we would rather read 
three of the longest and dullest tragedies we have seen within the 
last twelvemonth than the nine books of Miss Ingelow’s “ Story of Doom,”’ 
Not that it is all dreary ; we regard it, indeed, as very much like a desert ; 
but there are oases in it—amusing, if not refreshing spots; and yet we can- 
not say we have any reason to believe that they are intended for sueh— 
we mean those passages in which the Antediluvians are made to speak so 
familiarly about love, murder, woman’s rights, lords, bed curtains, &c., 
Xe, 

Miss Ingelow does not begin her epic exactly like Homer, Virgil, or 
Milton. Doubtless she thought the method of those old fogies too hack- 
neyed ; at all events she has obeyed the ‘laws’ of Cottle, Tupper, Lowell, 
et hoe genus omne, much more than those of Plato, Horace, or Boileau, 
Be this as it may, it seems that all future poets who attempt to surpass 


their contemporaries must commence their chefs-d’e@ucres as tullows : 


“* Niloiya said to Noah, ‘ What aileth thee, 
My master, unto whom is my desire, 
The father of my sons He answered her, 
‘Mother of many children, I have heard 
The Voice again.’ * Ab, me!’ she saith, * ah, me! 
Whatspake it’? Niloiya sighed.’’—P. 100, 


Everybody knows that Noah was “the master-builder,” * the ship- 
wright,” &e., &., and that Niloiya was his better half. It was not 


strange then that, as the poet tells us, the hero’s heart was “ sad in 
him” when he heard so tender a speech as that just quoted : 
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“« This when the Master-builder heard, his heart 
Was sad in him, the while he sat at home 
And rested after toil. The steady rap 
O* the shipwright’s hammer sounding up the vale 
Did seem to mock him ; but her distaff down 
Niloiya laid, and to the doorplace went, 
Parted the purple covering seemly hung 
Before it, and let in the crimson light 
Of the descending sun. Then looked he forth,— 
Looked, and beheld the hollow where the ark 


Was a-preparing.’’—!’. 100. 


After a little more of this kind—a dozen lines or so—the dialogue be- 
tween “the great shipwright” and his wife is resumed, and it is continued 
throughout the whole book. Sometimes the twain become excited; but 
just when a battle seems almost inevitable, the lady submits, and all is 
peace and harmony for half an hour or so, when another argument en- 
sues. Niloiyais by no means pleased at the idea of “ rolling among the 
furrows of the unquiet, dreadful sea”; she would much rather remain on 
terra firma, if only to have a pleasant gossip now and then with her 
neighbours. Her pertinacity in running down nautical affairs rather 


irritates the ‘shipwright,’ and he “ sets down his foot” as follows: 


* He saith again : ‘I pray thee, woman, peace, 
For thou wiltenter, when that day appears, 
The fateful ship.’ ’’—P. 102. 


The ladies of the present day are very apt to pout, if they do nothing 
worse, when addressed in this curt, commanding fashion; but it seems 
that the more their antediluvian sisters were rebuked for having too 
much to say, the more gentle, if not the more silent, did they become. 
From this it would seem that the Deluge has done the sex more harm 
than good, and yet our Anglo-Saxon ancestors must have had great faith 
in cold water, when they enacted a law authorizing every honest hus- 
band who was troubled with a scolding wife, to duck her in the nearest 
pond until she made a solemn promise in the presence of two credible 
witnesses that she would keep her tongue quiet in the future. At all 
events Niloiya consents to enter the ship when she finds the ‘shipwright’ 
will have it so; very few yield with so good a grace at the present day; 
jt almost seems as if Niloiya had studied Chestertield’s ‘Principles of Polite- 
ness.’ We should like to know what modern lady would make so hand- 
someand agreeable a reply to her husband as the following, when forced 
by him on the “ dreadful sea ” 

* «My lord,’ quoth she, *T will. 
But 0, good sir, be sure of this, be sure 
The Master calleth ; for the time is long 
That thou hast warned the world : thou art but here 
Tiree days; the song of welcoming but now 


Is ended. I behold thee, Iam glad ; 
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And wilt thou go again? Husband, I say, 

Be sure who ’t is that calleth ; O, be sure, 

Be sure. My mother’s ghost came up last night, 

Whilst I thy beard, held in my hands did kiss, 

Leaning anear thee, wakeful through my love, 

And watchful ofthee till the moon went down.’ ’’—P. 103, 

Further on they engage inan argument about Adam and his children. 
It seems the latter despised the father of mankind, because he “ compass- 
ed not the learning of his sons’—that is, in plain English, they became 
so learned that he could no longer understand them; and then they 
treated him as a stupid, ignorant old fellow. ‘* The great shipwright” 
did not think that this was exactly proper : 

“ Ay,’’ quoth the Master ; ‘ but they did amiss 
When they despised their father: knowest thou that?’’—P. 104. 

Of course, she could not contradict directly ; but she reminds her spouse 
that Adam was a ninny—a dotard, who had no will of his own ; and the 
inference is that no son or daughter of spirit could help despising such a 
father : 

‘Sure he was foolisher,’’ Niloiya saith, 

‘ Than any that came after. Furthermore, 
He had not heart nor courage for to rule 

He let the mastery fall from his slack hand. 
Had not our glorious mother still borne up 
His weakness, chid with him, and sat apart, 
And listened, when the fit came over him 
To talk on hislost garden, he had sunk 
Into the slave of slaves.’’—Pp. 104, 105. 

It seems “our glorious mother” behaved much better after all than 
is generally supposed, She set an excellent example in “ bearing up the 
weakness” of her husband; it was he and not she who wasfrail; in other 
words, he was the weaker vessel, she the stronger; and yet there are 
those at the present day who pretend that women are not in every respect 
equal to men! Be this as it may, Niloiya continues to argue until her 
husband is wearied and begs to be excused; he wants to go to bed and 
sleep, in order that he may be the better able next Cay to proceed with 
the building of the ship, &c. 

“* The Master said, 
* ] will not hear thee talk thereof ; my beart 
Is sick for all this wicked world. Fair wife, 
I am right weary. Call thy slaves to thee, 
And bid that they prepare the sleeping-place. 
O would that I might rest!’ ’—P. 113. 

This had the desired effect—Niloiya was silent, at least for a minute 
or two; then she resumed and was as voluble and long-winded as ever, 
until at last she had the argument to herself, for the first book ends with 
one of her speeches. Now, if Miss Ingelow had stopped at this we could 
have excused her ambition; but the infliction of eight books more of 
the same sort is really too much! 
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The Tent on the Beach, and Other Poems. By Joun Greentear Whittier. 
16mo, pp. 172. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 


We have always regarded Whittier as the most agreeable of our min- 
strels. Itistrue that there are some of his poems which, in our opinion, 
have little merit—scarcely any poetry; but there are others which are un- 
surpassed in their kind. We haveread no collection of his which does not 
embrace sufficient of the latter character to induce us to overlook its de- 
fects; nor does the volume now before us form an exception. The prin- 
cipal poem, from which it derives its title, breathes a lofty sp‘rit, and, 
at the same time, it is as simple as a nursery tale. 

It consists of a series of fragments of very unequal merit, rather loosely 
put together; but this apparent carelessness has a charm of its own, 
which it is difficult to overcome. The transition from the solemn Spen- 
serian stanza to the sprightly, musical iambic is very pleasing. But 
the thonghts are such as would be poetical in any form of verse, nay, 
even in plain prose ; not because they are either new or striking, but be- 
cause they possess that indefinable fascination which is inseparable from 
true inspiration. Some of these fragments remind us of the finest lyrical 
episodes in modern poetry. This is true of “The Dead Ship of Harps- 
well,” of which the following two stanzas will serve as a specimen : 

‘* She rounds the headland’s bristling pines ; 
“he threads the isle-set bay : 
No spur of breeze can speed her on, 
Nor ebb of tide delay. 
Old men still walk the Isle of Orr 
Who tell her date and name, 
Old shipwrights sit in Freeport yards 
Who hewed her oaken frame. 
‘* What weary doom of baffled quest, 
Thou sad sea-ghost, is thine ? 
What makes thee in the haunts of home 
A wonder and a sign? 
No foot is on thy silent deck, 
Upon thy helm no hand ; 
No ripple hath the soundless wind 
That smites thee from tbe land !""—Pp. 86, 87, 

There is not a passage of the same length in the idyls of Tennyson more 
beautiful, or more poetical than this. The story of Abraham Davenport 
is another charming fragment. Brief as it is it contains some veritable 
gems. Thus, in speaking of the ocean our poet proceeds in the following 
strain: 

‘ They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 
And all the listening hil's of earth 
Take upthe song they sing. 
“« The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine ; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 4 
She pours her sacred wiae.’’—P. 105. 
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Yet another gem is the episode of the Brother of Mercy. It isthe sad 
and affecting story of Piero Luca, porter of the Pitti at Florence. While 
Piero lies sick on his mat, with a barefooted monk of La Certosa by his 
side trying to console him, he hears the brotherhood of Mercy, to which he 


belongs, passing on one of their usual errands of goodness and charity, 
and faintly exclaims: 


“ Woe is me! 

This day for the first time in forty years 

In vain the bell hath sounded in my ears, 

Calling me with my brethren of the mask, 

Beggar and prince alike, to some new task 

Of love or pity, —haply from the street 

To bear a wretch plague-stricken, or, with feet 

Hushed to the quickened ear and feverish brain 

To tread the crowded lazaretto’s floors, 

Down the long twilight of the corridors, 

*Midst tossing arms and faces full of pain, 

I lowed the work : it was its own reward.’"—P. 53. 

After he has given full vent to his feelings the monk tries to soothe him, 

tolling him that his work is now done, his toil over; that itis not as a 
servant, but as a guest he will enter heaven ; and that no tears or sor- 


row will mar the perfect bliss that awaits him among the angels and 
saints. Piero, instead of being comforted, tosses about restlessly on his 
sick pillow. There is much more of human nature than orthodoxy in the 
language which he is made to utter in reply to the monk; but it is not 


the less poetical on this account : 


‘“ Miserable me! 
I am too poor for such grand company 
The crown would be too heavy for this gray 
Old head ; and God forgive me if I say 
It would be hard to sit there night and day, 
Like an image in the Tribune, doing naught 
With these hard hands, that all my life have wrought, 
Not for bread only, but for pity’s sake. 
I'm dull at prayers: I could not keep awake, 
Counting my beads. Mine’s but a crazy head, 
Searce worth the saving, tf all else be dead, 
And if one goes to heaven without a heart, 
God knows he leaves behind his better part. 
I love my fellow-men ; the worst I know 
I would do good to.”’—Pp. 54, 55. 


These are noble sentiments, and they are characteristic of the Quaker 
poet. In short, “The Tent on the Beach” is worth all the “ Poems,” 
whether by male or female writers, that have been republished in this 
country within the last year, with the sole exception of those of Tennyson. 
Nor do we think there ismore melody or sweetness in the English lau- 
reate than in Whittier. We strongly suspect that if the latter were an 
Englishman he would be preferred by Her Majesty to the former for his 
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tenderness and pathos, and, above all, for his broad, earnest, human sym- 
pathy. If he is not preferred by his own countrymen to any other New 
England poet it is because he is too modest, and has too much honesty to 
belong, as an active member, to any society of mutual admiration. 

Two or three of the “‘ National Lyrics” and “ Occasional Poems” in the 
present collection are very good; although the best of them are inferior 
to any of those fine morceauz in the ** Tent on the Beach” to which we have 
invited attention. The lyric * What the Birds Said” is, however, in the 
right vein. Had this been the production of some foreign minstrel—male 
or female—ouar critics would have been in ecstasies with it. But it is part- 
ly political; and Mr. Whittier, like most other poets, ancient as well as 
modern, is rarely, if ever, happy when he attempts to blend poetry with 
politics, He makes a nearer approach to success in “ What the Birds 
Said” than in any other effort which we can recall. The great defect of 
the poem is that its tendency is to perpetuate strife; although we readily 
acquit the author of having written in any such. spirit. We feel con- 
vinced that his wish is to “cast oil on the troubled waters” rather than 
give any aid to those who would always have North and South as hateful 
to each other as the Turks and the Russians. Had the question in the fol- 
lowing stanza been answered in a different manner the poem would have 
been 1ouch better as such, and it would have done more good North and 
South: 

‘** And heard and saw ye only wrong 
And pain,’’ I cried, “ O wing-worn flocks ?”’ 

‘* We heard,’’ they sang, ‘‘ the freedman’s song, 
The crash of Slavery’s broken locks !’’—P, 120. 


The lyric “To the Thirty-ninth Congress” is marked by similar 
defects, although it would be unjust to deny that it has merit. It opens 
much Jess promisingly than the Bird song, but ends more _philo- 
sophically, as well as u.ore charitably, and more poetically. The first 
four stanzas of the address to Congress show the spirit in which the 
whole is written: 

‘*O people chosen ! are ye not 
Likewise the chosen of the Lord, 
To do his will and speak his word ? 


From the loud thunder-storm of war 
Not man alone hath called ye forth, 
But he, the God of all the earth * 


The torch of vengeance in your hands 
He quenches ; unto Him belongs 
The solemn recompense of wrongs. 


Enough of blood the land has seen, 
And not by cell or gallow-stair 
’ Shall ye the way of God prepare.” —P. 13%. 
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Far be it from us to deny that there were good men in the Thir- 
ty-ninth Congress; but were there not also some bad men? And 
was it not the rabble, ratherthan the Lord,that chose the latter? We 
are not aware that the ministers of any religious creed maintain that 
God calls gamblers, vendors of whiskey and lager beer, pugilists, &c., to 
be legislators, and prefixes to their names the term “ Honorable.’ But be 
this as itmay, Mr. Whittier deserves to be a much more general favorite 
with his countrymen than he is. 





EDUCATION, 


1, Mitchell's New Primary Geography.—2. Mitchell's New School Atlas. 
—3. Mitchells New Intermediate Geography.—4. Mitchell's New 
School Geography.—5. Mitchel?s New Ancient Geography. Philadel- 
phia: E. H. Butler & Co, 1867, 

WE have carefully examined this series and can confidently recom- 
mend it. No one can be said to be educated who does not understand 
geography. There are few topics introduced even in ordinary conversa- 
tion among intelligent people, which do not involve a knowledge of it to 
a greater or less extent. We can understand no history, ancient or modern, 
without being acquainted with the geography of the country which 
forms its subject ; nor can we understand either the political or commer- 
cial relations of any nation to another without knowing the boundaries 
of both—what sea, river, or mountain range separates them, how far 
they are asunder, how is one most easily approached from the other by 
sea or land. And it is a kind of knowledge which is as interesting as it 
is useful. But it requires not a little time and labour to acquire the neces- 
sary amount of it; this causes many to neglect it. Whoever therefore 
facilitates the study of it may be regarded as a public benefactor. 

That Mr. Mitchell, the author of this series, has done so will be readily 
admitted by any unprejudiced, intelligent person who takes the trouble to 
examine it. Each work possesses peculiar merits, and contains more in- 
formation presented in an attractive form than we find in any other 
similar work of equal extent. It always affords us pleasure to call atten- 
tion to books of this character, because we feel that we serve the cause 
of education in doing so; and we think our readers will do us the jus- 
tice to admit that it is not our habit to recommend inferior text-books, 
no matter whence they come, or who is their author or publisher. 

The “ New Primary” is admirably calculated for the young people 
for whom it is intended, The definitions are simple, concise, and appro- 
priate; the principles of the science are presented in natural order as the 
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youthful mind is capable of understanding them, without any superfiu- 
ous or ambiguous words. The maps, of which there are twenty, are new, 
accurately engraved, and well coloured. The pictorial illustrations are 
the best we have seen in any similar work, and there is an abundance of 
them—yet not one that we would have omitted, so skilfully has the 
author made his selections. 

The “New Intermediate Geography” possesses the same general 
characteristics, but in a more highly developed form. This, indeed, is 
quite an elaborate and tasteful work. It contains twenty-three copper- 
plate maps, engraved in a style much superior to that of the school maps 
in general use at the present day. The pictorial engravings are of a still 
higher grade; these are well calculated to attract the young student by 
themseives; and there are none of them which do not convey more or less 
information; while many of them are more instructive and make a much 
deeper impression on the mind than whole pages of letter-press descrip- 
tion. The geographical and statistical tables at the end are of great 
value; they exhibit a vast improvement, in extent, variety, and accuracy, 
on the best we have seen in any similar work that has fallen into our 
hands either in Europe or America. Another useful feature of the work 
is its copious pronouncing vocabulary. 

The ** New School Geography” is intended for more advanced classes, 
and accordingly it is a larger work; it is accompanied with an Atlas 
containing forty-four copper-plate maps compiled evidently from the best 
and most recent authorities. The geographical and statistical tables 
given at the end of the “ New School Atlas” are still more copious than 


’ 


those of the * Intermediate,” arid its pronouncing vocabulary is large in 
proportion. Any intelligent youth having these two works could easily 
learn geography without the aid of any teacher. We wish that many of 
our members of Congress would study them for one month; they would 
really derive more ideas from them than they ever had before, and they 
would not so often render themselves ridiculous as they do by the utter 
ignorance which they display of the relative positions of nations, and of 
their comparative political and commercial advantages and disadyan- 
tages. 

But the * New Ancient Geography” we could not recommend to this 
class; it would be Greek and Latin to them, and it might therefore as 
well be Chinese. This is well calculated for colleges as well as academies 
and high schools. It isa handsome duodecimo volume of nearly three 
hundred and forty pages, and the matter which it contains embraces all 
that is really useful and good in the larger foreign works which bear the 
same title. It is,in a word, worthy of standing at the head of all the 
works on modern geography which we have briefly described above. 
The whole series is elegantly printed in clear, legible type on good paper. 
We think that the educational publishers of New York would do well to 
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examine both its contents and its style of “ getting up,” if they do not 
want Philadelphia to carry off the palm of excellence in that important 
department. 


Cirs lur and Catalogue of the Law School of the University of Albany, 

for the year 1866-7. 

Tue claims of other subjects have compelled us to omit our annual 
article on college commencements in our present number, by rendering it 
impossible for us to devote the necessary attention to it. But it shall not 
be forgotten. Our readers may rely upon it that no threats or frowns 
from any clique or party, religious or irreligious, will prevent us from sub- 
jecting to public ridicule and contempt those who, without sufficient 
education or culture to conduct a respectable primary school, foist them- 
selves on the public, like other charlatans, as “ faculties” of colleges ; so 
that there are scarcely any academies or seminaries at the present day ; 
nearly all are colleges and universities, 

Even girls of fifteen who scarcely understand the rudiments of an 
English education are taught to believe that a boarding school is vulgar, 
that a college is the only thing to make “finished ladies” of them. We 
have before us quite a pile of the catalogues and prospectuses of this 
class of institutions, male and female, and we promise our readers that 
we will make use of them before long in a manner that will afford some 
amusement, and, we trust, do some good at the same time. 

Sut until we can devote due attention to this matter, and get a few 
more specimens of the fine “ inducements” held out by the class who pre- 
tend that it is their mission to teach boys and girls, especially the latter, 
what they do not know themselves, we must create no jealousy among 
the good, bad, or indifferent literary institutions. We shall not even 
mention a school on the present occasion but the Zaw School of the Uni- 
versity of Albany, which, in the present case, may be regarded by both 
male and female colleges as a neutral territory, ready to afford an asylum ~ 
to the “ graduates” of either when they desire to have a practical knowl- 
edge of what good old Juvenal means by the lines— 


Dic igitur quid caussidicis civilia prestent 
Officia et magno comites in fasce libelli ? * 


It is true we are by no means sure that Professor Dean would admit 
the graduates even of the most pretentious of our metropolitan ladies’ 
colleges. Although no one is more polite than he to the sex—at least to 
the modest portion of it—we suspect he would regard our New York 
alumne as rather a disturbing element in his Moot Courts. But we are 
convinced that if any one could make respectable lawyers of them he 
would, 





* Sat. vii., 106. 
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But enough of the college ladies for the present. Wespeak of the Law 
School of the Albany University for no other purpose than to remind 
educated and talented young gentlemen in all parts of the United States 
of the superior character of this institution, for we have indicated its 
peculiar merits in former numbers of this journal, We feel it all the 
more incumbent upon us to take these pains because the Law School 
receives no aid from the State; has nothing to depend upon but its repu- 
tation, the good it does, and the moderate rates which it charges for 
tuition. For these reasons we are sincerely glad to see that its classes for 
the course of 1866-67 have been well filled, the total number of students 
being 163, including young gentlemen from almost all parts of the 
United States, and from almost every college and university of any note. 


Explanations of the Church Service ; or, a Series of Thoughts on the Les- 
sons, Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, for Young Readers. With Ques- 
tions for the Use of Sunday Schools By A.J. 18mo, pp. 338. New 
York: General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union, 1867, 


Ir seems to us that no Christian should object to having this little 
volume put into the hands of his child; there is certainly nothing 
unchristian in it. If there are some of our Presbyterian, Baptist, or 
Methodist friends who nevertheless would condemn it on the ground of 
its being “ Popish,” we think that they would entertain a different feeling 
if they carefully examined it. Nay, we are sure that the perusal of a few 
pages would give them a favourable impression of it. What if it does 
devote some attention to the fine old Christian hymns written before 
Luther's time? Must it not be admitted that they have not been equalled, 
much less excelled, in “* reformed” times? 

The author pretends to no superior learning, either sacred or profane ; 
yet he manages to give the little ones a correct account of the various 
topics embraced in the Church service in a style they can easily 
understand. Thus, for example, he introduces one noble strain as 
follows: “I want you to notice particularly the words of the ‘Te Deum,’ 
which is more beautiful than any hymn that was ever written. Some 
persons think it was composed by St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan in 
Italy, tobe sung at the baptism of St. Augustine, a man who, though 
at first very wicked, became afterwards one of the best bishops of the 
Church.” (P. 15.) The origin and meaning of the holidays are explained 
in @ manner equally simple and unassuming; at the same time there is a 
good deal of historical lore blended with the information, so that it is 
by no means necessary for the reader to be pious, or even to belong to the 
Church, in order to feel interested as he proceeds, 

There are not a few, for instance, who have but a vague idea of what 
is meant by Ember Week in Advent, the Epiphany, Septuagesima, Rogation 
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Day, etc. A few minutes’ perusal of this little manual removes the diffi- 
culty ; nor are the author’s remarks on the collects, gospels, and epistles 
used in the morning and evening service without interest, although these 
are topics which are somewhat hackneyed. The antique pictorial illus- 
trations, though in keeping with the author’s modesty, will serve as an ad- 
ditional attraction to the little ones. Altogether, the tiny work is well cal- 
culated for the purpose for which it is intended, and we take pleasure in 
recommending it to our young friends accordingly. 


Jubilee Memorial of the American Bible Society ; being a Review of its 
First Fifty Years’ Work. By Isaac Ferris, D. D., LL. D., Chancel- 
lor of the University of New York City. Printed by Vote of the 
Board of Managers. 8vo, pp. 119. New York: American Bible 
Society. 1867. 

Whatever the venerable Chancellor of our University undertakes is 
sure to be faithfully and satisfactorily performed. His subject on the 
present occasion would be considered dull by most persons ; yet it proves 
decidedly interesting in his hands, especially to those who are anxious to 
See the Bible diffused among the Heathen in all lands, 
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Chemistry of the Farm and of the Sea; with other Familiar Chemical 
Essays. By James R. Nicnors, M. D. 12mo, pp.123. Boston: A. 
Williams & Co. 1867. 


We always take ple*sure in recommending a book which we find in- 
structive and useful. The worst of it is that it is not often we meet with 
suchat the presentday. Most of our publishers prefer to issue novels from 
which nothing is to be learned except vice, a thing already far too com- 
mon. There is scarcely one even of the guasi pious books of this class 
that has not a vitiating tendency in one way or other. We like what is 
good all the better on this account; and hence it is that we take some 
pains with the volume before us, It does not come heralded as the best 
ever published ; we are not told either by publisher or author that the 
tenth, or even the first edition of it has been sold. All the information 
we receive in regard to it isin the form of a Prefatory Note. This tells 
us nothing that is calculated to prepossess us much. We confess we 
should expect little from it, though perhaps it would be different with 
others, for it merely says that the contents consist of addresses before 
agricultural and scientific bodies, and of contributions to the Boston “ Jour- 
nal of Chemistry.” 
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We know as little about the author’s periodical as we do about 
his agricultural and scientific bodies; but it is sufficient for us to see, 
not only that he possesses knowledge, but has also the faculty to 
communicate it. Chemistry is one of the most useful as well as the most 
interesting of the sciences; and our author has had the good sense to 
select that department of it in which the largest number of readers in 
town and country are concerned. This, indeed, might be inferred from 
the titles of his essays, viz.: Chemistry of the Farm; Chemistry of the 
Sea; Chemistry of a Bowl of Milk; Chemistry of the Dwelling; Chem- 
istry of a Kernel of Corn; Obscure Sources of Disease; Local Decompo- 
sition in Lead Aqueduct Pipes; Bread and Bread Making; Chemistry of 
the Sun, 

One or two extracts from these papers will give a much more correct 
idea of their character than any description that could be given of them 
in the same amount of space; at the same time they will be found inter- 
esting in themselves by those who have not been able to devote as much 
attention to chemistry as its importance deserves. Speaking of the 
growth in strength and vigour of the infant that subsists exclusively on 
its mother’s milk, the author makes the following remarks: 

‘From whence come all the materials which, under the influence of the 
chemical and vital forces, accomplish such astonishing results? The bones must 
have an abundance of lime and phosphoric acid, and so must the teeth ; the blood 
must have iron, and soda, and aap the brain demands phosphorus, in order 
that the embryo mind may be developed ; the ~.uscles need the nitrogenous 
element, and fat the carbonaceous. In addition, large quantities of water are 
needed, to maintain in harmonious action the functions of life and growth. 
Now, through what channel can these numerous chemical and nutritive eiements 
be supplied to the feeble infant ? The colorless and almost tasteless liquid which 
we call milk supplies them all, and usually just in the right proportions.’’—Pp. 
55, 56. 

To the scientific student this, of course, is nothing new; but there are 
a great many who regard themselves as very intelligent that have little 
idea of the value of milk as an article of food. It is true that most peo- 
ple thirk that in some way or other it must be good for infants; but they 
can assign no reason for it farther than that nature has ordered it so. 
How it could be good for grown people, except as a beverage more or 
less agreeable, or disagreeable, according to one’s taste, they cannot see, 
nor are they always willing to be convinced. For the benefit of this 
class we give another extract: 

‘* Let us for a moment glance at the composition of milk. Itcontains, Ist, a 
rich, nitrogenized material, caseine ; 2d, fatty principles ; 3d, a peculiar sugar; 4th, 
various mineral sal(s, principally consisting of phosphate of soda, phosphate of 
lime, phosphate of iron, phosphate of magnesia; the potash, it is curious to 
observe, exists in the form of chloride of potassium. The substances are held in 
suspension by water. In one hundred pints of milk there are, usually, about 
eighty-eight pints of water. It isa remarkable fact that the composition of 
the milk of carnivorous animals, as the lion and tiger, does not essentially differ 


from that of the herbivorous, the cow, goat, &c. According to Dumas, how- 
ever, there is no sugar in the milk of carnivorous animals. Cows’ milk and 
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human milk differ in the characteristic and leading constituent, czseine. One 
pint, or a bowlful, cf the former affords about three fourths of an ounce, while 
the latter gives only one fourth as much of this important substance ; therefore, 
in substituting cows’ milk for the other, in feeding infants, it should be diluted 
with nearly two parts of water. Casvine is identical in composition with the 
muscular substance, and with the albumen of the blood, and it exists in milk 
in a soluble state. How easy it is of digestion and assimilation !’’—Pp. 56, 57. 

The author mentions some other facts which are at once interesting 
and important. But when he proceeds to philosophize he is rather apt 
to blunder. Thus for example he asks, “ What is man or an animal but a kind 
of chemical laboratory, where transmutations and changes in gross matter 
sre going on constantly, in order that force may be developed, and the ma- 
chine or body kept inmotion?” That certain transmutations and changes 
take place in man, as well as in an animal, is very true, but either is some- 
thing more after all than a “ kind of chemical laboratory.” A mere labor- 
atory cannot think ; it cannot deliver lectures to scientific bodies, like Dr. 
Nichols ; and there area great many other things easy enongh toa man 
or other animal, but impossible even to a Boston laboratory. As long as 
the Doctor keeps to his text, however, he leaves no room for criticism, 
but is thoughtful and instructive. 

There would be much less demand for quack medicines than there 
is if all understood the facts which he presents in his essay entitled 
Chemistry of the Dwelling. He shows the necessity of ventilation in 
our dwellings, if only for the purpose of allowing the carbonic acid 
gas to escape; at the same time he corrects an error which is by no 
means confined to the lower class. It is the business of science and 
knowledge not only to put us on our guard against what is inju- 
rious; but also to prevent us from being frightened when there 
is no need for our being so. Because the specific gravity of carbonic 
acid gas is so much greater than that of air, most people think that 
it must necessarily fall to the ground according as it is generated, and 
consequently that it is a very bad thing to stoop low, and still worse 
to sleep on alow bed. Dr. Nichols shows that there isno need for fear 
of this kind; we make room for one extract more: 

“If the heavy carbonic acid so copiously evolved, were simply to obey the 
natural laws of gravitation, and descend into the streets of cities and large 
towns, a most dreadful asphyxia would instantly seize upon every man, woman, 
and child, and in the short space of a few moments, not a breathing inhabitant 
would remain. But the law of gaseous diffusion comes in here, and shows us 
that there isa ‘higher law’ than that of gravitation, which is intended for 
our preservation. By its irresistible agency, the heavy poisonous gas is not per- 
mitted to fall, but, at the moment of its production, it is blended and diffused 
through the mass of air, upwards as well as downwards, and is wafted by the 
winds in all directions. The wonderful nature of this law of gaseous diffusion 
is forcibly illustrated by experiment. If we take two gases of most opposite 
qualities, as it respects weight, carbonic acid gas, and hydrogen, and place them 
in two vessels communicating with each other by a narrow tube, we shall find 
in @ very short time that perfect mixture has occurred. This will take place if 
we reverse the order of their specific gravities, by placing the hydrogen in a 
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higher vessel, and the carbonic acid in a lower ; a wet membrane may divide 
them, and we shall prove that there is a strange tendency to unite. Carbonic 
acid is more than twenty times heavier than hydrogen, and it would seem that 
while the tendency of the former must be downwards, the latter would be 
upwards. But such is not the case; they shortly become thoroughly blended 
together. This law holds good in the mingling of all gases of different densi- 
ties which have no chemical action on each other. 

‘*Thus is carbonic acid equally diffused through the whole atmosphere. 
There is enough constantly present in al! parts of it to form a stratum or bed, 
thirteen feet thick, over the entire earth, should it descend and occupy that 
position. It is not necessary for the mind to revert to fire, as an agency more 
potent than others, for the destruction of the race. The terrible nature of sucha 
layer of heavy irrespirable gas was most forcibly illustrated to the mind of the 
author by an examination of the great vats filled with it to the brim in the 
immense brewery estiblishment of Messrs. Barclay & Co., in London. A plank 
was displaced by the attendant, and it was allowed to flow over the side, like 
water over a fall ; and a single inspiration produced vertigo, and other unpleas- 
ant consequences.’’—Pp. 76, 77. 


The “Chemistry of the Sun” is another paper from which we should 
like to take a passage or two; but our limited space in this department 
precludes us from doing so. We can only add the wish that “the 
people” eould be induced to read works which, like this, contain useful 
and interesting information, rather than the demoralizing literature 
which is by no means confined to yellow covers, double columns, and 
wood cuts. 


INSURANCE, 


1, Eighth Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. State of New York. 8vo, pp. 679. Albany, 1867. 


bo 


. Second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Insurance to the Legis- 
lature of Connecticut. Pamphlet. 1867. 


Berore making any comment on the important information contained 
in these publications, especially in the first, we will make an observation 
or two on a kindred subject, which may not be uninteresting at this time. 
It is now more than four years* since we published the article entitled, 
“Insurance Quackery and its Organs.” In our former article we confined 
ourselves to Insurance Quackeryt without taking any notice of its organs. 
We gave some attention to the latter in our second, because the dis- 
cordant howl they set up in defence of the quacks amused us so much 
that we thought it would also amuse our readers to see how they earned 
their pay. As for any resentment against them for their abuse of 
ourselves, we really had not a particle. And why should we? We 
knew they did merely what they were told by their employers, the 
class whom alone we criticised, and on whom they depended for their 


* March, 1863, (No. XII.) + No. X. 
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existence. They knew their business sufficiently well to be aware that 
it was not the legitimate underwriters, those having the means and the 
will to fulfil their engagements, who needed their services, but the spee- 
ulators on public credulity, who had neither one nor the other. Accord- 
ngly we confined ourselves to giving some specimens of their perform- 
ances, accompanied with such remarks as seemed necessary to render them 
intelligible to our readers. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we applied the term quackery to 
the operations of the Insurance speculators, from the close resemblance 
of the modus operandi of the latter to that of the quack doctors who, 
even while dying of consumption themselves, pretend to cure, for a small 
consideration, al] the diseases that flesh is heir to. Two years before we 
printed a word about Insurance impostors we had written and published 
an exposition of the charlatans of the healing art.* While preparing this 
article we made ourselves perfectly familiar with the habits and customs 
of the whole fraternity, and were not a little surprised to find that they 
differed in nothing from their ancient prototypes, as portrayed by the most 
skilful hands, except that the latter were {unable to get up books and 
pamphlets in praise of themselves and their woaderful cures as the for- 
mer are. Our next care, therefore, was to examine the “ modern improve- 
ments ;” and hence it was that the following was the heading of our new 
article on Quack Doctors: ** Books, Treatises, Essays, ‘Letters, d&c., &c. 
By various Members of that numerous Fraternity vulgarly called Quacks.”’t 

Now, if any one competent for the task will examine the literature of 
the Quack Doctors and compare it with the literature of the Insurance 
Quacks, he will readily see how close is the kindred between them. The 
quack doctor has great contempt for the pretensions of all other quacks, 
and accordingly he makes a periodical onslaught upon them in such Eng- 
lish—generally, indeed, a very inferior article—as his “editor” happens 
to have learned, warning the world against them. 


The Insurance quack 
does exactly the same. 


There are few quack doctors so poor but they 
can hire some obscure sheet that has as little brains as it has honesty or 
decency, to actas bully for them. All they want then is a stock of pills, 
boluses, and bottles ; impudence serves them for assets. In their own 
“ works "—that is, the pamphlets got up in their name for so much a page 
—they denounce their rivals as arrant knaves ; while it is the duty of 
the bully to look after the fault-finders, and abuse them in the true fish- 
woman style. We know from experience that they do so accordingly ; 
but we have precisely the same experience of the Insurance bullies. 

We do not mention this, indeed, as any calamity to us; we do not ask 
our tenderest friend to sympathize with us for it. So far as we are concerned 





*N. Q R., No. IV., March, 1961, Art. ‘* Quackery and the Quacked.” 
+ Vide N.Q.R., No. XVL., Art. *‘ The Quack Doctors and their Performances.”’ 
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ourselves, we have not the least objection to any amount of abuse from 
either source ; we are merely calling the attention of the public to certain 
moral, or rather immoral, phenomena, which require to be looked after 
as carefully as the premonitory symptoms of a pestilence, 

We presume we need hardly say that in comparing the publications 
of the Insurance Quacks with those of the Quack Doctors we do not place 
in the latter category the Manuals containing necessary information printed 
by Insurance companies in general. These are of course not only legiti- 
mate, but indispensable to the proper management of the business ; insur- 
ance companies have as good a right to print their rules and regulations, 
their tables of mortality, and the peculiar inducements they offer the 
public, as the trustees of a college have to print their catalogue, or as 
any corporation whatever have to print their prospectus in a convenient 
form. The only fault we have to find on this point is that in our opin- 
jon respectable companies ought to have more regard for their individ- 
uality and distinctive character, than to fill their “ manual” with exactly 
the same precepts, the same quotations from the recommendations of great 
men, and very commonplace men—in short the same language, but some- 
times slightly transposed—which a score of companies of a different char- 
acter make use of in their “ manual,” It really would not be more undig- 
nified for the different presidents to burrow each other’s shirts than to 
use this sort of twaddle in common; let that pass, however, for the pres- 
ent. 

Although not in the habit of boasting, we have taken credit to our- 
selves for having taught the Quack Insurance Organs some decency by 
means of the article in which we gave specimens of their performances. 
We were aware, indeed, that it would- be a hopeless task to try to make 
them respectable. Nor did we blame them for it, bearing in mind that it 
requires some education and culture to write common sense; we knew 
that one could be a very smart broker in a small way, or a very clever 
** adjuster of losses,” or both together, and yet be unable to act even the 
part of a bully in a way which would render it profitable for those in 
need of such services to hire him. Still less sanguine were we as to 
causing any improvement in the quack style of plastering; although in no 
other accomplishment of the insurance organs were we so anxious to see 
some proficiency made, for the reason that they sometimes bedaub our 
friends with a sort of eulogy which reminds us of nothing more than the 
kind of grease with which the Congo negroes besmear their faces in order 
to make them look aristocratic and handsome. As we are of a benevolent 
turn, however, we will make yet another effort; for we do not like to see 
those who do not deserve it put to the blush even with the intention of 
making them feel happy and comfortable. 

We have now before us the July and August numbers of a monthly 
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paper entitled “‘The Insurance Monitor and Waii Street Review.” If 
any one has ever seen it outside of an insurance office he has certainly 
seen more than we. When describing what is called “ The Insurance 
Press,” three years ago, we selected ‘‘Currie’s Insurance Gazette” as 
a sample, because, whatever were its faults, we thought it the most 
respectable of the tribe, after we had examined several, and accordingly 
we gave some extracts from it as specimens. But we were informed by 
one underwriter after another that the “Insurance Monitor and Wall 
Street Review” was more popular among “ the profession than Currie’s 
affair. “It is true,” said they, “that the person who calls himself its 
“ editor and proprietor” could not write a paragraph of correct English to 
save his life. It is bad enough as it is,” they added, “but it would be a 
hundred times more illiterate and more bombastic if Jones, Jr., were 
really the editor as he calls himself.” 

Whether this be a true estimate of the talents and accomplishments 
of Jones, Jr., or not, we cannot undertake to say, for we have never 
spoken to that individual in our life; nor should we know him if we met 
him in the street. But we do know that the periodical of which he calls 
himself the editor, as well as the proprietor, contains nothing else but the 
most fulsome and bombastic eulogies of those who pay, and the grossest 
abuse of these who do not pay, and of those who criticise the former. 
The only exception to this rule is the insertion of so much of the Reports 
of the Insurance Superintendents and Commissioners as happens to suit, 
together with the lucubrations of certain parties who are most sadly 
affected with the cacathes seribendi. 

These various performances are mixed up with advertisements in a 
manner rather suggestive of pork sandwiches the odor of which is much 
stronger than is agreeable to the olfactories. That is, we are first 
treated to a eulogy or two; these occupy half a page or so; the remain- 
ing half page being occupied by the advertisement of some company 
whose stomach is equal to that sort of thing. Then follows a tirade or 
two of the most vulgar abuse, alternating with another puff of the same 
nauseous, indigestible kind, which has also a tail in the form of a long 
advertisement duly displayed in the largest type. 

We might say that in this respect the “Insurance Monitor and Wall 
Street Review” is like those ‘‘ works” which are to be found on every 
hotel table, and in which we find on one side of a leaf a flaming biography 
of some great man, and on the other side an advertisement in the same 
* high-pressure” style, and so on to the end. But let us not do injustice 
to the individual who gives his instruction gratis to the travelling public; 
if his style is a little inflated it does not appear that he Jets himself out for 
hire, like a pot-house bully, to throw dirt at all pointed out to him for 
that purpose. 


It matters not who finds fault with an Insurance Company that is will- 
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ing to pay its “ Monitor.” Whether he is a private individual or ajournalist, 
he is actuated by the vilest motives; even the public officers—superin- 
tendents and commissioners—who have been appointed for the express 
purpose of putting the public on its guard, and affording it protection 
against fraudulent underwriters—they, too, are guilty of the basest con- 
duct if they merely give certain quacks a hint that they are found out 
and had better improve their ways! Instance the case of the Travélers’ 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, whose modus operandi has been condemned 
in turn by the Massachusetts Commissioner and the New York Superinten- 
dent, and which we pretty fully exposed ourselves in our last number. Had 
these gentlemen done differently we should have had little confidence in 
them; but should have regarded them either as very stupid or very much 
wanting inintegrity. But according to the “Insurance Monitor and Wall 
Street Review” they are both stupid and dishonest because they have 
done their duty—at least a part of it. In short, all are “ black-mailers” 
who attempt to expose the sleight of hand with which certain ‘‘ Com- 
panies” attempt to impose on public credulity. But first let us give a 
specimen or two of the style in which our Insurance organ eulogizes its 
employers. It matters not whether the latter commenced to insure yes- 
terday, or ten years ago, whether their capital is real or imaginary, large 
or small, they and everything belonging to them are all models of excel- 
lence! 

Thus the first eulogy we happen to turn to is that of a concern enti- 
tled “Economical Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Providence, 
L. L.,” which is treated to a full column.* After the usual preliminary 
superlatives, we are informed that the institution was “‘ organized” July 
16th, 1866. It did not commence business until November, buc from that 
time forth its progress was such as to astonish everybody. But how 
could it have been otherwise in view of the following facts? * Its author- 
ized capital is $300,000, and its official staff is replete with ability and 
Same, including such gentlemen as President Simon S. Bucklin, Vice-Pres- 
ident O. C. McKnight, Secretary William Y. Potter,” &c. All its rules 
and regulations are “ replete” in a similar manner with everything that 
is good and great, so that “ any husband, parent, or patron, who desires to ob- 
tain at oncecheap and good Life Insurance will find both combined in the Eco- 
nomical, He will there find just what is needful for perfect security and n° 
more.” Couldany Company excel this? Yet we have given buta small 
part of its wonderful virtues as set forth by Jones, Jr. From'the Providence 
company we turn to a Springfield company, entitled the “ Massachusetts 
Mutua) Life,” and find that the latter is equally excellent—nay, a great 
deal better, if such a thing be possible. But in this case it is the 
agent that has paid, and accordingly he is the great man. “The rapid 
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increase of this Company’s growth,” says the Insurance oracle, “has 
been rendered a foregone conclusion by its appointment of 
, Esq., asits General Agent for New York city and its vicinity,” 
&c.* Then it is called “the leading Massachusetts Company,” and we 
are informed that its “ great feature” is to preclude “‘ the loss to the insured 
of a single cent of their investment.’?” The New England Mutual Life, one 
of the best institutions of the kind in the world, is not the leading Massa- 
chusetts company, because it estimates “matter” of this kind at its 
proper value, and would, doubtless, rather pay our Insurance Jenkins 
for his abuse than for his praise. 

3ut before an Insurance company is recognized as such at all; before 
it can muster the amount required by law as a deposit, it is as great as 
Diana of the Ephesians if it only does the right thing with Jones, Jr. 
This is the case, for instance, with the “Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany ;” for we are told that “its plan includes all the cardinal virtues, 
popular features, and progressive excellences ot Life Insurance,” &e. Not 
only are its officers “gentlemen of experience and ability,” but its board 
of directors comprise distinguished men of business,"several of whose names 
stand high among the celebrities of the Empire State.”t 

But agencies are immortalized on the same terms, and pretty nearly 
in the same language. Thus, for example, a Cincinnati concern is 
raised in the scale of importance, or rather lowered, as follows: 
“With the name of its able principal, Peter A. White, Esq., are now 
associated those of Messrs, Chas. and Augustus Lawrence, and the 
firm, as at present constituted, will doubtless be one of the most prosperous 
and influential Insurance Agencies in the West. It is conducted by men 
of worth, experience, and ability,” &c.} 

Now, need we say that when companies that are really substontial and 
good have to be spoken of, our Insurance Jenkins has not a single eulogistic 
term or expression to bestow upon them which he has not already ap- 
plied again and again to the veriest charlatans? Accordingly a eulogy 
of nearly a whole page—except the part occupied by the advertisements 
of the “able principal, Peter A. White, Esq.,” and of “the Sangamo 
Insurance Company, of Springfield, I1).,”—commences as follows: 








‘* The general interest excited by the surprising progress of this institution has 
recently been greatly increased, and important and numerous as have been the sue- 
cesses achirved in this metropolis, it is now confidently believed that none have proved 
more useful, complee, and solid than that won by the Manhattam Life Insurance 
Company. ‘his beneficent organization is indeed an honor to New York, and 
our citizens have substantial reasons to be proud of it.’’§ 


We can well imagine how Mr. Wemple blushed on reading this; but his 
mortification soon gave way, we have no doubt, toa smile of pity. Be 





* August No. p. 464. t Ib., p. 465. ¢ 7d., p. 465. 
§ Insurance Monitor and Wall Street Review for July, p. 399. 
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this as it may, after wading through more than a column of the same 
sort of matter, we come to a paragraph which begins thus: 

“Although the onward course of the Manhattan Life has been steadily 
accelerating till its advance has become rapid beyond precedent, there is no 
company more remarkable for the perfect security of its investments and the 
strictness of the economy maintained by its management. In these respects 
it serves for a model to all other corporate societies.’’* 

This is high admiration to be sure, but it is no higher than that of the 
same oracle for the “Economical,” the “ Massachusetts,” the ‘ Stand- 
ard,” or the great Cincinnati agency. Far be it from us to deny that 
the Manhattan Life is a substantial and honest company; or that it may 
be regarded as eminently successful. It is precisely because it is an insti- 
tution of this character, that we do not like to see it besmeared after the 
above fashion. 

For a similar reason we are not a little concerned to find the Phenix 
Mutual Life of Hartford bedaubed in the same way. In the first sentence we 
are told that its “system and operation” “ have been wrought out and car- 
ried to perfection.”t In the next sentence we are informd that a careful 
study of the plans of other companies affords conclusive proof of this fact.” 
A little farther down we are told that “it owes its present unerampled 
prosperity to no fortuitous influence or accident, but to the gradually in- 
creasing recognition of its intrinsic merits, and to the palpable evidence 
which is constantly afforded of its surpassing usefulness and excellence.” 

One would think that nothing earthly could go beyond this; but in 
another paragraph some statistics are given upon which the following 
comment is made: “And this advance, surprising as it appears, was effected 
after paying its members a dividend of fifty per cent. It is therefore 
evident that the public has become awakened to the superior claims of this 
company to its especial patronage.” Allis not told yet, however; far 
from it. We are further informed that “a policy in the Phenix Mutual 
Life is replete with adantages,” &c. 

Now it must not be supposed that we would cast the slightest doubt 
on the resources, integrity, or success of the Phanix Mutual, or attempt 
to disparage the unquestionably solid inducements which it offers to the 
public. But the tendency of such plastering as the above is to do 
both. Any thoughtful person, that did not know the company, would 
readily conclude from it, that there must be something wrong, though it 
is true that those who did know it would only laugh at Jenkins, and won_ 
der could he have been authorized, even for the fun of it, to bray on so 
extensive a scale. 

As might be supposed, the Mutual plan, superior as it is to all others 
in one column, is surpassed in another column by the Stock plan, if such 
be possible, the last thing puffed by Jenkins being always the best. In 
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proof of this we need only turn to the cataplasm of the “ Universal Life,” 
which occupies a full column. After the usual introduction, which is 
given alike to the donkey and the lion, we are presented with the follow- 
ing morceau: 

**Tt is now more than two years ago since the ‘ Universal’ introduced to the 
public a plan which promised fo reduce insurance in cost, and to advance it in ulility, 
beyond the effects of any system previously adopted. The success which his attended the 
operation and crowned the results of the experiment, has not only redeemed the prem- 
ises made by its projectors, but Aas exceeded their most sanguine expectations.’’—No. for 
Aug., p. 475. 

What say the gentlemen of the Manhattan and Phenix Mutual to 
this? Are they anything better, according to our Insurance oracle, than 
the Universal which was ushered into existence two years ago (Feb- 
ruary, 1865) with the triumphant announcement to all suffering hu- 
manity thatin future, sickness—even the most fatal maladies—would be 
no obstacle to those seeking the blessings of insurance? It was supposed 
that the invalids of all classes, even the lame and the lazy, would rush 
at once to the office of the “ Universal,” but it seems that only very few 
went. Then the distinguished and benevolent officers made a virtue of 
necessity, and tried another plan; and it is this which has put Jenkins 
in such ecstasies. The results accomplished under the new scheme are 
almost miraculous; but let us hear the oracle: 

** Prosperity so gentsine and solid, and attained in spile of the countless difficulties 
inseparable from the inauguration of a new system, refi-cts the highest credit on its 
awhors, and affords the clearest proof that the new plan is excellent tn.conception, 
and has been carried out with an efficieney and skill which entitle the mansgement 
to the gratitude and confidence of the insured and the public.’’—1). 

But that everybody should admire, be grateful, and full of faith, is not 
sufficient; at all events, the column must be filled with something, and, 
accordingly, we are told farther down—towards zero—that it “is equally 
gratifying to know that this worthy enterprise has now a solid foundation 
in assets,” &c. 

Our readers “may now see how the good, bad, and indifferent are 
placed exactly in the same category. Except among those who happen 
to know the difference, all are rendered equally ridiculous and equally 
liable to suspicion. We, therefore, congratulate the New York Life, the 
Equitable Life, and the Knickerbocker Life, as well as the New England 


Mutual Life, and the Mutual Benefit Life, on having escaped this sort of 


“treatment,” at least for some months past. Indeed we see some evidence 
that the New York Life has refused to submit to the operation ; tor, 
under pretence of defending another company,* which is in no need 
of a bully, the former is held responsible for the selfish zeal of its agent. 
The real injury to an institution like the AZtna Life is not that the 


agentof any company should attempt to disparage it, or that those having 


* The “tna Life of Hartford. 
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honest intentions should not understand the working of its peculiar sys- 
tem; but that one who plasters all alike should be permitted to act as its 
. champion. 

We can assure Mr, Enders, to whose enlightened and skilful manage- 
ment, we understand, is due the chief credit of the remarkable success of 
the ‘Etna, that had he known that Jones, Jr., intended to become its 
defender, his best course would have been to write to that individual in 
some such terms as the following: “ For goodness’ sake keep quiet about 
u3; or, if you must talk, abuse, rather than praise, us. I can however put 
an excellent jobin your way. Batterson, of the Travelers’, has several 
little difficulties in hand, and you are just the person to raise such a how] 
of virtuous indignation on his behalf as will divert publie attention from 
the real facts. And incidentally you can prove with your peculiar logic 
what a close kindred there is between the business of building tombs over 
the dead, and insuring against all ‘accidents that humanity is heir to, 
including death itself.” 

But we have to give another specimen or two of the Insurance Jen- 
kins’ style before we close. We need hardly say that the Fire, Marine, an 
Life insurers are all the same to him. If there be any difference those 
that fail and deceive the public are generally the best. In illustration of 
this we need only allude to the superior accomplishments of the “ distin- 
guished gentlemen ” of the “Sun Mutual” and the “ Metropolitan.” The 
president of the one is “ the venerable,” and the president of the other is 
“ the celebrated”—the former having something to do with the depart- 
ment of “ Public Charities and Correction,” the latter with that branch of 
the military profession that confines its prowess to target-shooting in some 
neighbouring swamp, where the only enemy that can'be injured or kept at 
bay are the frogs and eels. According tothe same logic one is more or 
less a traducer of honest fame in proportion as his strictures are more or 
less called for by false pretences, whicl, in time, become so manifest even 
to the most credulous, that they can no longer be denied. 

But it is not alone while living that the insurers who are willing to pay 
receive those delicate attentions at the hand of Jones, Jr., or his “ assist= 
ant.’ When dead they are belaboured exactly in the same style. Nor have 
we to go far for an illustration of the fact. The Secretary of the Home In- 
surance Company died in August, and, accordingly, we have more than two 
columns of a eulogy upon him in the August number of the “ Insurance 
Monitor and Wall Street Review.”* 

We confess we have never seen anything of the kind that surpassed 
this. It is still the habit, in some countries, to employ illiterate old 
women to cry at funerals; in the midst of their whines these broken- 
hearted mourners give a catalogue of the virtues of the deceased, but as 
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in most cases they knew nothing of him during his life except perhaps 
when he ordered them a plate of soup or the like, they often commit 
such ludicrous blunders that even those most grieved cannot help smiling, 
Surely it is difficult to avoid doing so in the present case, no matter how 
highly one may think of the deceased. We have nothing to say against 
the latter; nor do we wish to give the least pain to any one to whom he 
may have been dear. Having never known the gentleman, all we have 
te do with in the matter is the style of Jenkins, In the first paragraph 
we are informed how terribly Jones, Jr., was overwhelmed “as we 
passed the office of the Home Insurance Company, and ubserved the front 
doors closed, and a notice affixed, as follows: ‘ Closed on account of the 
death of the Secretary, John McGee.’” This to be sure was a trying mo- 
ment; no doubt it recalled some good, palatable things! Le this as it 
may, the chief mourner of “the profession” proceeds as follows: 

‘* Tt seemed to us that it was only a few days previous that we had seen him 
at his desk in the discharge of his duties, in the usual quiet and unostentatious 
manner which was so marked a peculiarity tn him, and which every one who 
has ever had any business with him must have observed."’ 

From this we are to infer that it is rather an odd thing to find a high 
Insurance functionary who is “ quiet and unostentatious.” It would 
appear that in general insurers are rather pugnacious and fussy; how 
thankful they must all be to their oracle! But let us have’ another 
whine or two: 

‘* With his apparently excellent constitution and well known habits of extreme reg- 
ularity and temperance in all things, with good general health and compara- 
tive youth on his side, we could scarcely believe our senses as we read the sad an- 
nouncement. But it was indeed too true; the spirit of John McGee had taken 
its flight, and the mortal remains are to be deposited in their last resting place on Sa- 
turday next.’’ ‘ 

It is true that this is very much like the style of “Charles J. Martin, 
Esq., President,” author of the celebrated letter to the Jews, which we 
recommended to be sent to the Paris Exhibition. Be this as it may,a 
flood of light is shed in the next paragraph, on the habits of the deceased ; 
he was so prudent, and yet so imprudent; but let us hear the oracle: 

‘‘His illness was of brief duration, but little more than two weeks. We un- 
derstand that he had left the office for his usual summer vacation, which it was his 
custom to spend with his family, in some quiet, rural retreat, where he could enjoy 
their company without the restraints of more popular places of resort, for he had no 
taste for fashions or frivolities. Within two or three days after leaving the office 
he took a long walk, and became very much heated and exhausted, and it is 
supposed, imprudently exposed himself while in that condition.”’ 

Then we are told about “the skill and care which his family and 
friends’ bestowed upon him and how all was of no use, Aftera suitable 
pause it is added in aseparate paragraph: “‘ Thus has passed away ono 
of the purest and best men it has ever been our privilege to meet in the 
walks of life.” Now, all this, be it remembered, is but an introduction ; 
a formal biography follows which occupies nearly a column, 
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But we must give one more specimen of the mode in which the Insu- 
rance Jenkins disposes of a dead underwriter, or rather of the manner in 
which he makes his death a handsome thing to the living. The Secretary 
of the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company died, it seems, about the same 
time Mr. McGee did, and the event is noticed in the same paper. After 
telling us the many important positions occupied by Mr. Harding 
before he became a Life insurer, including those of public store-keeper, 
trustee of the Williamsburgh Dispensary, &c., Jenkins comforts the sur- 
viving brethren of the deceased thus: 

‘*Tt was, however, in connection with Christian W. Bouck, Esq., President of 
the Brookiyn Life, that his abilities were exerted with the most signal success. Fr 
the incipiency of this ay ee organization, to the attainment of its present high 
and honurable position, he devoted his energies and influence to its advancement. He 
lived to witness the fulfilment of the hopes of ws greatness which he had cher- 
ished with so much ardor, but not to enjoy long the fruits of his labors.’’— 
P. 498. 

The reader has now had an opportunity of seeing whether we were 
right or wrong in saying at the beginning of this article that according to 
our Insurance Jenkins all companies that pay are “great,” no matter 
whether they are young or old, whether they have issued five policies 
curing the year, five hundred thousand, or no policy at all; the Econom- 
ical Life is * great,” the Massachusetts Life is ‘great,’ the Standard Life 
is “great,” the Universal Life is “* great,” the Brooklyn Life is “ great,” 
&e.; and yet each surpasses all the rest, and, accordingly, should be pat- 
ronized by everybody in preference to all others! 

We have also remarked above that it is no matter who finds any fault 
with the operations of the quacks he must be actuated by the vilest motives, 
Thus, as already intimated, both the Massachusetts Commissioner and the 
New York Superintendent have given the public some specimens of the 
“smartness” of Batterson & Co. in manipulating their two companies—~ 
the Travelers’ and the Railway Passengers’, and, accordingly, both are set 
upon by Jones, Jr. The strictures of the Massachusetts Commissioner we 
quoted in our last, bearing emphatic testimony to their justice and truth- 
fulness; we now quote a passage from the Report of the New York State 
Superintendent, condemnatory of another trick of the same party : 

‘*A portion of the capital of the Railway Passengers’ ($44,800), it will be 
seen from the abstract of the Company’s statement, was not, as it should have been, 
paid up in actual cash, but was issued in ‘ exchange for equipment.’ It has always 
been considered as a rule that capital should be paid for in money, and that all 
exchanges by way of trade or barter were irregular, abnormal, and liable to abuse. 
When capital calls for cash payment at par, the relations of a corporation and 
its stockholder are simple and uninvolved; the subject of the investment of 
assets is an after consideration, which should be entirely unembarrassed by any 
stock relations.’’—Jns. Report, p. Ixxxix. 

This is as undeniable as the statements of Mr. Sanford; but as it 
would hardly do for Batterson to abuse those public functionaries in his 
own documents as he abuses others, the bully does the. work for him. 
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Whether the latter is hired or not, we leave it tothe public to judge. At 
all events the mode of attack ischaracteristi¢c. The Report of the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner is too large; that of the New York Superintend- 
ant is too small, though a prominent object with each was to write a 
book! After devoting four columns of twaddle to the former gentleman, 
our bully says: “In conclusion, we think it must be a matter of univer- 
sal gratification that the new Commissioner of Massachusetts, like his 
brother Barnes, after dividing, dissecting, and, bleeding Life Insurance Com- 
panies by the collection of charges and fees,”* &c. In short, Mr. Sanford 
has neither intelligence nor honesty, but is a stupid, vain coxcomb, 
be@&use he has the manlinesss to put the public on its guard against 
“insurers” like Batterson & Co.! 

But for the same reason our New York Superintendent is still worse. 
He is attacked in every form, because, being an old hand, he ought to 
know better than to expose the Quacks that “ pay”—he ought not to 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg for those who will help her to 
feather her nest at the public expense, After denouncing the “ meagre- 
ness,”’ “ shallowness,” ‘ unsuitableness,” and “ partisanship” of the Insur- 
ance Superintendent’s Report, Jenkins makes the following sapient and 
sharp criticism: “ Passing over its littleness of volume and indefiniteness 
of kind, there is a manifest spirit of aggrandizement that overshadows 
all other considerations.”t Further on, in the same document, we are 
told “that other influences than the public good are at the bottom of these 
official tirades,”*t and that “it is monstrous to designate by name one 
Company for public approbation and patronage and others quite as relia- 
ble for public contempt.” This is not right at all, of course, since, as we 
have shown above, all “ liberal ” companies are equally “ great,” “ reliable,” 
and “ beneficient.” Ilaving devoted five columns to Barnes, Jenkins 
informs his employers that as the Superintendent will get his discharge 
pretty soon for being so outspoken and inquisitive, there isno need for any 
more detail at present. To this consoling remark the following is added 
for the benefit of “ Accident” insurers: “ But we opine that the De- 
partment will, ere long, be filled with less ‘ vegetable life,’ and we there- 
fore pass it by for the present.”—P. 467. 

In the same number of the Quack organ we have only to turn one 
page to find a whine which commences as follows: 

“Tue Traveters’ Insuraxce CoMPANY OF HARTFORD AND SUPERINTENDENT 
Barnes.— Superintendent Barnes has recently displayed more precipitancy than 
justice in his strictures upon some worthy Insurance Companies. In his last re- 


port, in glancing at Casualty Insurance, he shows a sad want of correctness, Or 


**synchronism,”’ as he would say, in his reference to the Travelers’ of Lartjord. 
—P. 464. 


- This shows what party is hurt. As for a company like the .2tna Life 
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requiring a bully it is a mere pretext to whitewash Batterson & Co. Why 
is not Mr. Barnes honoured with an extra. of the “Traveler's Record” 
filled with abuse of him, as we have been honoured ourselves? it would 
certainly do him good among’ all hougst men; we, who are well used to 
such things, can confidently. predict. this; for the Quack Doctors have called 
us all sorts of bad names in their organs as well as the Quack Insurers. The 
whole affair, in one case as well as in the other, has seemed to us perfeetly 
natural; it only made us laugh by reminding us of a certain chevalier 
d@’industrie who, on being senteneed.to Botany Bay for seven years, took 
off his shoe in the dock and threw it at the judge. The dirt attached to 
it splashed over his lordship’s ermine, but no further damage was d 

and the judge mereiy told the culprit that he had done a foolish act—one 
which would convince every one of his guilt. But let us return fora 
moment to the tirade on the Insurance Superintendent. After Ais ermine 
has been soiled as much as possible the whole fraternity of quacks are 
consoled as follows: 

‘‘Tt was a sad day for Life Insurance when Hon. Elizur Wright was no 
longer Commissioner of Massachusetts. The disaster will only be retrieved 
when, reinstated in official life, and acknowledged everywhere as the standard 
authority in all matters pertaining to Life Insurance, he is made chief of a Depart- 
ment long since needed, and now urgently demanded, the United States Bureau 
of Life Insurance.’’—P. 467. 

The Hon. Elizur Wright has two or three friends, or at least had, some 
months since—for whom we have the greatest respect and esteem; but 
it seems to us that they cannot regard his recent course either as very 
“ honourable” orin very good taste. The quack organ puffs him at almost 
every page as “the greatest of actuaries.” Nobody‘else can hold a candle 
to him, according to Jenkins, and in return he gives a hand at running 
down the Insurance Commissioners! We do not know who the Connecti- 
cut Insurance Commissioner is; but we have read his Report, and we 
regard it as an able and impartial document, It is evident, however, 
that he belongs to no quack society of mutual admiration. He says 
things that are not deemed orthodox; and, accordingly, the Hon. Elizur 
Wright tries to be witty at his expense, in one of his lucubrations ad- 
dressed: “ Editor of the Insurance Moniter,” ani headed “Important 
Discovery.” We need only quote the concluding paragraph in order to 
give an idea of the true character of the whole produetion : 

‘*T cannot but counsel my native State of Connecticut not to hide such light 
as this under a bushel, but send it at once to the Paris Exposition to illuminate 
the older and darker continents, and to receive the appropriate medals.’’—Aug. 
No., p. 469. 

It would seem to us that “a profound mathematician” and “the 
greatest of actuaries” might find some more suitable and creditable occu- 
pation for his time than that of assistant to Jones,J:. In short, we begin 
to think that the Legidlature of Massachusetts were not so stupid and 
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wanting in perception after all, when they dispensed with his services.” 
His “native State” will no doabt he greatly influenced by his “ counsel ;” 
but why not make him its Commissionert Then everything in “the 
Department” would be dene so handgomety.° Even Batterson & Co., that 
have been so monstrously misreprésented by other Commissioners, might 
get as long a quotation as they wished in the next Connecticut Report— 
one that would answer alike for both companies, showing that they are 
only blockheads or blackmailers who pretend to find fault with either! 

But one word more as to our Insurance organ; if we have not fully 
illustrated its character above, let it illustrate itself. While pretending 
to gindicate a company which, as we have already remarked, is in no 
need of such aid, Jenkins works himself up into a fit of virtuous 
indignation and talks very feelingly of the “prostituted,” “ venal,’ 
“corrupt,” “Satanic” press. Then, trying to compose his grief somewhat, 
he makes the following confession: ‘ We regret to state that these gen- 
eral remarks apply with particular force to the Insurance press. Witha 
few honorable exceptions (including, of course, the ‘Insurance Monitor and 
Wall Street Review”) it has rendered itself contemptible by its venality and 
partisanship.”® You have told the trath for once in your life, Jones, Jr. ! 
but we expect to hear before long the further confession that your own 
press is the most corrupt, venal, and contemptible of all. 

As to the difference] between cash companies, and note companies— 
those who require all their premiums in cash, and those who take a per- 
centage in notes—the latter are at least as good as the former; in gen- 
eral, they are much better, and have a stronger claim on public patron- 
age. Indeed the only exclusively cash Life Company we remember at 
the present moment, whose policy we weuld recommend to our friends, is 
the “ Equitable” of this city. But this does nét derive either its strength 
or its well deserved reputation from its cash system. We will, however, 
mention one other cash company—the Travelers’ of Harford ; but if we 
are asked : Can we recommend its policy ? we must beg leave to decline, 
referring the inquirer to our June number, and to the Reports of the New 
York Superintendent and the Massachussetts Commissioner. 

Then, per contra, the note companies, so called, are the New York Life, 
the Knickerbocker Life, the New England Mutual Life, the Mutual Benefit 
Life (New Jersey), the Manhattan Life, the tna Life, the Phonix 
Mutual Life, and the Charter Oak Life. There is not one of these on 
which even such plastering as we have indicated above, could cast any 
suspicion. And if we compare the new companies together we shall find 
a similar preponderance in favor of the note system; take, for example, 
the Continental Life of this city, which receives one-third of its premiums 
in notes, the National Life, which takes one-half, and the Railway Passen- 
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gers’ Assurance (Batterson & Co.) of Hartford, which must have all cash 
—is there any difficulty in deciding which is the best, or the worst? We 
will discuss the subject at length on an early occasion ; suffice it to say 
now that it requires no mathematical demonstration to show that toa 
large proportion of those who-instre their lives, it is an important priv- 
ilege to be permitted to give theirnotes when they cannot pay the cash, 
and have good reason to believe that it will be no inconvenience to them 
to pay six months hence. 

If we saw, therefore, that either Superintendent or Commissioner 
favoured the cash companies as such, we should not think he understood 
his duty. But we really see nothing of the kind. We have, indeed, 
always thought there was something “imposing” in companies like the 
Mutual Life; that is, we have thought the public liable to be imposed 
upon by their peculiar mode of manipulating figures, together with the 
prominent position which they manage, by hook or crook, to occupy in 
pious societies, We have not thought, however, that Mr. Barnes could 
be deceived in this way; ‘nor shall we change our opinion without 
further prvof. Thus, in trying what company has he complimented most 
in the Report before us, we find it is the Mutual Benefit Life; it affords 
us all the more pleasure to transcribe his remarks, because they corroborate 
the views, which we briefly expressed in our last number, as tu the scien- 
tific skill with which that institution is managed: 

‘* One of the most difficult and onerous of the statements required to be 
made under the new blank form was that of the Mutual Benefit of New Jer- 
sey ; how well the task was performed will be seen by an examination of the 
abstract of this Company’s statement. It is the most perfect return made by any 
of the Life Insurance Companies, and it is no less a matter of surprise than 
gratification, that the officers had their affairs so well in hand, and on record, 
as to be able to give in so shert a period of time such a vast amount of new 


and unanticipated information. It is only by admirable and trustworthy manage- 
ment, thorough discipline, and great capacity that such results could have been 


achieved.’’—Jns. Report, p. xix. 

All this we admit; one reason why the compliment is deserved is that 
the officers of this Company prefer to mind their own business rather than 
occupy their time in quarrels, or any other fuolish work, with those who 
surpass or criticise them. No doubt they thought it much more respect- 
able, as well as more profitable, to get up a good report of themselves, 
than to spend their time and money in abusing others. We do not deny 
that those who pursue the latter course also remember the widow, and 
the orphan; but it is in a somewhat different way—the same as the wolf 


remembers the sheep and the lamb; or, perhaps, as the Roman satirist 
has it— 


Pars hominum gestit conducere publica: sunt qui 
Crustis et pomis viduas venentur avaras.* 





* Horace Epist., lib. 1., 77. 
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We have some interesting evidence at hand that the preference of the 
public is for the note companies, althougti we can now only make use of a 
few of the illustrative facts, those that happen to be nearest at hand, Thus, 
for instance, the Knickerbocker Life has issued. 7,526 policies from the first 
of January last to the first of the present month (September), insuring 
thereby $20,507,900; whereas, the.whole number of policies which it 
issued in 1866 was 5,420; the whole amount insured being $17,000,000— 
facts which exhibit an increase of more than fifty per cent. during the 
part of the year now expired, 

The New England Mutual Life, which commenced business twenty- 
three years ago without any capital, had an accumulation of assets, July 
1, 1867, amounting to $5,000,000, after having paid losses to the 
amount of $2,367,000, The Charter Oak Life of Hartford makes far 
less noise inthe world than the smallest “ Accident” Company, but its 
receipts in cash, during 1866, as given in the Report of the Insurance 
Superintendent, amounted to $1,060,022.22; its additional income in 
notes and other premium obligations amounting to $702.390.01, &c. 

It is true that no company is more prosperous, or more popular than 
the Equitable Life, whose income for the year amounted to $2,000,000 ; 
but, as we have already remarked, it is not to its cash system it owes its 
success, but to a much more potent means which we have not time now to 
particularize. Asfor the New York Life, and the /Etna Life of Hartford, 
they may well rival each other in a good humored way ; if their agents 
will quarrel sometimes and employ bullies to help them, what of it? they 
ean well afford to look on and laugh at the sport. 

We can hardly allude this time to the condition of Marine or Life 
Insurance. We are glad to say, however, that the Sun Mutual and the Me- 
tropolitan are “ doing as well as might be expected,” although their health 
is still feeble, if not precarious, It isto be hoped that under the benevolent 
and friendly patronage of the department of ** Public Charities and Correc- 
tion” they may yet accomplish some good; but in the meantime we 
confess we should rather recommend the policies of such Companies as 
the Mercantile Mutual (Marine) and the Security (Fire and Marine), for it 
has always seemed to us that structures which break down once are liable 
to do so again. This, it is true, may be only superstition on our part, 
and accordingly we prefer that those having ships and houses to insure 
should judge for themselves. 

The war against the Jews is still the prominent feature among a cer- 
tain class of Fire companies. According to them it seems that none but the 
descendants of Abraham, Jeremiah, and Solomon are guilty, any longer, 
of arson or incendiarism, and the style in which the detested race is 
spoken of by the chosen organ of the class of insurers alluded to, may be 
inferred from the following heading: “A Fiendish Jew convicted of Arson 
and Punished.” It is not much wonder that the poor Jew commits 
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suicide when he is accused, rather than submit to the ordeal that awaits 
him at the hands of his new persecutors. His brethren, actuated by the 
same motive, have done the same in hundreds in England, Spain, and 
France. We confess that we prefer companies like the Hope, Washing- 
ton, and Security, who treat Jew and Gentile alike, making no difference 
between Trojan and Tyrian that that of fairly prosecuting (not persecut- 
ing) the evil-doer, and allowing the innocent to live in peace, and we 
think it will be found in time that the public regards the matter in the 
same light. 
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than the Jesuits, t).—its scope twonar- 
row, i) —Schovicraft’s Indian History, 348 
—Parkiman’s judgment on, Ww —extwacts 
from Parkman's * Jesuits,’’ 349 ef seg.—his 
character of Mme, de la Peltrie ana other 
nuns, 350 et seg.—of the Jesuits, 351 et seg.— 
the massacre of the Jesuits a Provideucial 
affair, 353—testimony of best Protestant his- 
foriaus, ib.—true character of the Jesuits, 
éb. et seg.—their enemies, 354—their perse- 
culions, $55—banishment from France, ib — 
from England, Sweden, Holland, and Russia, 
356—their services to literature and science, 
ib.—effect of their absolute sway, 357—in 
Varaguay, ib.—prosecution for high treason, 
i+.—expulsion from Portugal and Spain, 358 


ee 
_- 
—— 


Montesquicu on Jesuit rule in South America, 
ib —character of their persecutors, 359— 
their friends, ib.—charges against them, id. 
et seg.—Voltaire on, 360—individual testi- 
mony, id. et .—important rules of the 
Order, 362—Jesuit love of power, 364—cler- 
ical obedience, ib.—conduct of the few no 
criterion for that of the majority, id. 

Jews, the, and their persecutions, article on, 
207—treatment of by different nations, ib — 
cause and injustice of, 208—the bondage in 
Egypt and other lands, id.—course of national 
events B. C., id. —extent of nationality, 209 
—conduct of Christian Church, ib. —sacred 
writings, 210—effect of oppression on char- 
acter, id.—exclusion from society id —treat- 
ment in England, 211 et seqg.—Jews at York 
unter Coeur de Leon, 212 et seq.—in London, 
213 et seq.—declared to be property of the 
king, 214—Jewish parliament summoned, 
216—sile of the Jews to the king's brother, 
217—to Prince Edward, id.—tax on pain of 
expulsion from England, #}.—banishment, 
218—confiscation of property, ib —clemency 
of the Church, id.—treatment in France, id 
—in Spain, 219 e seq.—interference of Pope 
Gregory , 220—action of the Synod of Toledo, 
in 693, 221—the Saracens in Spain, 222— 
school of Cordoya,id.—in France under Pepin 
and Charlemagne, 223—decree of Ferdinand 
I. in 1036, ib.—renewed persecutio.s by 
Christian kings, 224—expulsion from Spanish 
cities, ib —establishment of the Inquisition, 
4).—its control assumed by the king, 225— 
conduct of the pope, ib.—edict of banish- 
ment, id.—flight to Rome, 226—privileges in 
Italy, 227—Jews in Avignon, ib.—in Rome 
at the preseut day, 228—conduct of the Re- 
formers, th. et seq. —statistics of Jews in Prot- 
estant and Catholic countries, 230—in 
Yoland, ib —relative proceedings of the two 
religious parties, 231—Cromwell, id. ef seq — 
return to England under Charws Hl. and 
James II., 232—naturalization by Act of Par- 
hament, 233—the Disabilities Bill, ib.—Na- 
poleon in 1806, i}. —his questions to the San- 
hedrim, 4. et eeg.—national organiz ition in 
France, 234—edicts of Austria, ib —Jews in 
Prussia, 235—Old Testament, ib.—Jewish 
literatare in Spain, 236—Mendeisxsobn and 
other Jewish men of genius, 237—secial po- 
sition in France and Poland, id —in America, 
i6.—their assailants not men of religion, 238 
compared to the Egyptians, 259—the Per- 
sians, ib. et seg.—the ureeks, 240—persecu- 
tion arose from evil passions rather than re 
ligieus prejudices, 241—intellectual and 
moral capacity, id. 

Law school, catalogue of, noticed, < 

Leibnitz’s monads , 123. 

Liebig, Baron, on Bacon’s philosophy, 517— 
ou tae Historia Naturalis, 341. 

Lucian on Phoenician art, 26 

Macrobius on the 6th book of the -Eneid, 91. 

Macaulay, Lord, on Lord Bacon, 316 et seq. 

Milt ary womination vs. the release of Jetterson 
Divis, 107 

Mem'esquiew on Jesuit rule in South America, 
358 

Napoleon's treatment of the Jews, 233 ef seg 

Nichols, ir, James R., his* Chemistry of ine 
Farm, &., reviewed, 355-98. 

Notices and Criticisms, 172 et seq. 

Ornithology, American, article on, 30—anatom- 
ical frame of birds, 3l—plumage, &c., of, ib. 
—eographical distribution of, i,.—division 
into C.asses, 32—members of each class, ib. 
ef :éj.—birds of prey, 33 ef seq.—fa'conina, 
34—aquil# , 35—genus agtur, 1b.—ow! family, 
ih —ounivorous birds, tb. ef seq —tiltnouse , 
th.—blue jay, db. et seq, —Oriole, 37—bob-o- 
link, th. et seq.—insectivorous birds, 38, 

—cit- bird, b.—wood thrush, 3'—robin, 
40—yeliow-bird, t e seq.—bilue- bird, 4l— 
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iv INDEX. 


granivorous birds, #., el seq —song sparrew, 
42—carilinal bird, ib,—tinnet, 43—zyodacty li, 
ibe! seqy.—Carolina parrot, t.—cackoo, id. 
—woodlpeckers, 44 et seq.—trochilide, 44 et 
seq —hirundine, 47—caprimulge, 4$—col- 
umbine, birds, ib. ef seq. — 
} @weocks —wili turkey, ib.—quuail, 50 4 
¢;—rrouse, 51 et seq —cock of-the plains, 


w) —zallinaceous 












5.—aquatic tribes, 52 ef seq.—plovers, ib — 
ibix, +) —bird pits of Saceara, ib —curlews, 
54—suipe. ib.—woodcock, 55—rails, thu 
corts, 56 -genus anser, ib. ef seq —duck 
tribe. i. et seq—architecture of birds, 57 
e* seq. —vank swallows, 5S—P.iny’s earth- 
work on the civer Nilus, .—edible nest of 
swallow of the Indian tew, 53—window 
swallow, i.—burrowers, #).—mud build- 
‘ ib —platiorm builders, 60—basket birds, 
dome | fers, Weavers, &e., 1) —descrip 
tion of robinet’s nest by Turner, ib 

Parkman, Francis, * Jesuits in North Amer 

sa" revi eee 

Pelirie, Mim». de la, Parkman on, 350. 

*hilo- HUAing, translation of the Autiquities of 
Sanchoniathon, 6, 

Ph vaccioms, the Ancient, and their Civilization, 
wiicle on, l—refection on the fate of vations, 
2— 'xtended territory not necessary t) na- 
t ‘ eatness, i —Venice, the Dutch Re 
publ e Portuga’,aud Great Britain, ib.—supe- 
r t wai heenici b. et seq.—peace 
fulna ul character *Xtent of national 
t 4—corritorial ex t, ib —remote date 
of zition, ab, ef seq —ilomer on, 5— 
Sh i Achiiles, —Hebraic testimony 
i —iatoual origin, tb. ef seq —Autiquitics of 





















i rotation, 6—"hiio-Bibsius’ trausla jen 
{, ob. —modern doubts of its authbeuticity, 
vl very of the original Ms., i+—exam 
bile it annotation of, i—prelace to, ib 
—iransietion by Fo Wagenf » UY. et ser — 
‘ yrinions of, 7 ef seq —\ileary merit 
of Works of Sanchoniathon, 9—<syuopsis of, 
vw) eligious Dbedef of the Vaduicians, ib 
taeq —-xtracts from Sauchoniation, ww. ef 

! tices on, 14—zreatness of Tyre, 
lo— Ww Sten, 16—Pheeaiian origin, ib— 
derivation of Greex and Roman civiization, 
li— viioo of Carthage to Pheeiicia, ib — 
Vir sepisode of Indo, t.—iterature of 
Hheeutcia, 18—comparison with Carthaginian 
v. of seq —fate of Sidon, 19 ef eq —specimen 
of Vheen chan literature, 20 +f »9qg —paueity 
or Phos ician inscriptions, iuyual in 
scriptions, .—character of, 23—iientity of 
Pheesieian aod Trish languages supported, 24 
—the Hebrew, b.—opinion of Augustin, #— 
universality of Phoenician lang and set 
tloinente, b—screntitle Koowleige, aua cul 
tivation, 26—aress, 26 Acwn on, ib.— 
phiosophy, dh—disti i Phe tictans, 
27—the Fihiopica of H ferus imitated by 
meoderus, .— iterary merit of, 28—tinale of 





CA. OSS , 





).—ruins of Tyre and 


Silom, i. ef seq —their pres nt inhabitants, 
29—comparative strength of Rome and Car- 
thage, ib. 

Pliny ort Swallows of the Nile, 53 

Poems of A'fred B. Street reviewed ant eriti 

st 176 «e “rq 

Potd Laws of the United States, article on, 
1o4—ili management, ib.—New York Post 


Oflles, 155—req tisite official qualification for 

the Postmaster-Generalsh ip, ib.—discharging 

emp.oyes, 156—otlicial ignorance, th.—edito 

rial experience of, 157—impesition of untair 

postal dues, 158—application for justice, 159 

—iailure of, #.—habitual defaication among 

oyes, 180—postal arrangements in for- 

eign countries, b,.—in England, ib 

Renan, M. Ernest, on M. enfeld’s Philo- 
Biblius, 7, 8 

Report. Aunual, of Insuranee Superintendent 
sid Comamissuer reviewed, 3938 ef seg 





Schelling on the Natural Sciences, 151. 

Schirgel on the Natural Sciences, 151. 

Sci-nce ant History, Cardinal Wiseman on, crit 
icised, 184 

Seara. &. 1.. note on learning in modern Rome, 
271—on Winckelmann’s Catholicism, 272 ef 


oe) 
Summer Travel, and Fishing, 190. 


, Thackeray, William M., Early and Late Papers, 
criticised, 183 

Turmwr, robinet’s nest, 60 

Virgil and his new transiator, article on, 783— 
Virgil and Homer compared, ib. et seq — 
Greek and Roman traditions, 79—~ arly kings 
of Italy, .—Virgil’s character, etc., not al 


ways Roman, 
Augustus, 


ib. et seq —ucas the type of 
80—Jefective characteristics of 


the hero, 8l—excellence of the work 
i).—comparison between the works o 
Homer and Virgil unjust %.—all poets 


borrowers from Homer, $2 4 seg.—education 
ot Virgil, ).—second book of the Zneid, 83 
—episode of Dido original, t.—Homeric 
elaracter of the first six books, +) —the six 
last books, t.—character of Turnus, 84— 
plot of the six last books, ib —character of 





Lavinia, 85—of Camilla, ib —difficulty of 
translating the Aneid, 8€—Dryden on the 
peculiar characteristics of Virgil, ib—Con- 


ington’s translation of, criticised, wb. ef seq.— 
lus unsuitable metre, 87—the hexameter im- 
perative to the epic, 88—Aristotie on hexa- 
meters, ib,—versions of Pitt and Symmons, 
ib —’xtracts from Conington. 89 ef seq.—first 
reading of the episode of Marcellus, 92—in- 
tense power of the original , 93—meagreness 


of the translation, %. ef seq.—Symmons 
translation, *b—episode of Dido, tb, 4 seq— 
Abioas’ descent with the Sibyl. 99 ¢f «q— 


surnmary of the chief beauties of the Eneid, 
105 ef #q.—morality of the Bneid and the 
lhiad, 104—iofluenee cf Virgii on modern 
writers, 105—the neii transiated more fre 
quently than the Lhiad, 
Ventaire on Jesuit morality , 360 
Waawfeld, F., translation of Philo Biblius, 6, 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, bis Tent on the Beac q 
sr) ther Poems reviewed , 388-91 
Winckelmann and Ancient Art, article on. 263 
—eany tle, ib —entry to Latin school, ia — 
to Halle and Jena, id —first occupations, id. 
—tes're to visit Kome, 264—preparation for 
the imspection of Art, lo —becomes librarian 
t) Count id —inter of Cardinal 
Archisto, ib.—pubiication of first treatise on 
Art, 265—journey to Rome, # —incidents 
f. 26 et —fricndship with Mengs, 267 
—With Arch.uto and Passionci, 265 ¢f seg.— 
with Alexander Albani, 270—Albani library 
aud Art gallery, ib —merit of tue * History 
of Arty 271—preparation and opportunities 
for ! 27l—energetic promotion of re 
searches for remains of Ancient Art, 273— 
visits to Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabia, 
2°4—friendship with Sir Willam Hamilton, 
4#5.—with Baron de Stosch, if —with anti 
quaria’s and travellers, ib et seg. —literary 
style, 273—conee utration of artisvic material 
ib. —its subsequent ciapersion, id 
et seg —c aracter of Wincke!mann, 
letters, 277 ‘a seqg.—tfriendship with Berg, 278 
—phiksophy of, 279—visit t Germany, 280 
—ineidents of, ib—inclination to return to 
Rome, ib.—reception at Vienna, 281—sojourn 
at Trieste, idb.—acquaintance with Archan- 
veli. ib. —assassination by, ib —iast hours, 
id —monument, 282—Lessi:g’s opinion of 
Winckeimann, 283 ef seg.—the two writers 
compared , 234—their reiigious opinions, 285 
—effect of their works, id. 
Wiseman, Cardinal, on Science and History, 
revidwed, 184, 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 


NEWARK, N J. 
[Orcanizep In 1845.] sy. 8 5. [Cuarrer Perpetvat.] 


Having paid losses on deceased members: amounting to $5,12 504-255 
and declared in dividends to the living the sum of $6,002,8 39, with 


assets well secured amounting to over $1 2,O00,000, has just declared 


its TWENTIETH annual dividend, being 50 per cent. 


It continues to issue all classes of Life Policies, at the lowest rates 
consistent with perfect security to the members. Its distinguishing features 
are economy in expenditure, and care in its management. 

It pays no stockholders for the use of capital, no bonuses or commissions 
to officers, and no immoderate compensation to agents. 

All its Directors attend its meetings, and serve on its committees. Its 
risks are carefully selected so as to secure sound lives. It is careful in adjusting 
losses, and prompt in payment. 

Its funds are invested with regard to security, never hazarding principal 
for interest ; hence it has never lost a dollar on its investments. After paying 
losses and expenses, and reserving the value of all outstanding policies, it has 
always made an annual dividend of return premiums to the members, and paid 
them when due 

It is a “ Mutuat Benerrr” Company, having but one class of members, 
all life policies, both new and old, sharing equally in the annual division of 
surplus receiving a dividend on every premium paid. 

It endeavors, in brief, to act in all respects as a faithful trustee for the 
members Having for over twenty years pursued this course, it proposes to 
continue it in the future, and offers its advantages to all who desire to insure in 
a Company so conducted. 

LEWIS C. GROVER, Presipent, 


EDWARD A. STRONG, Secrerary. BEN]. C. MILLER, Vice-Prespenr. 
ALEX. H. JOHNSON, Casuier. AMZI DODD, Martuemarician- 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


JOSEPH B. JACKSON, M.D., GABRIEL GRANT, M.D., 
EDGAR HOLDEN, M.D., F G. SNELLING, M.D. 


DIRECTORS. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, RANDALL H. GREENE, EDWARD A. STRONG, 
HENRY McFARLAN, I. H. FROTHINGHAM, JOSIAH QO. LOW, 
CHARLES S. MACKNET, JOHN R. WEEKS, JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
A, S. SNELLING, NEHEMIAH PERRY, BENJ. C. MILLER, 





New-York Office, No. 137 Broadway. 
SAMUEL H. LLOYD, Acer. 


Hours for Medical Examination at Office, daily, from 11 a. till halfpast 2 Pius 
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MERCANTILE F 





Mutual Ausurance Company, 


NEW YORK. 





ASSETS, January 1, 1867...... sebics ic sian bosib dlasecat aie $1,261,349 
ORGANIZED, APRIL, 1844. 





During the past year this Company bas paid to its policy-holders, 


IN CASH, 


a rebatement on premiums, in lieu ofscrip, equivalent in value to an average scrip dividend of 
r AY . 
TWENTY PER CENT. 

Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the principle that all classes of risks 
are equally profitable, this Company make such cash abatement or discount from the current 
rate-, when premiums are paid, as the general experience of underwriters will warrant,and the 
net profits remaiing at the close of the year will be divided to the stockholders. 

The Company continues to make insurance on Marine and Inland Navigation and Transporta- 
tion Risks on the most favorable terms, including riskson merchandise of all kinds, Hulls and 
Freight. 

Policies issue | making loss payable in Gold or Currency at the OFFICE IN NEW YORK, or in 
Sterling at the OFFICE of RATHBONE BROS. & CO., in Liverpool. 


TRUSTEES: 





JAMES FREELAND, ELLWOOD WALTER, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, E. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, N. L. McCOREADY, 
WILLIAM WATT, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
HENRY EYRE, L. EDGERTON, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
JAMES D. FISH, WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS, CHARLES DIMON, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, A. WILLIAM HAYE, 
AARON L. REID, HAROLD DOLLNER, 


PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHARLES NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS. 


— oF 





MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. 
ENTIRELY NEW—TEXT, Mips AND ENGRAVINGS. 


Mitchell's First Lessons in Geography. For Young Children. Designed as an 
introduction to the author's Primary Geography. With Maps and Engravings. 

Mitchell's New Primary Geography. Illustrated by Twenty Colored Maps, and 
One Hundred Engravings. Designed as an introduction to the New Intermediate 
Geography. 

Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. For the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. [lustrated by Twenty-three Copper-plate Maps and Numerous Engravings. 
Mitchell’s New School Geography and Atlas. A system of Modern Geogra- 

phy—Physical, Political an@ Descriptive ; Illustrated by Two Hundred Engravings, 
and accompanied by a new Atlas of Forty-four Copper-plate Maps. 
Mitchell's New Ancient Geography. An entirely new work, elegantly illustrated 





Mitchell’s School Ceographies, (Old Series), 


NEW EDITIONS, REVISED TO DATE, are published as usual. 





www 


GOODRICH’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial History of the United States, 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of England. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Bome. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial History of France. 

Goodrich’s Pariey’s Common-School History of the World. 
Goodrich's Pictorial Natural History. 


_—onrres*-Y 





LL 


In preparation, and will be published early in October: 


1.-A New System of Physical Geography. 


Tilustrated by a large number of Copper-plate Maps, engraved in the best style of the art, 
from original drawings, and from the maps of Peterman, Keith, Johnson and others 
and by One Hundreu interesting Wood-cuts rincipall from natural objects. By 
John Brocklesby, Professor of Mathematics in Trinity College, Harttord, Connecticut ; 
author of “* Lessons on Meteorology,” and “ Elements of Astronomy.” Designed to 
accompany Mitchell's New Series of Geographies, 


2.—Mitchell’s New Series of Outline Maps---Now Ready. 


Designed to accompany Mitchell's New School Geographies: carefully compiled and 
rawn by A Von Steinwehr. 

These Maps, seven in number, are of a convenient size and clearly and fully represent 
ee Political Boundaries, Mountain Systems, River Courses, Plateaus and Plains of the 
tarth, 

They are believed to be more accurate than any Wal! Maps now published, and will be 
furnished at a price not exceeding ¥1/) a set, 

The attentiun of all friends of education is particularly called to the above announce- 
ment, It is believed that the eminent names of the respective authors will furnish a 
sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the works, 

«*,5chool Teachers, and Boards of Education who are desirous who of introducing 
any o! the above books, are respectfully invited to addicss 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
137 South 4th St., Philadelphia, 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
Graret, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER 


IN 


Wines, Teas, &roceries, 





FRUITS, SAUSES, CONDIMENTS, 


Table and Household Articles, 
&c., &c., &c., 


192 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(MADISON SQUARE.) 





—_— Oooo 
t=" The partnership hitherto existing under the name of 
Wa. Hl. Jackson & Co, has been dissolved by mutual consent, 
aud the business in all its branches is now carried on by the 
undersigned member of the late firm, who will continue to furnish 


the best goods at the most moderate prices. 


HUGH B. JACKSON. 
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NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY ISSUED BY THE 





General Protestant Episcopal S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society, 


762 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





EXPLANATIONS OF THE CHURCH SERVICES................ $1 00 
FRANZ, THE LITTLE STREET SINGER...............seeeeeee 40 
THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY, A. L. O. E.........00eeeees sane 90 
THE TRIUMPH OVER MIDIAN, GO cen cccccccreccsssececs 1 25 
THE HOLIDAY CHAPLET, GD kkce cvtesontevececeen 90 
THE BMIGRANT OS QUEST. .. cccccccccccscccccscccescccccceseee 40 
RACHEL’S EASTER OFFERING. .............sceeccccee- sees coe 75 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TICKETS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY. 


Picture Reward Cards (small), 100 in package. ...........+.eeee0e: 15 cts. 
Reward Cards, with illustrated borders, 100 in package ............ 25 “ 
Scripture Alphabet Tickets, with Pictures. ...........-.eeeeeeeees 5 * 
A new series of Reward Tickets for Punctuality, Good Conduct, and 

Se BR, OE DINE, BEE Fo vec cncccccacesexes ve sanenenn 10 “ 
Se Ce PE ED GW bkb oa dves0senes cedbesdeonesiecwrteennesereean 20 * 


The Society also publishes 
THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, Monthly. Three copies to one address, 
per annum, $1; one copy, 50 cents. 
THE CHILDREN’S GUEST, Monthly. Six copies to one address, per 
annum, $1; one copy, 35 cents. 
THE CHILDREN’S GUEST, Semi-Monthly. Three copies to one address 
per annum $1; one copy, 70 cents. 
The subscriptions to the Periodicals are payable in advance. 


The Society now issues about 650 choice Illustrated Books, which, with 
its secondary catalogue of “ Books allowed for sale,” make a list of over 
1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading Lessons, 
Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and Cards, Tracts, Books 
of Family and Private Devotion, and every requisite for organizing and 
conducting the largest Sunday Schools. 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


EK. M. DUNCAN, Asst. Tr., 
762 Broadway, New York 
Or C. G HOUSTON, Agent. 
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THE HOPE 


Fire Insurance Company, 





OFFICE, No. 92 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital, - = = %150,000 
Assets, June 1, 1867, = $222,433 





THIS COMPANY INSURES AGAINST 


Loss or Damage by Fire, 


On terms as favorable as any other responsible Company. 





Board of Pirectors, 


HENRY M. TABER, HENRY 8. LEVERICH. 
THEODORE W. RILEY, ROBERT SCHELL, 
STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, WM. H. TERRY, 
JOSEPH FOULKE, JOSEPH GRAFTON, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, AMOS ROBBINS, 
JACOB REESE, THOS. P. CUMMINGS, 
L. B. WARD, JNO. W. MERSEREAU, 
D. LYDIG SUYDAM, D. L. EIGENBRODT, 
JOSEPH BRITTON, WILLIAM REMSEN, 
FRED'K SCHUCHARDT, STEPHEN HYATT. 


JACOB’ REESE, President. 
JAMES E. MOORE, Secretary. 
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PROSPECTUS 
FOR 1967. 


LHE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY EDWARD I. SEARS, A. M., LL. D. 


A LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST CLASS ; EACH NUMBER CONTAINING OVER 200 Pague. 
: PUBLISHED LN MAKCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER. 


Tas journal has just closed its seventh year with the present (March) number. The libera 
increasing patronage extended to us even during the g'oomiest period of the late rebellion, and 
for which we are sincerely grateful, affords us the most gratifying proof that, in subjecting to 
fearless aud searching criticism whatever has a tendency to vitiate the public taste, and ex- 
posing charlatauism of all kinds, we enjoy the approbation of the educated and enlightened in 
all parts of the country. 

Nor have we to rely on mere inference, Were we to avail ourselves of private letters em- 
phatically commending our course, we could fill pages with the briefest extracts from those of 
distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers, clergymen of different 
denominations, chancellors and professors of colleges, principals of academies, seminaries, and 
schools. We assure all who have thus encourage! and aided us that we will exert ourselves 
more and more in the future to merit their approbation. 

While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of good books, we shall con 
tinue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper which must necessarily 
te brief may be more appreciative than the character of the work noticed deserves and yet 
tA imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of the editor ; but if a Quarterly does not 
make some attempt at separating the wheat from the chaff, but praises every book it notices, it 
simply a puffing machine, nota Review. 


We do not make this remark with the view of depreciating any other journal, or finding 
fault with the manner in which it is conducted, but simply to show that if our criticisms some- 
times seem harsh, it is not because we are actuated by personal feeling againstany one. In 
proof of this our readers will bear us testimony that under no circumstances have we ever 
made an attack on private character ; that if we have denounced men of all grades, we have, 
in every instance, confined ourselves to their public acts ; nor shall we do anything different 
in the future. 


All subjects of public interest will continue to be ful'y an! fearlessly discussed in the 
Review, but without impugn ng anybody’s religious creed, although, as long as we have control 
of its pages, we shall oppose bigotry and intolerance. Talent and culture will always be welcome 
to its pages, and as much as possible encouraged. 


Education in every form, including act and science, will receive prominent and friendly at- 
tention; and whatever seems calculsted to retard or vitiate it, whether under the name of a 
text-book, a painting, aseminary,a gallery, or a college, will be subjected to fearless but fair 
and temperate criticism, In short, no pains or expense will be spared to render the work 
worthy of the character assigned to it by the leading organs of public opinion at home and 
abroad—namely, ‘‘ The best of American Reviews.” 


Whilst aiming at being cosmopolitan—doing justice as far as possible to what every 
nationality has contributed to civilization and human progress—the ‘‘ Natiovat Review ”’ is 
decidedly American in feeling and sympathies and unalterably attached to our free institutions. 
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EXTRACTS 
From reviews and notices of our last (December, 1866) number by 
leading journals representing the most opposite opinions both 
in politics and religion. 


Out of eight separate articles here we give highest credit to that upon ** Indecent Publica” 
tions’’—ih > s.bject being the reprint, in this country, of a volume of very loose verses, enti 
tled * Laus Veneris ad other Poems aud Ballads,’ * s . s Tue American pub- 
lishers, who had reprinted his former books, refused to reproduce it, but another house b. ought 
it out, and the severe but justifiable criticism in this Keview clearly shows what manner of 
bouk this is, thereby greatly serving the cause of morality and religion, --Philadelphia Press. 


There is also an admirably written review of Swinburne’s works, of proper tone and style ; 
and tue notic # of new books are writen in a spirit of fairness which is refreshing when seen in 
a Northern mayaz ne. We shall make some extracts from these at another time.—Richmond 
Examiner. 


« Indecent Publications ’"—a scathing review of Laus Veneris. This Review is always bril- 
liant, fearless, and aggressivc; and is one of the most thoroughly Americau of our periodicals.— 
New York Citszen. 


The Acquisition of Knowledge Impeded by our Legislators,a sharp and able attack on the 
high taxes and other impedimeuts to the cheapness and consequent general publication and cir- 
culation of books in our country; Indecent Publications, a very severe review of Swinburne's 
Laus Veneris.—Cincinnali Gazelle. 


It is sufficient to say of the Na/ional that it fully sustains its well-earned reputation, and that 
its caustic articles upon insurance are worth twice its price to the underwriteis of this country, 
The mauver in which chis topic is treated in the present number we commend to the especial 
consideration of Mr. Morgan. It solves the seeming paradox—at least so far as that gentieman 
is concerned—that indigestible provender may sometimes become ‘* wholesome wittles.’’—al- 
timore Underwriter. 


It is rioh in stores of learning and criticism. © © © The more we see it the more highly 
We think of it.—Cleveland Christian Standard. 


The December number of the National Quarterly Remew contains an able and instructive 
articie on this subject. We have read it with infinite pleasure, aud cannot withhold our highest 
praise for the feariess and thorough exposure of the motives which could actuate publishers in 
euch tligrant violations of pub.ic decency as issuing from their press the abominable tissue of 
obscevity and dullness to which Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne has given the title “ Laus 
Veneris und other Poems and Ballads.’’—Baltimore Catholic Mirror. 


This Review comes to us, as of old, with its well-known marks of interest and power. Its 
independent position should recommend it to all scholars, who will tiud iu its pages ample food 
for thought.—N. Y. Protestant Churchman, 


The seventh article, evidently from the pen of Mr. Sears, is just what we would expect from 
the high character of the reviewer and the trenchant impartiaiity of his criticisms. We are 
giad to flud the first review in the country denouncing, in fitting terms, the insult to the Amer- 
ican public, which is couched in the issuance of indeceut publications It deserves the gratitude 
of every man aad Woman who reverences literature, and who could pot, without sorrow, see it 
degraied into a handmaid of vice.—N. Y. Metropolitan Record. 


We can commend it to our friends with sincerity as the best source of instruction and enter- 
tainment of a high order of literary and practical impulses that we know of at the same or 
even avy cost. We have no personal acquaintance with its able editor, who is also proprietor 
nor With lis antecedents, but he seems to have launched his own bark at his own hazard, and 
conscious of his own ability to navigate it, with a studious eye to the good of his readers as the 
polar star of his individual interests in it. For all th.s daring we honor him. And to say that 
his readers have thus far had a satisfactory success in it is what we are sure of ; aul we hope 
that the in .efatigab/e editor has found his individual recompense also in labors s» weil performed 
for the public advancement in useful knowledge and liberal, tolerant, catholic views.—Purtland 
Advertiser. 


The Nationol Quarterly very good-hamoredly criticises two of the “ war ” books® which 
have recently appeared, and takes the opportunity of exposing the ignorance of those who 
attempt to describe the manners of the Southern people with no better knowledge than they 
could obtain i. the course of a * great march’? or burried ‘ raid.’’—Charleston Mercury. 


The seventh article, while condemning Swinburne, denounces bis American publisher, Mr. 
Carleton, as an offender against public morals. The truth is, our critics have confined their 
attention too closely to authors, The public ought to be warned against the publisher who will 
igsue an immoral book. © © ® © The Review is always sound, moral, and conservative 
in its principles and teachings. —The Hume Mounihly. 





@**The Sanctuary ’’ and “ Sunny Bank.’’ 
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AGTIN A 





Bite Iusurauce Company, 





CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


OVER 


$3,000,000, 





Officers and Directors: 


E. A. Bulkeley, Leverett Brainard, 
Austin Dunham, Robert E. Day, 
Gurdon W. Russell, Daniel W. Norton, 
Timothy M. Allyn, Thomas K. Brace, 
Appleton R. Hillyer. 


E. A. BULKELEY, Pxeswesr. 
AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-Presmenv. 
T. 0. ENDERS, Secrerary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., 
Medical Examiner and Consulting Physician. 
Pamphlets containing rates of premium and information on the subject 
of Life Insurance may be obtained at the office of the Company or from 
any of its Agents. ‘ 


Agencies of the Company can be obtained by applying at the office either 
yersonelly or by letter. 
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ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


CAPITAL - - - + * *# * = = $3,000,000 


Cash AB8CUS OVE 00.00 00 cccccccccs cecccccccs coee cone 0008 00 ceseeesesces ees cosece $4,000,000 00 
Losses paid ip forty-seven years, ......-ccccseccceesseccessess oneeeecesesessess 19,127,410 06 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. J. GOODNOW, Secretary- 


J. B, BENNETT, General Agent. Branch, 171 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. A. WILLIAMS, General Agent for New England. Office, Provkience, R. L 
CAPT. E. P. DORR, Superintendent Inland Department : Buffalo, N, Y. 


Fire and Inland Navigation Policies issued at the Agencies of this Company, on terms adapted 
to the bazar and consistent with a fair profit, 


THE 





Lutuam Five Husurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





Cash Capital - = * «= + $500,000 00 
Assets, January 1,1867 - - - 586,562 04 





DANIEL BUCK, Secretary. SAMUEL WOODRUFF, President. 


J. 8S. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent, 
No. 4 Pine street, New York. 
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(ENCLAND.| 


BATH HOTEL, 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





PARLORS 


Have the cheerful view of Piccadilly, and 


BEDROOMS 
Overlook the Green Park. 





Arunswick Hotel, 
Jermyn Street, St. James, 


(UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT) 





LARGE AND SMALL SUITS OF APARTMENTS, 


AND COMFORTABLE BEDROOMS. 





The above Hotels, situated in the centre of the West 
End, are replete with every convenience, and conducted 
with the comforts of home. Families and gentlemen 
boarded on moderate terms. 


Messrs. BINGLEY & CO., 
Proprietors. 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or 


IIARTEFORD, CONN. 








AnnualIncome - - - - - + $6,500,000 
Accumulated Assets January 1, 1867, over - $13,000,000 


Receipts during the year ending, January 1, 1867 . 


ie eed chk ee dade $5,380,891 13 
I, circccdadadantabnerchesewtabvenaedres 1,125,128 74 
RELIES TEN OT $6,506,020 57 
Amoun of Losses paid ...... ............ pe wewentien .. $928,688 11 
Amount of Dividends paid................... Sevrtre = fF. 


The number of Policies isened daring the year ending January 1, 1867, is 13,766. 
After payment of the Annual Dividend to the Assuredof SIX2Y PEM CENT , and 
the payment of all losses during the year, the capital has increased over ‘there Milliows 
o! Dollars, being nearly Siw, 00 per day; showing a prosperity unequalled—even in 
its own previous history. It has now ever Forty Thousand Policy Holders, and is 
the largest Company in this country. 





The following letter from Bankers who are insured in the Connecticut Mctva. Lire 
INSURANCE ComPANy shows how the promises of the Connecticut Mutua. Lire Insvr- 
ANCE CoMpANY are performed ; 

Troy, October 20, 1866. 
Messrs. Peck & HrtumMan, GENERAL AGENTS OF Conn. Mutua. Lire Insurance Co.: 


CGevTLemen—The undersigned, policy-holders in the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company, feel that it is too late in the day for this Company to need any recommend 
ation from us. Yet, in view of the fact that rival companies are Teshons of her unparalleled 
success and are making an effort to disparage her, we take great pleasure in saying that 
the Connecticut Mutnal has done better by us than was promised. Your representations 
to us have been more than realized. The non-forfeitable feature adopted by your Com- 
pany—the great economy and prudence in the management of its business—tie large divi- 
dends annually paid to us, and especially the sixty per cent. dividend paid this year- also 
the chance made by which in the settlement of policies at death, not even a single note 
comes out of the policy—all combine to increase if any increase is possible: our confi- 
dence in your Company. And we cheerfully recommend it to all desiring to get their lives 
insured. We would not change our insurance in this for one in any other company. 

Respectfully yours, 
JARED 8S. WEED, President Troy Savings Bank 
WILLAR)) GAY, Cashier National State Bank, Troy. 
C.M. WELLINGTON, Cashier Manufacturers’ National Bank, Troy 
G. F. SIMS, Cashier Troy City National Bank, 
P. M. CORBIN, Cashier Union National Bank, Troy. 
5S. TAPPAN, Cashier National Exchange Bank, Troy. 
J. B. KELLOGG, Cashier Central National Bank, Troy. 
F. SIMS, Cashier Merchants’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, Troy 
GEORGE A. STONE, Cashier Mutual National Bank, Troy 
cC. P. WILLIAMS, Cashier National Albany Exchange Bank. 
A. WALSH, Cashier National Bank of Lansingburgh. 
Cc. P, HARTT, Cashier Second National Bank, New York. 


This Company was organized DECEMBER, 1846, and has been in existence twenty 
years. 
During this period it has accumulated a capital of............813,363,275 88 
Tlas paid losses to the amount of ponvinnete 5,151,356 O09 
Has paid divide yds to its members to theamount of.......... 3,625,919 OU 
And baa now a membership of over................. ceececeee 40, 
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WHY THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL SHOULD BE PREFERRED. 


Because it is the Largest, Safest, Cheapest, Best. 





It has been demonstrated to be 
The Great Life Insurance Company of this country. 


I. It has the largest number of m mbers, 

II. It has the largest amount insured. 

III. It has the largest surplus. 

IV. It has the largest divisible surplus. 

V. It has the largest business. 

VI. It has the l:rgest income. 
VIL. It has had through its whole history the smallest average expenses, 
VIII. It obtains the /argest average rates of interest on its investments. 

IX. It therefore furnishes insurance at less cost than any other company. 


All Policies issued by this Company are either non-forfeitable 
by their terms, or may be converted into those 
which are so, at the option of the insured. 


None but strictly unexceptional risks accepted, and only upon ages be 
tween FOURTEEN and sIxTY. 


GUY R. PHELPS, President. Z. PRESTON, Vice-President, 
W, S. OLMSTED, Secretary. L. &. WILCOX, Physician. 


Janvary 1, 1867. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 


RUNNING 
From PHILADELPHIAto PITTSBURGII 








From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 


THIS IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE. 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 
To Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steu- 
benville, Wheeling, Newark, Columbus, ete., etc , etc. 
ONLY TWO CHANGES OF CARS 

To Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, 
Fulton, Rock Island, Davenport, lowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, 
Fort des Moines, Prairie du Chien, etc., etc., ete. 

All trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Liberty or the 


foot of Courtlandt street. 
For through tickets apply at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOK HOUSE. 
WM. H. HOLMES, 


General Passenger Agent. 








1 tee agp emma, 


ee 
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Sharler Oak Life Susurance Go.. 





ASSETS: Annual Income 


JUNE, 1867, 


$3,200.000. 


Annual Dividends. 


OVER 


$2,500,000 


DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED 





Policies Issued, over 26.000. Losses Paid, $1.250.000. 
Dividends Paid, over $750.000. 


——_—e—____—_— 


Those intending to obtain Insurance, are urged to consult our Agents, and examine the 
merits of this Company. 


JAMES C. WALELEY, Pres. 8, H. WHITE, Szc’yr. 
NOYES 8, PALMER, Vice Pres. 8S. I. PRESTON, Ass’r Szc’y. 


HENRY M. PALMER, Svpt. oF AGENCIES. 


ENGRAVING. 


— a 


The undersigned, having had eighteen years’ practical experience in ENGRAVING, 
desires to call the attention of the Ladies and Gentlemen of this city, and strangers sojourn 
ing, to this most important fact, viz. : 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THEIR MONEY 


can only be had at the hands of these who do the work, and that none but 


PRACTICAL ARTISTS 


can do justice to their wants, for the simple reason that others cannot comprehend THEIR 
TASTE, having no knowledge of the art, and scarcely any other desire than to get their money 

Amongst his patrons will be found Ladies and Gentlemen of the highest order of culture 
and taste in this city. 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLES 


engraved from specimens submitted for choice, and full satisfaction guaranteed 
DIPLOMAS FOR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 
engraved in elegant style, and specimens furnished to those who wish to see them. 
STAMPING IN COLORS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER, 
JAMES McLEES, 


Practical ENGRaver 600 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 








The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines, 


FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF, 


LEAVE 4S FOLLOWS, VIZ. - 
At6and 6, A.M , 12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 


FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 
At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.30 and 6.45, P. M. 


Lines from New York for Philadelphia. 


Leave from foot of Cortlandt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City and 
Camden. At7 and 10, A. M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 
Kensington. 

From foot of Barclay st. at 6, A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and Camden 

From Pier No. 1, North River, at 12, M., 4 and 8, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 
senger), Amboy and Camden. 





New York and Washington. 
Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8 and 10, A. M., and 7.80, P. M 


and 12, night. 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5 and 7.30, P. M. 


WM H GATZMER. Pres'’t. 
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THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICERS: 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary, H. STOKES, President, 
S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary, C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


INNUAL INCOME NEARLY $2,000,000. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURE IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES OF INSURANCE. 
SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 
INSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING POLICIES, 


To CUAINMS UWTPVPAawD. 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 
POLICIES INCONTESTABLE, 
LOANS MADE ON POLICIES, 
ALL POLICIES AFTER THREE YEARS NON-FORFEITABLE, 


Glee 


The following are examples of the operatian of the last dividend 


POLICIES ISSUED IN 1862, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO. 
Age at Issue. Amount Insured. Premium Paid. Added to Policy. Total am’t of Policy. 








LAS 


40 $10,000 $1,280 3,572 $13,725 
35 8,000 1,092 2,848 10,848 
20 7,500 708 2,708 10,208 
es 7,000 rst 2,505 9,505 


This is an entirely new plan, originating with this Company, and gives insurer the largest 
return ever made by any Company in the same period. 





A. DUBOIS, Medical Examiner, at the office from 2 to 3 P. M. 

H. G. PIFFARD, Assistant Med. Examiner, at the office from 11 to 12 M. 

A Liberal Arrangement will be made with Solicitors fur 
new business brought to the affice. 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 


AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 





10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 
Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 


Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & OO beg to call the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent to the advantages 
afforded by the following branches of their Establishment: 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
at the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 
Circular and other Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 
charged. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits. 
Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent, Sales and 
purchases of public securities effected. 


HOTSE AND BSTAMES ACENCY. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and apartments of every descrip- 
tion procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any 
expense to the Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other 
accommodations secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm 


COMMISSION AGENCY, 


Every description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&c., obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per 
cent. 


WOREIGN AND WRENCH Wines. 


The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate charges, Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. 
Goods Forwarded or Warehoused. Parcels sent daily from Paris to 
London for three francs and upwards, Letters and parcels may be ad- 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till called for. No expenses in- 
curred for Agency. All information gratis. 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. Rue Castiglione. 10. 
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SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY. 
Capitaland Surplus - - - - £$1,421,325 3y 








CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1867, 


Amount of Cash on hand and in bank..........cceecscecersecccccseees eeeeersee $28,272 94 

« ** {in hands of agents and in course of transmission.............++ 151,773 89 
Government Stocks... cccccccccccccccccsessses secvcccccee secccccces eeeccees 281,562 50 
Other Stocks owned by the Company. Market value..........++ esses seeesees 99,810 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages...........csee.sseseeceeeceeees oe Goeneen Seacne 498,184 00 
Loans on United States Stocks and Bonds, pay able on demand,,... cocveeveccces 106,300 00 
Other property, miscellaneous items, sense 148 888 70 
Due for Premiums on Policies issued at Office (Fire, “Iniand, and “Marine), eevee 19,575 06 
Bills receivable for Premiums on Marine and Inland Navigation Risks...... .. 54.966 81 
Interest accrued on Ist of January, 1867......0066 cesses cecseeee eoreseceeee 10,412 17 
Sabvages on Enlané Marine LAG... occ: ccccccccccccces: cocccccecvcce cece coves 15,870 12 
Claims for Losses on Reinsurance Policies in other Companies.........  ..++-..+. 5,709 20 


$1,421,325 39 


Total amount of Losses, Claims, and Liabilities, $158,956 99. 


Yire and Inland Insurance at reasonable rates. Losses promptly and equitably adjusted. 
A. F. HASTINGS, President. 
. FRANK W. BALLARD, Secrovtar) 
TH E 


North American Life & Accident 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ss & 


General Office, 432 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
CAPITAL, = = $500,000. 


This Company insures against DEATH from any cause, with or 
without indemnity for disability resulting from accident. 

The rates are exceedingly low, as compared with other companies. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable except for fraud. 

All Policies payable at death, or 80 years of age. 

The Company is doing business in New England, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
in, Minnesota, Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee ;—and persons desiring 
Life or Accident Insurance, are respectfully referred to our numerous 
Agents in those States. 

L. P. DARLINGTON, LEWIS L. HOUPT, 


Secretary. President. 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 
OF THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
OF WHICH COPIES CAN BE FURNISHED. 


—_—_— Oe 
CONTENTS OF NO. V. 
June, 1861. 
VII.—The Sciences among the Ancients and 
Moderns. 
VITI.—Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
IX.—The Secession Rebellion ; why it must 
be put down. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


I.—Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos. 
Il.—Ihe Jesuits and their Founder. 
ill.—Jeremy Bentham and His Theory’ of 

Le gislation. 
IV.—Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes. 

V.—Recent French Literature. 

V1.—The Canadas, their Position and Destiny. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VI. 
September, 1861. 
1.—The Poetical Literature of Spain, | VI, —w ills and Will Making. [ence. 
11.—Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy | VIJ,—Aristotle—His Life, Labors, and Influ- 
Legends. VIIl —Carthage and the Carthagenians. 
Ill —Influence of Music—-The Opera. XL.—Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter 
1V.—The De Saussures and their Writings— X.—The Secession Rebellion and its Sympa- 
Mme. Necker. thizers. 
V.—Mahomet and the Koran. | XIL—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 
December, 1861. 


1.—The Men and Women of Homer. VI.—Russia on the Way to India. 


1I1.—Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civiliza- VIL—Berkeley—His Life and Writings. 
tion. VITI —Count be Cavour. 

111.—Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. IX.—The Morals of ‘lrade. 

1V.—Modern Italian Literature. X.—Notices and Criticisms. 

V.—Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law. | 


CONTENTS OF NO. VIII. 
March, 1862. 
I.—Vindication of the Celts. V1I.—Bombastic Literature. 
Il.—Dr. Arnold of Rugby. Vil —Influence of Comparative Philology on 
Ill.—Femak = ucationg Good, Bad, and In Intellectual Development. 

d ae VIIl.—Our National Defenses 
IV.—Christopher 7 irtin Wieland 1X.—The Union, not a League, but a Perma 
V.—Impro vements and New Uses of Coal nent Government. 

Gag. X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 
June, 1862. 

1.—The Chinese Lang age and Literature VII_—Sir Philip Sidney 
Il.—Angelology and Demonology, Ancient | VIIl.—Aurora Leigh. 

and Modern. 1X.—Yellow Fever a W rse Fnemy to Civil 
Ill.—Sir Thomas More and his Times jans than to So 
IV.—Maud asa Representative Poem. | X.—The National Ac ud my of Design and 
V.—The Comedies of Moliére. | its Great Men 
V1I.—Education and Unity of Pursuit of the | XI.—Notices and Criticisms 

Christian Ministry. ’ 


CONTENTS OF NO. X. 


_Seplember, 1862 








I.—Lacretius on the Nature of T Vil. mac w Theories and New Discoveries in 
i —The Works and Infl e of Goethe, Natural History 
Ill —Madame de Maintenon and her Tim s VIII —Poland—Causes and Consequences of 
IV.—iifects of War and Speculation on Cur- Her Fall. 
rency. | JTX.—Quack« id of Insurance Companies. 
V.—Sacred Poetry of the Middle Ages, X —Notices and Cri mi 


Vi.—1lhe Laws and Ethics of War. 


CONTENTS OF NO. X1. 


December, 1862. 





1.—The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient VI —André and Arnold 
Egyptians. Vil.—Bacon as an Fssayist. ’ 
II.—New England Individualism. VIIL.—Pubiishers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
lil.—Genius, Talent and Tact 1X.—Direct and Indirect Taxation at Home 
IV es our Great Atlantic Citles be Forti- and Abroa 


X.—Notices and ¢ riticisms 
V.—The Writings and Loves of Robert Burns. | 


CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 
March, 1863. 

I1.—The Works and Influence of Schiller. | VI.—Orators and Eloquence, 
II.—Astronomica! Theories. VII.—Insurance Quackery and its Organs. 
IL. —Culture of the Human Voice. | VIIl.—Charlemagne and His Times. 
IV.—Lucieu ana His limes. 1X.—James Sheridan Knowles 
V.—Electro-Magretism and Kindred Sciences. | X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 





June, 1863. 
I.—The Greek Tragic Drama— ¥schylus. VI,—Manhattan College. 
Il. —Theology of the American Indians. ViI.—Woman—Her Influence andCapabilitics 
Ill. —Phonographic Short-Hand. VIll.—Peruvian Antiquities. 
IV.—Arabic Language and Literature, IX.—Manufacture and Use of Artificial Pre- 
V.—Earthquakes—their Causes and Conse- cious Stones. 
quences, X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 
September, 1863. 
I.—The Insane and their Treatment, Past VII.—The Public Schools of New York. 
and Present. VUI.—Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabit- 
II.—The Clubs of London. ants. 
I'1.—Cowper and His Writings. IX,.—Social Condition of Working Classes in 
IV .—Feudalism and Chivairy. England. 
V.—Meteors. X.—Commencements of Colleges, Semina- 
VI.—Spuriousness and Charlatanism of Phre- ries, &c, 
nology. XI.—Notices and Criticisms. 
CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 
December, 1863. 
I.—Prison Discipline, Past and Present. VII.—The House of Hapsburg. 


Il.—Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
1l,—Influence of the Medici. 
V.—Girard College and its Founder. 
V.— Modern Civilization. 
V1.—Laplace and His Discoveries. xX. a and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVI. 
March, 1864. 


VILI.—The Mexicans and their ‘Revolutions, 
from Iturbide to Maximilian. 
IX, —_ ~ eee their History and Charac- 


I.—Sources and Characteristics of Hindoo VI.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 
Civilization: ances. 
II.—Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome. VII.—Kepler and His Discoveries. 


Ill.—The Brazilian Empire. VIII.—Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future 


1V.—Catiline and His Conspiracy, Life. 

V.—Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet. IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 

CONTENTS OF NO. XVII. 
June, 1864. 
I.—Pythagora tand His Philosophy. VI.—Leibnitz asaPhilosopherandDiscoverer 
Il.—Histery and Resources of Maryland. VU.—The Negro and the White Man io 
Ifl,—Russian Literature, Past and Present. Africa. 
1V.—Cemeteries and Modes of Burial, Ancient VII .—Our Presidents and Governors compare 
and Modern. to Kings and Petty Princes. 


V.—College of the Holy Cross. IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVIII. 
September, 1864. 


1.—Chemistry, its History, Progress, and VI.—Spinoza and His Philosophy. 
Utility. VII.—Commencements of Colleges, Univer- 
II.—Vico's Philosophy of History. sities, &c. 


Ill.—Elizabeth and Her Courtiers. 
1V.—Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 
V.—William Pitt and His Times. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIX. 


VITI.—Emigration as Influenced by the War 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


December, 1864. 
1—Pericles and His Times. VI.—Leo X. and His Times. 
Il.—The Civilizing Forces. Vil.—Chemical Analysis by Spectral Obser- 
Il.—Chief Justice Taney. vations. 
V.—Spanish Literature—Lope de Vega. VITI.—The President’s Message. 


V.—Currency—Causes of Depreciation. IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 
CONTENTS OF NO. XX. 


I.—Italian Poetry—Ariosto. = Machiavelli and His Maxims of Govern- 

Il. —Lunar Phenomena. ment 

Il.—Grahame of Claverhouse and the Cove- Vil. —History, Uses and Abuses of Petroleum. 
banters. VIII. —Swedenborg and His New Religion. 

IV.—Our Gas Monopolies. IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 

V.—Edward Everett. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XXI. 
June, 1865 


1.—The Celtic Druids. 
IL.—Wallenstein. 
Ill,—United States Banking System, Past and 
Present 
IV.—The New Y ‘ork Bar—Charles O’Conor. 
V_Pheees of English Statesmanship. 


CONTENTS 
September 


I —Lord Derby’s Translation of Homer. 
II.—William Von Humboldt as a Compara- 
tive Philologist. 
II.—The Wits of the Keign of Queen Anne. 
IV,—American Female Criminals, 
I1V.—The Negative Character of Cicero. 





= _—_ Correctors of the Bible. 
VIl.—Ancient and Modern Discoveries in 
Medical Science. 
VITI.—The Lessons and Results of the Rebellion. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO XXII. 
, 1865. 


VI.—The National Debt of the United States. 
VIl.—Civilization of the Ancient Persians. 
Vill.—Commencements of Colleges and Semi- 
naries 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO, XXIII. 
December, 1865. 


I.—dAuthenticity of Ossian’s Poems. 
IIl.—Danie! Webster and his Influence. 
Ill.—The Symbolism of the t ddas. 
IV.—Character and Destiny of the Negro, 
V.—Epidemics and their Causes. 


VI —Lord Palmerston. 
VII.—Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
VIII.—The President’s Message. | 

1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXIV. 
March, 1 


I.—Galileo and bis Discoveries. 
Il.—Australia, its Progress and Destiny. 
IlI.—International Courtesy—Mr. Bancroft’s 
Oration, 
IV.—Sydney Smith and his Associates. 


V.—The President’s Veto—Rights of Con 
quered. 
VI.—Lessing and his Works. 
VIl.—Pain and Anesthetics. 
VIII.—British Rule in Ireland, 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXV. 


une, 


I.—Socrates and his Philosophy. 
Il.—The Saturnian System. 
IIl.—Heine and his Works. 
IV.—Why the Opera fails in New York. 
V.—Buddbiso and Influence. 


1866. 
VI.—The South American Republice and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
VII.—Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
VIII.—Partisan Reconstruction . 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XXVI. 
September, 1866. 


I. —The Julius Cesar of Napoleon III. 
Il.—The Philosophy of Death, 
lll —Arabian Civilization, and What We 
Owe It. 
IV.—Newton and His Discoveries. 


oe Colleges and Our Churchmen. 
VI.—Irish Law and Lawyers. 
VII.—Sample of Modern Philosophy. 
VIIL—The National Convention and its Work 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO, XXVII. 
December, 1866. 


1,—Physiology and the Lessons it Teaches. 

Il.—Cuba, its Resources and Destiny. 

Ill—.Robert Boyle ; his Influence on Science 
and Liberal Ideas. 

IV.—Food and its Preparation. 


CONTENTS O 
March, 


1.—Alfieri, his Life, Writings, and Influence. 
Il.—Oliver Cromwell, his Character and Gov- 
ernment. 
IIIl.—The Temporal Power of the Pope. 
IV.—Chatterton and his Works. 
V .—Poisons and Poisoners 


CONTENTS 
June, 


1.—The Ancient Pheenicians, and their 
Civilization, 

Tl.—Orni of North America. 
Tll.—Origin of Alphabetic Writing. 
IV.—Virgil and his new Translator. 

V.—Release of Jefferson Davis, vs. Military 

Domination, 


VI a a her Literature and her Pros 
pects 
VII.—Indecent Publications. 


VIIL—Education in Congress. 
1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


F NO. XXVIII. 
1867. 


eam ~~ in Hayti and the Lessons it 


eaches. 
VII.—The Sun and its Distance from the 
Ear 


th. 
VIII.—Insurance, Good, Bad, and Indifferent. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


OF NO. XXIX. 





VI.—Fichte and his Philosophy. 
Vil.—What the Politicians make of our 
Postal System. 
VIIl.—Euler and his Discoveries. 
1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
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Contrihutors. Titles of Articles, 
ADLER, Dr. G. J., New York... .: .- William Von Humboldt as a Comparative Philologist. 
BOYLE, HON. LAWRENCE, New York....,....++-+.0++sThe Canadas, their Position and Destiny. 
BURTON, E. L., M.D., LL, D., New York.......c00-00 ceeceeeeesseeQuackery and the Quacked, 
BRISTOW, DR. HENRY G.,, St. Louis, MO... .ccseccececscee sesececccesceees Lellow Fever, & 
CHEEVER, HENRY R., Boston, MasS......0.ceccccccccececcesceesee se Modery Italian Literature. 
DENNISON, PROF. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland ............+++.++.Tnue Works of Charles Dickens, 
GALBRAITH, REV. H. LE POER, Dublin, Ireland........... eeeceses oeeeeeeMexican Antiquities 
HENZEL, PROF. CARL B., Philadelphia......... ° - Wills and Will Making. 
William Pitt and his Times. 
..--Our National Defences. 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA., Portland, Maine ,,.......-..++++++.++.eVico’s Philosophy of History. 
HOWARD, EDWARD D., M.D., New York.............Availability, or Politicians vs. Statesmen 
KREGER, A. EL, St. Lowis, Mo... ....ccccrcce coccccccccceseceeschatterton and his Works, 
LIEBER, PROF. JAMES T., Louisville, Ky + +eeeeeNew Theories, &c., in Nataral History. 
LLOYD, PROF. MAX G., Boston, Mass............... The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
MACKENZIE, DR. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia... .. ......00c0ccsccccccccccscces Lord Palmerston 
McCABE,J. B., LL. BL, Philadelphia....,...... ecocee Effects of War and Speculation on Currency- 
MILLS, REV. HENRY, LL. D., London, En gland -.--The Saracenic Civilization ia Spain 
MoCLENAHAN, JOHN, New York.... --A Glance at the Turkish Empire, Hungary, Pas. 
and l’reseat, Berkeley, his Life and Writings, The Union not a League, &c 
MEZZROCCHI, E. C., M.D, Boston, Mass ‘ount de Cayo 
MORSE, JOHN T., Boston, Mass.......0.. ‘ataline, Graham of Claverhouse, 
1 Covenanters, Wallenstein. 
WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine............Education, &c., of ristian Ministry 
.. CORNELIUS, Manhattan College..........s000/ Ancient and Modern Discoveries in 
c ence, 
PERHAULT, PROF. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia...........seeees see h and Swedish Poetry. 
POWERS, REV. JAMES T., Carlisle, Mass ni Ta‘ent, and Tact. 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL. D., London, England...........-..+++-ltaly, Past and Present. 
RYAN, PROF. D. J., St. Mary’s College, Ky .. Sir Thomas More and his Times, Sacred 
Poetry of the Middle Ages 
SEARLE, GEO. W., Bostem.... cs cccoceseccccce ....Chief Justice Taney, Fiward Everett 
SEARS, E,1, LL. D ite, Torquato Tasso, Camoens and his Translators, James Fenimore 
Cooper ,The Nineteenth Century, The Moderp French Drama, Persian Poetry, Modern Criticism, 
Ancient Gvi ization of the Hindoos, French Romances and American Morals, The Greek Comic 
Drama—Aristophanes, The Men and Women of Homer, Influence of Music—The Opera, The 
Poetical Literature of Spain, Vindication of the Ceits, Christopher Martin Wieland, Bombastic 
literature, Female Education, Good, Bad, and Indifferent, the Chinese Language and Lit- 
erature, The Comedies of Moliére, The Works and Influence of Goethe, The Laws and Ethics 
of War, Lucretius on the Nature of Things, The Arts and Sciences among the Ancient 
Egyptians, Tbe Quackery of Insurance Companies, Arabic Language ard Literature, Spuri 
ousness and Charlatanism of Phrenology, The Insane and their Treatment, Past and Present, 
&e., Laplace and his Discoveries, The Mexicnns and their Revolutions, The Brazilian 
Empire, Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet, Our Quack Doctors and their Performances, 
Kepler and his Discoveries, Chemistry—its History, Progress, and Utility, Do the Lower Ani- 
mals Reason? Spinoza and his Philosophy, Commencements of Colleges, Universities, &c., 
Pythagoras and his Philosophy, Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Discoverer, Our Presidents 
and Governors compared to Kings and Petty Princes, Italian Poetry—<Ariosto, Machiavelli, 
ind his Maxims of Government, The Celtic Druids, Galilco and his Discoveries, Socrates and 
his Philosophy, Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, Heine and his Works, Napoleon IIl’s Julius 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 





. 


FAMILY HOTEL, 


SYDENHTIAM, near LONDON. 


This, Hotel has recently been entirely redecorated 
and greatly enlarged and improved. In all the ar- 
rangements especial regard has been had to the coim- 
fort of the visitors. The rooms, which have been ar- 
ranged in suites, with all the requisites of a private 
house, are capable of accommodating families whose 
establishments may demand an extensive or limited range 
of apartments. The Hotel is situate within five minutes 
walk of the Railway Station (Crystal Palace), and is divided 
from the Crystal Palace by the high road only. Immedia‘e 
access is thus obtained to the Palace, and both the West 
End and City are within fifteen minutes’ ride. The garden 
is perfectly secluded, and commands uninterrupted views of 


some of the loveliest scenery in England. An elegant Coffve- 


room for Gentlemen, fitted with every comfort and supplied 


with every luxury. Cuisine and wines of first-rate quality. 
The Lawn Rooms may he engaged for Priviie Dinner- 
parties by giving the Manager one or two days’ notice ; and 
during the summer months a liberal Table d’Héte will be 
provided daily, at 2 P. M., at 3s. 6d. each, and at 6.30 with 


Dessert, at Gs. each, attendance included. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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NEW ENGLAND 





Mutual Mite Insurance Oo., 


BOSTON. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Directors in Boston. : 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 

JAMES S. AMORY, JOHN A. ANDREW, 

CHARLES HUBBARD, JAMES STURGIS, 

GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 

President Secretary. 

EE SEEPS ESET ALES $4,500,000 


Distribution of Surplus in 23 yrs.-$2,200,000 


~~ 


Losses Paid in 23 Years, $2,367,000. 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, beginning November, 
1867. 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report of 
the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied gratis, or for- 
warded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL S. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor, of Pine street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 




















